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This book presents selections fros seeinars whose 
purpose vas to provide Aeericain teacher educators and faculty froe 
related disciplines with a first-hand eiposure to the eodernization 
process in the Arab Republic of Egypt. The analysis of this topic 
focuses on three eajor areas affected in the eodernization process: 
education, culture, and econosic development. (The book is divided 
into sections for each of th^se areas as veil as a fourth section 
which presents an orientation and general introduction to Egypt.) The 
contributors present an overview of the iepact cf eodernization on 
Egyptian life and institutions. The specific topics covered under the 
three general theees of education, culture, and econosic developsent 
are diverse. The voluee, therefore, presents a series of perjpectives 
rather than a set of closely integrated sector analyses; the 
perspectives, however, are those of Egyptian specialists in three 
areas. (Author/JA) 
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TluH volume preneiitH a 8erieH t)f lectiireH by educators, scholars 
and govenimeut officials on the modernization process in Egypt. The 
analysis of this topic focuses on three major areas affected by the 
process : education, culture and economic development. The contribu* 
tors pre;'*ent an overview of the |Kn'vasive impact of the modernization 
process on Kgyptian life and institutions. Planned chauK^ toward 
improvement in the quality of life bectmies both a goal to be sichieved 
and an orgsinizing principle to guide social inteniction and the alloca- 
tion of society's resource's. The inifxHus toward change is btised on 
the sispirations of broad segments of society whose members must 
shaire the responsibilities (hat come with na>dernization and learn to 
cope with the threat (t» prevailintr values, social arrangements and 
inherited privilege. 

Contributors to this volume attempt to de.scribe and analy.se the 
broad guaged impact of moderni;sation on lilgypt and to detail the new 
objectives, functions and roles that various social agencies, such as 
education, are acquiring in the process. The specific topics Mvered 
under the three general themes of education, culture and economic 
development are diverse. The reader is ihus presented with a series 
of perspectives rather than a set of closely Mtcgrated sector analyses, 
ihe perspectives, luiwever, are those of kigypthiii specialists whose 
research, experience and planning responsibilities have given them 
a special insight into the dynamics of the miKlornization process* 

The publication of this resource book on l!lgyptian development 
is a product of international collab<iration l>etween Ain Shams Univer- 
sity and the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
tn 1972 and 1973, Dr. Yusef Salah l*)l-Din Kotb, former prssident of Ain 
Shams University and AACTE established a faculty seminar series on 
Egypt for American college and university personnel w*ith the support 
of grunts from the Institute «if International Studies, USOE. The 
purtKise of the seminars was to provide American teacher educators 

* AitoctaU* Directoi of the AmericMii Aisticiatlon of Collegei for Teacher Educati<>n 
( AACTE ). 
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and faculty from related disciiiliiits with an internal ional, inntructional 
experience under the tutehijfo t»f specialistj* from another culture • an 
experience that would lead to the incorporation of an intemHttonul 
dimension in American education. Through thij* publication the hitel- 
lectual output of the semiiuirs is made avaihible to a brojider educa- 
tional public leading, hopefully, to an increased understiinding of 
contemporary Egypt and to stronger ties between Egyptian and 
American faculty and institutions. 

The impact of this international coUaboration has been further 
enhanced by inter-institutional cooperation in the United Stateii ^hlcli 
was coordinated by the Pennsylvania Council for International Educa- 
tion and SI consortium of institutions in Colorado and Utah under the 
le«'idership of Southern Colorado State College and AACTE. The 
AACTE asknowledges with appreciation its debt to Ain Shams Univer- 
sity, Dr. Sahih Kotb, the contributors to this vohime and the American 
participants in the program. 
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INTRODUCTION 
By 

YnMf Saldi El-Mi IM * 



In the summer of 1972 Ain Shams University organised an eight* 
wedc seminar for the American Association of Collages for Teacher 
Education ( AACTE ). The seminar \7as attended by a group of 
American college and university professors from member institution! 
of the AACTE. A similar cooperative programme was organized in 
the summer of 1973. In both cases the purpose was to promote inter- 
cultural rekitionK and broaden the international perttpective of profes- 
sors in the United States and the Arab Republic of E^pt. More 
»pecificully, the {(eminur lecture programme and related activities 
were : 

1. to provide American professors first-hand exposure to tho 
modernization process in the A.R.E. and to the problems and prospects 
involved iu this process. 

2. to analyze the relsiUonships between educational planning and 
modernization in the A.R.E. 

3. to refine knowledge of education and modernization in Egypt 
for dissemination tht-ough the educational prognimmes of the member 
institutions of the AACTE and the communities served by them. 

4. to promote professional relationships between American and 
Ksr>'ptiaii educators. 

Realization of these objectives, and indeed the very elaboration of 
tlic prognamme activities themselves, was a responsibility shared by 
the AACTE, the individual participants, and our own University staff. 
Uoth seminart d em a nd ed liigbly intensive and personal commitments 
on tho part of Amci icans and Egyptians. The participants, lectures, 
administrative stsiff, f;ovemment officials and others who were invol- 
r od in the rich array of supi)orting visits and other activities for tlie 
seminar all deservu thanks for their important contributions. 

• •• I'lrin r I'r«'«ii1.-nt iif Ain ^h;ltIT, I im<-r*ii) : Dirc-lor «f i!u' AACTK <<iemlnar« 
ill Ki:>f( in Wi unil l«>:3. 
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A significant fact about the seminars is that in each ease both 
Americans and Ejryptians welcomed the opportut ity to strengthen 
and bnviden relations with educators of the others* countr>'. Such 
« p<»oplp-to-]>cople » contact is of inestimable value in increasing inter* 
nutionnl understand! njr. I. for tme, would hope tliat in the future 
ways may bo found to build upon the modest e\])erience of this 
Hemir.ar tn dnvoUip even frrcater iinderstandinof. There arc numerous 
possibilities for seminars on similar or very different subjects. Ex- 
fhnnp-e of educational personnel between America and Ejrypt would b« 
worthwhile; so too would be an orjr.mizod effort to increase the flow 
of coi're««nonderco and educational matorril between Egypt and the 
USA. The latter might include exchange of educational journals, 
develonment of joint vcpearch projects, and joint sessions at interna- 
tional meetings. 

Tile present volume of papers, essays, and lectures represents the 
substance of the views presented by Eg>*ptian scholars and officials 
to the scmin.'tr protiis rf 1972 and 107?>. The first group of selections 
provides a general inti*oduction to Eflr>*pt and an orientation to living 
in a f(M-gein culture. The second takes up the history and cultural 
heritage of Eg>-pt — a leg-acy partly shared with Weste'-n Civilization 
and ofie which provider the framework within which modernization 
efforts in Egypt must take place. The third group of selections take 
up the modernization process itself — a process which must spring 
from the past while maintaining a determined eye toward the future. 
The fourth and final section treats the ways in which the educational 
system has been planned to support the modernization effort. 

The lectures included herein are in no way meant to provide total 
coverage of all subjects mentioned, nor do they represent all potentially 
worthwhile areas of Inquiry. 

Each work is the responsibility of the individual author. None 
are neceRsarily meant to be accepted uncritically. Each is included 
becau.^e it is representative of genuine Egyptian expressions, thoughts, 
and f'-eiing. If non-Eoyptians are to understand the people, culture, 
and society of Egypt, there is surely merit in their beginning with the 
way I>v'j)tians themselves view their own past, present, and future. 
It is felt that the lectures, visits, interviews, and other related activi- 
ties holped the study groups understand the rich heritage, history, 
and culture that E^rvpt has developed, preser/ed, and passed on to 
Western Civilization. 

In that sense one must roali;!o that all cultures are dynamic and 
that within the many cultures change is an important characteristic. 
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Egypt, obviously, hfts been no exveption. However, Rince the revolu- 
tion of 1952, change, especially change In terms of the modernization 
process, has been greatly accelerated. The attempts at rapid moder- 
nization within all phavsos and institutions of Kgyptian life have us 
their ^roal the imj)r()Vonient of the quality of life lor all Kg>ptians. 
To date, these attempts havo only partially succocdod due to a number 
of extornal and intcvn:il reasons. It is hoped tliat the near future 
will brinjr greater .'uicce.is but the im!)<M-(:\nt elcmiiil, as expre:;sod in 
tho oau-at of thi.-; viiliinT^. '• that m.u!iTiii,::il!on in i!:rypt represents 
planned chanfre in order to brin;r Kjrypl into the modern era. 

Tho prim:'.i'y piiruo; .• u" this boo!: is to .«;hare with collearrues and 
.studo'i'.s <.uls'(I(« Kj^'.vpl llio vie\',-s. aUiludc-;. aj\d ideas pivsoiik'd by 
the iliT'ei-i'iit authors. A .sec )ndary purpose is to expo.so th^-? breadth 
and s •, pe tli.it llie ijuh c l of niodin-nizalioii process is havinif ujion 
the iiislilulion.-i and culture of Kgypt. 

Oiie sni: ll re ult of llils book may be to incre!i-«e, no matter how 
slljrht. Mumaii uiidor * .luliu'r of the dU ricullies faciii ,' a .vmall country 
which is tryir.j: to imi'r-.ve the liviii-r condUi -ns for all its people. 
Should it serve any of these ends, the |)ro.iect aiul the work oi" all 
p:M" 'i-'fit:. i;;""p'tiii«i :mk1 Aniericai'. can h(> (.v! i-;i(lcroM as w irlh the 
eff<Ji*: ; ♦•xpemled in the preparation, development and compl. iion of 
the seminars' task. 
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IMPRESSIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 

By 

MihaHNid Fahmy ( Leader of the Study Group, 1972 ) * 
Mehaid JaaMt ( AACTE Repreientative ) 



As noted in the introduction, the 1972 A.R.E. Seminar had four 
specific objectives. These objectives provided a practical framework 
for organising the programme of lectures and visits and for promoting 
the accomplishment of individual assignments that were identified by 
members of the study team. 

With regard to the first objective, providing participants witii an 
opportunity to gain first hand experience with problems related to the 
process of modernization in the A.R.E., the activity was eminently 
successful. Included in the series of distinguished lectures were aomt 
of Egypt's top experts in education, economics, research, science And 
other professions. Participants had an opportunity to discuss wifb 
them various issues and concerns related to the emergence of Egypt as 
a modem industrial state. The study team visited the Aswan High 
Dam, the Helwan Iron and Steel Complex, the textile mills at Kafr 
El-Dawar, the Kima Fertilizer Factory and many other enterprises 
that are a part of the national modernisation effort These oppor- 
tunities were provided for on>the-spot discussion of problems relattd 
to the work being done by these establishments. A complete list of 
the lectures and the visits appears in the appendix which is attached 
to this report 

It is important to note that some of the most important activities 
of the team do not all appear in the programme. Examples of tome 
of the most impressive such activities are : the reception held for 
members of the team by the Governor of Aswan ; the visit to the 
newspaper El-Ahram including the opportunity to chat with t!ie editor 
Mohamad Hassanein Haykal; the audience with the Governor of 
Alexandria which included a chance to talk about the problems related 
to administring that Governorate; the boat ride on the Nile with 
members of the Luxor City Council. 



(*i AoxUliinl l*r«fi>Mor of Kiluration. Wilkr* Cnllp||i>. PrnnNylvaniu. 
(•*) AMiiriiilp iJirprlor. AACTt;. 
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With respect to the second objective, that of clarifying the inter- 
relationships between educational planning and the modemiiation 
process in the A.R.E., the pm^'ess of the project was probably some- 
what limited In part, this can be attributed to tlie lack of knowledge 
of the group about the A.R.E. and its governmental structure. Most 
agree that planning in the Egyptian Government is characterized by 
a high degree of centnilization. Vertical lines of authority are clear, 
but the degree to which there is horizontal coordination Was not always 
easy for the group to discern due to shortage of time. This second 
objective might be the focus of u subsequent seminar involving educii- 
tors with highly specialised knowledge in the area of planning and 
modernization. Other recommendations on this point are cited by the 
director of the project in the A.R.E. in tho introduction. 

Tlio study team is still engaged in efforts to accomplish the third 
obiectivc — that of refininfr and dissiminating tlie Vnmledge gained 
during thoir work in the A.R.E. They have summari/etl and commen- 
ted on the programme of lectures, they are making and collecting 
items for audio-visual materials and they are preparing individual 
papers based on their work in the areas that they selected. The full 
impact of those eiforts will become evident wlien the participants 
return to their home campus to share this experience with their collea- 
gues and their stud-.Mits as well as with the SCy^ inslitulions in AACTE 
and the higher education community at large. 

The study team has been engaged in continual efforts to accomp- 
lish the fourth spcciiic objective. Numerous formal and informal 
contacts were ni;ule with educators of the A.R.E. Some of these 
expert:-, provided v.iluablc assistance to particli)ants in the accomplish- 
ment of their individual assi<,nmients. Some were included in the list 
of lectures who i^polce to the jxroup. All of these contacts included 
numerous opportunities to exchange views and establish a basis for 
future contact. i:?v|)tian educators showed a ntroni? interest in the 
1973 Interuatioaal Council on Education for Teaching (ICET) World 
Assembly which will convene in Nairobi, Kenya. That interest should 
be encouraged as a possible way to follow up on contacts developed 
during the seminar. 



COMMENTS, OBSERVA'nONS AND IMPRESSIONS 

By 

Willlim Eagan ( Leader of tue Study Group. 1973 ) * 



The most striking olcmotit in such an exposure as our seminar 
haii had to a foroijjn culture aie the people. We liave been deeply 
impivvSi.L»d by the K-yptiaiis* IVieiulK.iv^ss and keen sease of humor. 
Univerftully, wherever wc have <r')ne we have been lael with those 
characteristics, as well as with a sincere attitude of warmth for the 
Amoriciin. While tlie Ejjyptian disagrees with our KovernmenVa 
jiolicy in regard io llie Middle Kast, he due.^ nut lot Uiat stand in hiii 
way of cxpre.'sinK a ijenuine al'iection for u.s per.-5onally. 

First, becau'>e the naluro of our vi.sil to I'jryiit, a spminar ^roup 
studyin;? under llio nuspiees of Ain Sliams University, ;ve were jvivoa 
tour^ and in. ■)].\r:^^ w^vvva^^v rfslricted [he re juL;r tcjurist 

Second, i^iuce the If atjlh lA' our stay wa^ eight werks wc v/erc able to 
see the Nile Valley from its month at the Medil^M minen to its upper- 
most r'j'vptian p«)rti<in, Uike N.t.i.-er, at the bi>rder with Sudan, 

In our tourn ;vo visited the various major historical sites whicht 
while re'A'arding and awe in ^piring, need no comment hi re. Wc also 
visited ;ind were exposed lo several cultural developments aad activi* 
ties. Again the wealth gained from tliese Wiis largely personal wi ich 
can only be shared on thai level. What I would like to comment jp<^»A 
are tho.>e tours and visits that reflect the .single most impressive 
devclo])ment in ICgypt today, the Aswan High Dam. Everywhere wo 
MTcnt it was reflected somehow as the dominant factor in Egypt's 

fUtU! 3. 

With the completion of the full complex of tho Dam in 1075, 
Eg>'pt hopes to use it as the lever by which she emerges as an advan- 
ced nation in tho Twentieth Century. The impact is plainly noticeable 
wherever one goes. If one looks at social » cultural attitudes one 
sees and hears them in the process of change. The Egyptian realiaseft 
that the mere presence of the High Dam demands him to alter some of 
his traditional concepts so he can more fully benefit from it 

IWeupf of HiBlorjr, Soulherti Coliir«ilo Slalf College. 
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If one obtervM the induatrial sector one now sees steel mlUe 
instead of just agrieultttral fields. There is electrical power beiay 
extended into areas where twenty-five years ago knowlodge Of electri- 
cal products, such as television, would have been as foreign as ttie 
moon prior to space travel. In the agrarian realm one travds into 
what was, twenty years ago, unreelaimable desert. Only today one 
does his traveling through thousands of acres of grapes, com, alfalfa 
and other non-desert crops. 

Economically, the High Dam has convinced the contemporary 
Egyptian that he and his country are not condemned to a permanent 
underdeveloped status as a people and a land fit only for agricultural 
pursuits. It has provided him with the encouragement to make the 
personal economic sacrifices so that his nation may become a modem, 
industrial, agricultural, educated, democratic state playing an eqoit- 
able and responsible role in the world. 

This is not to say that the change has been easy or sure. Tlie 
Egyptian still has a long way to go in realizing his dreams. Total 
literacy, economic balance, population control, € the good life », healtii* 
fulness for all and the other elements the average American asphrea 
toward, are still more aspiration than reality in contemporary Egyp- 
tian life. However, what we have seen, visited and partaken of in our 
eight weeks, convinced us that the Egyptian is making as conscious, 
sincere and dedicated effort to accomplish those for his fellowmaa as 
is being undertaken anywhere in the world. 



THE UNIVERSrrY OF AIN SHAMS 

By 

IsomU GhMMm * 



On behalf of Ain Shams University, it gives me great pleasure to 
extend to all participants in this seminar my most hearty welcome. 
You have come a long way to visit our country and study the process 
of modemixation in Kgypt and its relationship to educational plann* 
ing. I understand that you will not only discuss our educational, 
social, and economic problems as related to our cultural background, 
bat will also have visits and interviews to enrich these discussions. 
I hope that the more you understand our problems and the efforts that 
are being made to solve them, the more you will appreciate our deter* 
mination to build a modem state. You ill probably discover that 
we have differences due to different bacAgrounds in our cultures. 
This does not mean that we do not have much in common. However, 
a stranger usually looks for differences, as a means of broadening his 
perspective on the world. 

We at Ain Shams University believe that understanding and 
interaction, particularly among university professors, can help pro- 
mote peace and friendliness among nations. This seminar is organi- 
sed by Egyptian educators and university professors for you, our 
American guests and colleagues. After your eight-week study of 
Egypt, you will carry back home much in the way of information, 
impressions, and experiences. You will probably share these with 
your students, your colleagues, and with others >/*io are interested in 
the outcome of your visit. I also understand that your sponsor, the 
American Association for Colle^ of Teach«r Education ( AACTG ), 
win disseminate the substance of your lectures about Egypt to its 900 
member universities and colleges. This is indeed welcome as it will 
bring this seminar to many other people as well. 

I thou^t that at this reception you might like to know something 
about the university which is acting as a host for your seminar. Ain 
Shams University is a young university compared to some other 
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Ggyptian universities. It was established in 1950. Al Azhnr Univer- 
sity, the oldest university in Egypt, is one thousand years old. Cairo 
university w:i» ostiibHshed in 1908 as a private uiiivei-sity and be- 
came a state university in 1925. Then Alexandria University was 
established in 1942. Other state univer itifs in Kgyjjt are Assuit 
(tO.'jfi), Manscntra (1972) and TanUi (1972). We also have the 
Amerir.ifi University in Cairo (Al C) which is a private university. 

Ain Shams University has a braijch in Zagazlg and in Shebin 
l!I Koni. This braiicli is cxpc'ctwl to boconic a seperate university 
.so«m. As.siilt Univi'isity als»> has branches in diiferent govemorates 
in Upper Htcypt. 

V.'lu'is our university v.iis established in 19.')() it was given the 
t<:;m • !l!i:'.him Wv.^Wa I'liiversity » after tlie name of the son of 
MoVi imod All, the founder of the ruling <lyn:isty at tliat time. It 
wj'.s I; : r thoujrht tliat it v/ould be more appnoriate lo j^ive the new 
••••i\"rsity a name that would be a permanent remlmU-r of the ancient 
1 • t< -v of this country aiid a symbol of iis i cultural traditions. 
Tlui-, : ' il l' r • i.r:;ni '!-l;ilii>.M ol' the rniveisily Council, a law waa 
pa- .<. : • '!, ji<;iji;^ {'•v nu-.no tt» •• The University oi' Ain Shams ». 

.A:M 5'!'-'niK ( I'ns iri<'aning the ;-'jn ) is t!;;* Ar.iliic name given 
to :. 1 • • ii'V v. :i !•■; \va:' (»ri(e Ummwu as « Uii > , vv by the Greek name 
(jf H'jliopoiis, « Tl'e City of the Sun ». The relijriouts im|>ort;»ncc of 
T^n r b:!ck to |):ehistorie times and it was there that sun-worship 
Av;,s I t') hav.- M- i;tinateil. A tliei)lovrital sclimil was «ot Up at Un 
\vb.. < ci lain beli :*s r» yarding t'lc cr» ition of the earth and cosraoa 
n .t-* ''(•v..i,,!)'..d. Tliese were destined to play an important part in 
the ? '•!• •(■•. of the ancient K;<yptians and in the organization of the 
offiriitl state relK^ioo. 

W ith the union of Upper and Lower Kgypt in r>200 B.C., Un's 
iutUu I e spread tlirotifrliout I'jnpt. Its highly developed politiad 
anil at'.tM'nIstrative i»\stitutio»is hel|K;d est^iblish order and stability. 
AIthnu;:h the focus of later political history was elsewhere, Un r<:mai- 
nod a « uH-.iral (•( '"'^r until the last days of the Pharaolw. This in 
indiv-.tl'-'d by the many events whicli took place in this locality as well 
as the references of the historians who came lo this area from other 
purU of the world. 

Kgypt was the center of knowledge for centuries and men came 
to the Nile Valley to study writing, architecture, mathematics, medi- 
cine, astronomy, and philosophy. Ain Shama was always one of the 
most important centers of learning, and men came to that locality to 
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study and to worship at the temple of c Ra » with its twin obelisks, 

of which one is still standing today. 

The obelisk in our university emblem refers to one of the holy 
symbols of thr sun. nnd the hawk on either side of the obelisk is but; 
another sign of the holy sun. 

Ain Shams University has nine faculties in Cairo : Arts, Law, 
Science, Medicine, Engineering, Conunerce, Agriculture, Education, 
and the University College for Women. In Zagazig we have Agricul- 
ture. Commerce, and Veterinary Science plus a branch of the Faculty 
of Medicine and a branch of the Faculty of Education. In Shebin 
El-Kom we have also Agriculture and another branch of the Faculty 
of Education. 

Tlic total number of students in our university has risen from 
7.5:J(> in 1950/51 to 00.350 ( of whom 22.080 are women ) in 1972/7:5. 
The teaching staff in 1972/73 numbered almost 3.000 including more 
than one thousand graduate assislants. Thus we have all the advaa- 
tagcii iiud disadvantages of the « big university ». 

This is only a very brief introduction to our university. I am 
.sure yuu will come to know it better as you meet with our faculty 
members and students. 

While Ain Shams University is your sponsor, I have delegated 
Prof. Dr. Salah Kotb to be the host director of this seminar. As my 
immediat predecessor as President of Ain Shams University and one 
who has devoted a lifetime to Egyptian education at nearly all levels. 
I know that you will find him knowledgeable about many of the aretis 
you have come to study and helpful in assisting you in all mailers 
concerning your stay here. Through him the entire facilities of the 
University are at your disposal. 

I would like to repeat that you are most welcome here, and I wi^li 
you and the seminar every success. 
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ON THE BRIDGING OF GAPS 



It is euitomary nowadays to reptat tho trniim that, thaaki to tlit 
«Mt and speed of communication and the spread of knowledfei the 
world Is getting smaller and smaller. We can have f uUy documented 
first hand information about the Red Indians, the Aborifines of 
Australia, and Vatican Council II. The implication is that this will 
eventually lead to harmony and peace between men. 

This has not been the case, gaps between peoples, institutions, 
ideologies and cultures are even wider and more numerous today than 
before. The problem of gaps has always existed, but it was never as 
important or as urgent as it is today. In ancient times gaps were 
taken for granted because they depended on the real superiority of one 
man, or a group of men, over others. Juluis Ceasar was so immensely 
superior to his legionaries that the gap between them was admitted 
and his authority was not disputed, perhaps not even discussed and 
certainly not re8cn<:ed. 

The spread of (*ducation and the availability of knowledge seem 
to have had the paradoxical result of making gaps more difficult to 
accept Not all differences constitute gaps. Differences that are 
temporary and those which exist between things that are in continu- 
ous flux are not true gaps. They become gaps when they tend to be 
kisting or when they exist between two fully-established and stable 
institutions. Defects in any one structure are sometimes called gaps 
such as those which exist in our knowledge or culture. Ttiese have to 
be filled and not bridged. 

Gaps are of two kinds, some are narrow and deep such as those 
between the various faiths: others are wide and shallow such as those 
between the rich and the poor, very few are both wide and deep. 
Gaps exist in all walks of life. They exist even in individual psy- 
chology, the most obvious being that between a man's aspirations and 
his abilities. A man who does a job slightly better than his abilities 
soon becomes anxious, neurotic and generally unhappy, while he who 
does a job slightly less than his maximum competence becomes com- 
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f ortable, relaxed and cttntented. This may be a great personal tt9gedy. 
all too common In our day and age. However, the most serious tragedy 
today \^ the existence of gaps between groups and institutions. 

The forces acting on our societies are of two kinds, the centripetal 
wliieh hri' ^r people to;retber and the fentrifujrjd which tend to separate 
them. (\»ntripe( il forces u^unl'v originate from self-interest. Relun- 
jr».. r to a makes one feel secure, fi-om any but the more serious 

aj itre^^^ions, and ennuv:""* one*s \yc\nfc able to profit by the efforts of 
tl * jr-out) ni I-'? tfian on;^ would be a!>le to o')(ritn by individual exer- 
tions. Till* cohesi >n belwcen m-^mbers of any jrronp depend.^ on the 
at tract i^Mis ar.d repulsions existing within the group. The.«;e vary at 
cli^fei\Mi( time^ aiul occasionally m:*v cease a.ll tncrothe^. Th^ most 
inv>ort;tM^ ct nlri))etal force was. until quite recontly, that of nntiona* 
li: m. (*v» rv m:in bcinir expected to put liis etnnitry above everything 
oho. R(»!i'rion is also a strong cetitrinetal force ])rin«r'n? tof^ether 
!>OMi)l- mI! sh:».d?s. Philosophy tau??ht that logic was the factor in 
briT)g'air |>eople of c<iual mental development together. 

\ov/;ula\s ideoloriei seem to be potent centripetal forces of ext- 
reme imoorta! ce. I'p to the First World War it v as axiomatic that 
nationalism was the supreme power of cohesion netween comuatriots. 
A revolution in this connection has already taken place, Dockworkers 
in the T.S.A. seem to understand the dockw<n'kors in London more 
than tbev undorstanu their employers. They were ready to support 
dockworkers in other nations even when this led to a loss of business 
and money to their employers, a very significant change indeed. 
Tliis reshuffling of loyalities is gaining momentum and will probably 
change our social life beyond recognftion. At first sight this seemed 
to be a step in the right direction, loyalities cutting across frontiers 
between nations. The fact is that this movement changed the vertical 
gaps between nations into more horizontal gaps between groups and 
classes. Thus it did not advance the cause of peace in the World. 

Centrifugal forces are stronger and more effective leading to ever- 
widening gaps. Modem life enhances these centrifugal forces. Our 
life today is too big, too fast and too feverish. Bigness is in itself 
a metins of increasing the gap between the big and the small. Big 
biisine'^s'^^ drive small businesses out of existence, to the detrement of 
both. Big businesses are essentially amoral. Is the manager of 
General Motors rij-^ht if he forproes for the sake of scruples, a decision 
whicli v/ould bring m-^ro profits to the share-holders ? Probably not. 
His oblifration to ilie sin re-holders makes such a decision very serious 
even if it were morally reprehensible, I maintain that no man is big 
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enouffh to be President of the United States of America even with the 
assistance of competent technicians. Tlie last decision of « Yes » or 
« No ^ lies with him* No man can be aware of all the implicatijns of 

so mnrncnttius a docision. Hiprncss seems U» be the order of the diiy, 
which is not conducive to the health of nations. 

We also live at far too fast a pace. Exc'.\^55ivo r^vred is a potent 
ponM*^"r<'7»l force* tenfliiv: td sonriratn p(VM)le still further. It wan 
AU^^Mi Huxley who rennrked that speed if* tho only human pleasure 
not V^fnvn to Iho ancients, llenee our addietion. V\'^ like sjkv for 
the ^^^^ -ic'il e\liil:M-;»tion it ituhice?;. Yet it i.s c-or^Min that nr>!>ody is 
any i- Mo?* for crossiii^r Wm^ XthmMc in six hours instead of nir:e. The 
picture of a businrs.';m:'n flyincr with hi«? secretru— : nd her Ivrvvrltor 
in •'Mor.'^onie plane, making important decisions and commnnicatinjc 
ord'^** J wlreles.'^ would be comic if it were not .so {rajrically expressive 
of •» " t '*y rt^ • ttifiK' ' li^^t^. Xf.^*"'"n:n):*»' r-'-'M >:>s rr-v1' the 

det'^rj ovation of journalism for they Irrid to raw opiaions and hasty 
ju<' v*?it On:' Iv/'iiv: vc?'*^ Mot ri'*/ » I ) funetioti u'(»ll evc" ;sive 
.«»pe<^{V We liMv.^ no tir»f» to VMvM. let alt^U'^ to w-^'^sh (he full imolicii- 
tion^ or sneh biif decisions. Kvery or^ui has an oplimum -ix.e tieyond 
wh^ ^1.^ functions are inevital)lly impaired. No v/onder many people 
in 1^* positions soon b'jc«>ne psychopaths. 

T !»rer^r the conceptions of jyaps as an extdanation of the ills of our 
mod ^^M life to that of conflict. We inherited the notion of conflict 
from inkers of the Nineteenth Century. They saw conflict every- 
whe^r , whereas wc are now more impressed by the harmony rather 
than r^lrr^rd in nature. 

Up to t!ie First World War the prevailing notion wa.n derived 
from a false interpretation of Darwin. People thouj^ht that the strug- 
jfle f' r existence and survival of the fittc<-t meant thait members of 
the same species fought each other so tlie fitt(v:t mirrht survive. 
Danvin said nothing of the sort. All he made reference to was strug« 
strurt'l^^ ajpiinst the environment. It is certainly childish to Imagine 
that one dog has to fight another dog so that a better one may evolve* 
Tlint notion was a reiilly dangerous one and resulted in the catastro- 
phie^ :*1| can sec. The same concept was entertained by Freud who 
was "^npnosed to attribute all our ills to a supposed conflict between 
the c^'^^cioun and the subconscious, a sort of boxing match in which 
the subconscious always won. But it was Karl Marx who raised the 
idea of conflict to the level of a law of nature* 

Vi^v all its world-wide spread and fervent admiration of its 
adherents, Marxism may be positively true in the field of economics^ 
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but phikMophicaUy it offend no ffcplaaatlon and prwerilMd M 
t» ept violenoe. Ito emphasis on conflict being tlie main cavM of 
trouble cannot lead to hamony between classes. Marsists claim that 
they do not preach conflict, they only state a fact They forget (^t 
they made conflict a creed with no appreciable snccess. 

The notion of our ills being the result of gaps which coaM be 
bridged may be a better explanation, offering better means for thiir 
correction. The kiborer today is not moved by the fact lhat h» Is 
exploited or that he does not receive the full value for Us work. He 
is motivated in his aggreuive attitude by the fact that there is a wide 
gap between him and his employer. As a matter of fact he lives 
better than Louis XIV, except for the number oi women the lattMr 
made friends with. The hiborer does not care much for the aoMnities 
he lacks if it were not for his envious attitude toward those who have 
a better chance in life. 

Higher wages and better conditions of life are of course necessary 
and just, but they will not bring any peace or harmony in the world of 
labor. Two things are essential, employers should be more charitable 
in giving up some of their rights and laborers need not insist on 
equality with their superiors. This gap in particular can not be fil- 
led, it has to be bridged by advances on both sides. The sphrit of 
being contented is looked upon in these days as a bign of weakness. 
Competition is supposed to be the greatest motive behind progress. 
This is certainly wrong. The object of any man should' be to develop 
his abilities to their maximum. To keep up with the Jones' is a classic 
joke but we are doing worse, we are trying to be superior to the Jones'. 

Sailors of old had plenty of food but they lacked fresh fruits and 
thus becair e afflicted with scurvy. So is it with laborers today. We 
can give them all the wages they demand and all the amenities they 
desire but will it make them any happier ? They lack the spirit of 
contentment and this shortage has to be remedied. Tliey should have 
the element of faith before becoming in any way happier thsin they are 
now. Privileged people are responsible for much of this envy by 
setting up as the final ideals of life, the possession of yachts and the 
enjoyment of champagne dinners. Thus, it can bo maintsiined, that 
aflluetit socities are not necessarily rich ones. Tlie word affluence 
describes perfectly the soulessness of plenty and reduces to a great 
exlei»t tlie influences of moral considerations. 

Our knowledge of culture is vitiated by wrong clsisslfication, a 
great source of error in an • study and a serious impediment to the 
growth of science. We al'. know that our knowledge of nature was 
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arrested for almusl two Uiouk^ukI year^ by the wronsr classification of 
elements into earth, water, fire and air. Culture is usually classified 
according to a country of f>rij?in. We si>eak of French culture and 
(Icrman culture which arc dislinctivf enou^^h but the differences bet* 
ween them are not f undaimental and can not ser\*e as a b;usis for proper 
c):is.vification which should be based on psychological rather than 
national qualities, Chissifyin? culturas as either Eastern or Western 
is still worse* for it has no si^iificance, Kiplin^*s famous line < east 
i.^ east and west is west and n 3'er the twain shall moot » nsiy be good 
poetry and doubtful politics, but it is certainly bad philosophy. 

The hir.tory of culture runs alonjr similar lines starting in most 
primitive T>eople from very nearly the s;ime point. Tlien they develop 
accordinfT to certain treneral principles. This is a fascinating study 
which, unfnrtunatclv vvo can not develop here, 

Pome cuUur;>:> develop up to a cl tain stage and th?n, for .nomc 
rea^.on known or uuktiown. their growths are arn»sted while some 
cither cultuivs ci atinue to yvow. Thus, differences between cultures 
rr^m t * ho a c[:iostio!t of Ihoir jn^owlh. They all start hesitantly with 
i! crude r.tyl \ a stajre which in m;iny respects is more genuine ari 
i ;prc^^ivf' h:in florid sty!^ more r.civancod and sophisticated 
fiiages. \\ hon ll:e style becomes more refined a culture develops into 
ilT c^^s.<ic •:i«rn. Thi> clp.ssicipm soon losses its creative power which 
lead^ t<j thi^ arrest of frrowlh. Cultures do not die unless their people 
^ c-oa.so to . \i:;t > entities, e.g., hripi.-nod with tlie Incaii. In other cases 
% ciilturos .-inij !y hiliernale leadinsr a : -/rt of suspended animation, keep- 
ir^fr up sotno of their old r.chicvcnicrits without any new significant 
Croat io"v>. When they begin to l)e revived, «/fton with a jolt, under 
tl:o infl : of internal and extornrd causes, thoir revival follows 
almost i<l ntical lines. 

.At ' • prc.ont time v/o are witnc'sin? the rcviv;il of almost all 
priiniliv- ^ ^ uro; in an attomol not only to develop thoir own vitality, 
Imi V : n impcrativo ohj' -t of hooping pace with tiie advanced 
(iiltrii i '»!' iJ'day. \:\ V*o;l Arrlc". i)coplo choso to take up the culture 
iu the \v ' ' in \[r> totality start in[^ iVom where the Wo.>t ended. Tho 
hn-^t €:;:unple of this is what President Songor has done. He showed 
that lalcnioj Airicans can write French poetry as jTood as the Frencli, 
thus proviiis: that there is no truth in tho myth of the inherent inferio- 
rily of ; live rv.c^s. He dc^initoly succeeded In this. In the same 
way XijTorian author.^ are writing excellent drama in perfect English 
doj)ictinfT their own life style and its problems. In this way they 
solved the problem of their cultural renaissance. But is this the right 
way to create a new authentic Senegalese or Nigerian culture. 

m 
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The result would certainly bo to crwite a culture only for the elit*, 
which is not the best way to create a national culture. With the more 
dovelopcd cultures such as the Arabic. Indian and Chinese, the problem 
is both simiiler and more difficult: simpler because the distance bet- 
ween the point at which these cultures were arrested is not so far 
from tlie cultures of today: moro difficult because it is impossible to 
disregard completely their valuable and deep rooted aspects. 

At one time, up until the Fifteenth Century, the Arabic cultui'e 
war; ib.o most highly developed in the World. Then it hibernated until 
rnrly in the Nineteenth Century when the new revival began. A good 
mnnv Uiiiiker^., auth'^rs. and ar.ists began to emulate their Western 
colle;iiruoj<. There is hardly a school of thought which did not have 
ronrr vntalivc.^ jmiong u^. There were and still are many Egj'ptian 
:iurn(»rs wiU) have r.doptcd imnrc-.sioiiism, symbolism, existentialism 
and (^v-ii [he tiioMlro w the absurd. Tliey thou^lio they woro taking 
a r.!; 'i ri;*. I;;: wliich they hoped to arrive at the same dcgi*ee of deve- 
1 »: nicnt as the West 

(V>m( -r; 'r riV; a nolhor nioven^onl took phce in which the old 
cultti '^ was revived in ii.^ old form i\:v\ this is still b?ing followed with 
v: * Ar the same time attempt:; are bein^j made to give the old 
rulturo a n*odern form, more compatible with the modern evolution 
v\-^[\\Vi\ a du'^'icult but r.ol impossible task. Personally I am in 
favor developing our culture naturally ivithout any deliberate plann- 
ing o * its futt^re. Very probably its natural devo! ):>ment will be to* 
ward 'Vc loi'ii civilisation. We should profit by the pa.st experience 
of tr' ^l and error which the V. o: t went through during the four cen- 
tur! i tho n'^:i;-.is-:incG : v.e should try to do this in a much shor- 
ter tinr^ t)i n ihoy diJ, yet v.IthoMt missing any of the stages of 
dev( looncnt. 

!: !ai a ; It may, v.e c:ui safely str.L^ that we have already arrived 
at a v.hich allow.; u"» to .sliMV In the solution of the universal 

pr »l ' \i of educ. lion. Kducation i.s of course, the only mcanr^ of 
cm -m i ccnUnuity in culture. Education in general, and higher 
r^!uc ! ;n in particular, is actually passing through a crisis. There 
was a time v;!:or. education was fairly simple. It formed the link 
})etv.v^:!i pae:t, present and future generations. Educationalists were 
on firm 'nound: the past was not so very different from the present 
;»nd tliore wn^ every reason to believe that the future would not bo 
radicallv different from the present. Men were considered cultured 
v;I:c^i ' ey know something about the classics and philosophy with u 
knowl'j.lge of the masterpieces of literature* On the strength of such 
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education, men were able to deal effectively with the problems of their 
lives without much teclinical knowledge. Thi^ sort of education hoi- 
pod to develop a refined and sophi ticated type of common sense which 
pccmed to be all that they needed. 

The development of technology made such education quite inade* 
quate. A man has to be armed with a complete and detailed knowledge 
about his job. No amount of general culture can prepare a man to 
pilot an airplane. To be an expert pilot demands the expending of an 
r mount of energy and time which leaves little for acquiring knowledgt 
of tlie general culture. Thus those experts, by being mere technicianSt 
are deprived of any bvond outlook on life. This is not only detremen- 
tal to their general development, but it also interferes with their 
:it)ility to keep abreast of the progress of their own speciality. 

Tl:o QViMA of education today is how to make cultured people good 
tocb.;:iciar. ; and hov/ to giva technicians a good understanding of 
general cuIUiro. Cno solution is that of the wolUknown theory of the 
two cultures, by which humani.sts are given a year at least of intense 
scicn'i' ic .slucly and Kcicnco sludonts arc given a year or so of real 
l>um:r'i ;lic education. In practice this appears to be difficult to 
acl:i?v:^. There Kcom.s to be a divcrsfonce cf aptitudes between the 
liinnnrj; tH aiid .scientists. Tliis change of gear seems too difficult 
exconl Tor tlic very t'llcntcd. Probably this i« not the solution of the 
dilcrinr.i facing the world of education at present. 

Tiic solution \a to try to make a culture of science. I believe that 
this i^ not impossible. Science neaning a technique of thinking, has 
the advantage of being universal and of being ever growing and by 
its V( V nature accumulative, qualities which can not be claimed for 
humtii^f; m. This is the distingui.shing feature between science and 
technijlo^ry. Technolofry of the atom produced the atomic bomb, but 
science of the atom has changed all our knowledge about nature. 
Sciotico toacliM correct ob.son*ation, correct analysis and correct syn- 
thesi:*, esti^blishinf? lawr* which can be applied to all branches of know- 
bdjro. Tliis is a very ambitious hypothesis which only time can prove 
or rcriito. 

Science has already shown that the various disciplines are not 
alien to each other and are cert'iinly not antagonistic. They form 
a hnrrionioU3 whole froM the simplest to the most complex, higher 
lawn being e.^'.sentialiy extrapolations of lower ones. Science is the 
only dir^ciplinc on which all men can agree, a good starting point for 
agrc:?ing on other things. Thus the claim that the habit of mutual 
agrccn'ent is best developed by training in science. In this way bar* 
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mony can be developed betwnim seemingly Irreconcilable attitudes* 
Most men are reasonable in the etymological sense of the word, i.e., 
they have reasons for their actions. Mankind can all agree on the 
truth of a scientific theory, but not all can agree on the beauty of 
a specific painting or a particular poem. By education eulturw, 
properly understood, can be brought closer together. In this way the 
gaps between them will be effectively bridged. 

I have-gi-eat hop's that scientific education in its highest sense 
will lead to peiice and harmony. For one thing science will cure us 
of wrong techniques of thinking. We are in the habit of thinking in 
opposites. things being either right or wi-ong, true or false, hot or cold. 
Science teaches that these are not opposites, rather that 
manifestations of continuous processes and that there is no need to 
consider them as opposites or apt;igonists. 

Take a question of a thing being hot or cold. Philosophprs (.on- 
sider thi.^ as a clear example of opposites which can 'o exht ir. one 
thing at the same time. The fact is that the temperature of an object 
is a function of molecular movement from absolute zero to the highest 
known temperature and that hotness and coldness only refer to our 
body temperature which is quite accidentiil. 

Again old chemists thought that a thing is either an acid or an 
alkaline. Now we know that acidity and alkalinity are functions of 
hydrogen ion concentration. Once we master this technique of think- 
ing most things usually considered as opposites will no longer be so. 
The physical and t. )taphysical. the material and the spiritual will no 
longer be considered as antagonstic. It is hoped tliat this harmony 
of thinking will result in a harmony of behavior. 

This attitude of mind which sees continuity in all things is entirely 
the result of science. Even light and darkness should not bo consido- 
red :is opposites for light is only that segment of electro-magnttic 
w-ivei to which our eyes aro sensitive. FAcn black objects can emit 
rays similar to light waves, but with a different freqtiency. Science 
uho teaches that the various disciplines run parallel to each other 
without any oppo.sition. Physics, for example, is one continuous dis- 
ciplinc from the atom. Chemistry is an excellent example of con- 
tlnuity starting from the simplest compound"* to the most complex 
ones which are the basis of life. Again science teaches the hierarchy 
of laws, each one acting at a certain level of phenomena, without the 
higher laws being in any way contrary to lower ones. I have else- 
where tried to prove this theory in detail but here I only want to 
cmphnsiie that science is a unifying factor. 
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But where do humun values come into this system ? We talk 
about values without really believing in them. This reminds me of 
T.E. Lawrence describintr a padre preaching to soldiers as the blind 
preaching to the douf with no result sit sill. Talking about values will 
not help much in making them sin effective force in shaping man's 
behavior. 

Take violence which is a very complex subject indeed. The most 
common cause of violence is a previous violence. Tnke for example 
the disgusting crime of kidnapping. This is sometimes done to obtain 
release of political pri.-<oners. Hut what had the Government been 
doing ? Tliey h:id in fact first kidnapped the political prisoners with- 
»)Ut trial. The fact that this is d(me in the open with the legal force 
of the police docs not change the nature of the crime. Violence can 
not be prevcnli'fl by counter-violence. This has silv.ays failed, in fi.ot 
it leads to more violence, ;i vicious circle which seems to have no end. 
In this situatici there is a genersil atmosphere favorable to violence. 
A general almosphcro of violence exists before and during wars. This 
makes enquiry into war guilt futile. To sivoid violence we have to 
bridge the gsips which are all too often the main cause of wars. It is 
SI council of despsiir to think that violence is a natural phenomena and 
that gaps will always exist. 
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LIVING IN EGYPT 



By 

Carl V. Schlereii) Jr. ^ 



Ancient Egypt has been n cradle of human civilization and a cross- 
roads of mankind for over five thousand years. You will see the 
remnins of these civilizations that have been preserved in so many 
ways, not only in the remarkable treasures of antiquities in Cairo and 
Luxor, but also in the practices and consciousness of modem Egj'ptians, 

It is appropriate that Americans should come to the country that 
has pjven, and ir, still giving, so much to world civilization. Last year 
Americnns represented the largest group of non-Arab nationals to 
come to Egypt. In spite of that Egypt remains in the United States 
one of the least well-understood countries in the worlds 

Von have come to learn about Egypt. I shall talk to you about 
« Livtn.T in Eijypt Hopefully we all learn from living, and in what 
follows I sliall give you some information, helpful hints, and opinions 
which may give you a perspective from which you can enjoy more, 
and understand better, tlie people and events that you will encounter 
during your stay. 

The cultural wealth of Cairo is at the disposal of all who live or 
visit here. The legacy of ancient Egypt hardly needs publicity. How- 
ever, through the ages, after the decline of ancient Eg>*pt down to the 
pro. t nt (lay, this country and city have been a center of culture and 
cultunil diffusion. 

Tho Muslim wave of conrjuest and immifjr^^tion, beginning in the 
Srvt^nth Contnry, made Ctiiro the chief commi»rci:tl and cultural center 
in lh'» Muslim v/r»Hd. Ono of the chief rcjisons for the Inlh^r wns the 
AKA::hr.i\ an inr.titutiou that is both Mtwpio ;uul T-nivorsity, which 
]); >\ u^oufjht ?tu<1nnts from Africa and the Middle K;ist to Cairo for 
l,0''o ;.,;irs. At ihr, time of the first confernce of nonalignecl luuionH, 
hoM i 1 lUindung in 1055, the Kgyptifin revolution was lo:;s than three 
yetirs old. Pro:;idont Nasser was not as widely known as he was to 
become after the Suez War in 1956. At the last minute he decidv^d 

("•j The Anirriran univeraity in Cairo. 
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that the Sheikh of the Al-Azhar should go along as a member of hte 
delegation. When the delegation .irived, the Pvesident was greeted 
with appropriate formality. Howover. there was clearly us much 
popular interwt in mooting the Sheikh of the Al-Azhar, as there was 
in meetint' the President him.self. The event illustrated, dramatically, 
to President Nasser Ihe quiet links that Egypt has had throughout the 
worhl through the Al-Azhar. Therefore President Nasser included 
the Sheikh Kl-Azhar in subsequent high-level delegations in the region. 

Cairo is the only city in the Muslim world which has had a con- 
tinuous coiisl ruction of Islamic sc1km)1s, hospitsds and mosques since 
the Seventh Century. I hope that you will have time to visit them, 
since tln\v bring to you in a way that a ttdk caimot what this city was 
Jike, the merchants, the commercial activity, the religious life, during 
the ei:i, v.licn the cily was cut off from the West. 

N; poleon conquered ICgypt in a few days in 1798 and, in so doing, 
reestablished Kurope.m contact with the country. The nature of this 
coiiU'.cl from then almost to the prcsent-day was brutal, and intense, 
and it helps explain the way Egyptians view the West today. The 
l.*iO years alter Napoleon witnessed waves of immigration which 
brouidit Greeks, Italians, French, British plus other nationalities into 
ctmtacl with the Muslim majurity and the Coptic Christian minority, 
miihlnz this country as diverse as any in the world. Since the 1962 
Revolution the European minorities have dwindled, the country has 
become more consciously « Arabic », and control has shifted clearly 
into the hands of people who speak Arabic, though whose roots are 
Egyptian. For the first time in Egyptian history, children of farmers 
and laborers are playing a role in (lie economic, social and political 
development of tlie nation. The interweaving of ancient culture, a 
proud Islamic heritage, intensive coi^act with Europe and a socialist 
revoh:<-iun provide the visitor, or foreign resident, in Egypt an oppor- 
tunily for exposure to a vibrant, cont«mi)orary, cultural, artistic, and 
social lite. In Cairo one must always regi-et the cultund interests he 
has not had time to pursue. 

For all of us here in educaticm, Cairo is where the action is in 
this |)art of the world. Egypt has a higher per-capita university 
popf.lrition than the t'nitod Kingdom and many other countries in the 
Western world. While there are problems associated wiHi this mag- 
nitude (»f educational committment., it is nonetheless an index of this 
society's belief in education, it--, committment to education, and the 
influence that this country ha,-, throughout the region in educational 
matters. The University of Kuwait is virtually an Egyptian univer- 
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tity eitablished along the lines of Cairo University. Lebanese Arab 
University in Beirut was established and is operated to this day under 
a special agreement with the University of Alexandria. The Univer- 
sity of Libya was established with the same draft laws and int«?rnal 
regulations us Cairo University. All the above are largely staffed by 
Egyptian professors. Similar examples may be given for the Sudan 
and Saudi Arabia. The Egyptian example is neiirly as strong through- 
out the region in primary and secondary education as well. This 
applies to educational organization, curriculum, and especially to 
teaching stiil'f. Much of the inspiration and direction in primary und 
secondary education comes from the Ain Sliams University Faculty of 
Education, the oldc.s< faculty of education in Eg^ pt. 

Ancient Eg>pti:ui.s worshipped the god of the sun, and many 
visitors still come to Fjr> pt lor its almost unceasing supply of sunshine, 
tt probably does not rain more than a dozen times pcr-year in Cairo. 
There is litiie hunudity in Cairo and less in upper Egypt, though 
Mediterranean brtcses bring a little more rain, much more humidity 
and cooler temperatu'^es to Alexandria. Summer maximum tempera- 
ture average about S5' in Cairo and 112' in Aswan, but Egyptians 
have a solution for tlio hot afternoons. They go inside thick-walled 
buildings from about two U) six p.m. and come out for some of the 
loveliest evenings found anywhere. They get the most out of it by 
waiting until ten or eleven in the evening to have dinner. On the 
other hand the winter cold suri)rises most foreigners. Temperatures 
sink into the high 30's and sweaters and heavy clothing are absolutely 
necessary. The Cairo resident can note with self-satisfaction the 
plane loads of Europej-.ns, organized under doctors* supervision, who 
come to Cairo to rt'liovo their aches and pains by brief exposures to 
the very sun and air that the niitive enjoys all year round. 

Would any of you, women included, believe that you can walk 
down any street in Cairo, u city of 7 million persons, alone at any time 
of the day or night without fear of getting robbed, raped, or mugged T 
That should not be an excuse to walk down a crowded street with your 
wallet hanging halfway out of your pocket; temptation is great every- 
where. But the remarkable fact is thai this is a country with little 
crime, e8i)eci-i!ly crimw of violence. Similarly, despite a famed his- 
tory of hashish use, /iallu(!itif)i'unics and other sorts of drugs are nearly 
noi'-()Xistt;nt in conlfmporary Egypt. According to a recent report 
I havt! seiMi. tlio trover m met it's efforts to outlaw hashish and other 
nai'cotlcs huv(» bwn I 'ltrdy suiicesaful. Your professor of sociology 
might do Wfll to inquire about crime and criminology in Egypt. He 
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may find that we Americans could learn some things about society and 
social organization from the Egyptians. 

Perhaps one of the most rewarding and remarkable aspects about 
Egypt for me» as an American, is the emphasis that Egyptians place 
upon people and human relations. There is a tedency to think less 
about issues and problems in the abstract. \\*ith people there is a 
tedency to say, « 1 know you. You have come to my home. You are 
someone special to me, and regardless of what else happens in the 
world, politically, economically, socially, thats the thing that comes 
first In discussion, more attention may be given to the way in 
which something is said — the degree of respect and understanding 
given the other i)erson — than to the substance itself. All this is 
something I see in sharp contrast to the life style that has developed 
in thp United SUites in the last half of the Twentieth Century. Far« 
thormore, Egyptians have a real sense of hospitality toward foreigners 
in ponoral and toward Americans in particular. To most Americans 
this is unexpected and quite overwhelming. I hope you will have an 
rpporftinlty to get to know some of the speakers and other participants 
in IhU ))ro{?ram on more than simply an « Vm coming to give you 
a taPc » basis. To Americans who come to E^^pt cnnd to those who 
live in I'prypt the most important and attractive part of their experi- 
ence horo is contact with Egyptian society and not with the tourist 
gloss iivA hotel life, not to moiition the hotel food that you are experi- 
encing. The m(K%t memorable things will be the contacts you will have 
with EK>'ptian people. The climate, the cultural richness, the absence 
of crime, and most of all the Egyptians themselves are only some of 
the m^r^t Mlpr"5:mt cM ^pect.^. I have found about life in Cairo and Egypt 
You will find much more. 

Even t!nu*:h there i ; much to be experienced and much to be 
enjoyiMl in Egypt, we need to be receptive to the learning and the joy. 
WlioMf^vor anyone loaves the environment wilh which he is familiar ha 
UMualir ^r- U a !}!! stran;?o until he gets used to hi.H new surroundings. 
Wit' ':i tiie United ^'taJps, wlierevor we go the cluingo is ncvc^r irreat. 
Mr o'^ 11 ' i\\)c:\k V.i\[::\\a\]. Wo :-h?irc a .sons;o oi common hiv.lory. We 
drivo il:^ same civa iav\ eat m'u\y of the same f<jo(ls. Our transport- 
ali .ri, (' wtnu:iic:.'; and ma:;s media syslema help Uf^ to share a 
mon* c /mnion ir'-nlity today than perhaps ever before in Amercian 
hi-t-ry. When go ahrnntl as a ca^>ual tourist wo r:a*ply leave a 
familiar eii\ iro;im?nt U^v long. A whole network of hotels, camp* 
grounds, and service people speak our language^ anticipate and cater 
to our needs. We are usually reinforced by countrymen with whom 
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we travel We observe foreign hinds» b'^t rarely participate in the 
culture of the land we visits 

When we go abroad under other circumst^inces» perhaps as a stu« 
dent or a resident, we are more likely to participate in a foreigit* 
culture. At this point we may encounter several levels of unfami- 
liarity. First, we find that tlie simple mechanics of daily living using 
the telephone, getting around, shopping, cleaning, or fixing the sink 
become major problems and a source of worry. Second, we may find 
the behavior of nationals incomprehensible, whether this is in r^sard 
to local driving practices, the punctuality of a colleague or the behavior 
of a servant This normal and predictable sense of isolation from 
local culture which we begin to feel has been given the term, % culture 
shock While this describes a normal and predictable condition^ 
with the right frame of mind you can limit its intensity and duration 
and nuike the learning process an enjoyable one. 

Americans in Egypt often ask, « Why can't these people spesik 
English »? A fair question if you come from a country where we have 
spokon English since the time our nation was founded. People say 
time ii.xd time again ttiat the most difficult thing in Cairo, particularly 
if they are not under the sponsorship of an organization such as Ain 
Shams University, is not being able to get along Arabic. It's not 
being able to speak the language. It*s not being able to read the 
signs. You cannot even tell what street you are on, except downtown 
where some of the streets have signs in both Arabic and English script. 
You^ rericlion to Arabic is a toLally normal one. But there are ways 
you can get around your frustration. You can learn the numbers, 
from one to ten or from one to fifty. 1t*s very easy. Ask someone 
to v^-rite them down for you. You do not need to be able to pronounce 
thnm. If you can thut*s fine, but it's stage two. My wife has gotten 
that ^*ar, and it makes her feel very good. She can walk out into the 
matkcl, she can hcj the posted prices, she can see the bus number 
for some particular destination and can say, « That's the bus 1 want 
to take to get to mch and such That helps one to feel much more 
at home. I recommend your taking a bus. Some Egyptians would 
not because buses are crowded. But if you want to get out among 
the people and relieve some of the sense of isolation that you have 
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between yourself and the masses around you, it's a very good prescrip- 
tion. You could also take a bus out to the Pyramids in mid-morning. 
It is a lovely ride. Ajrain the imiK>rt:mt thing is to feel that you are 
iUnwg soniothiijjf on ycjur own that say.-., « This is nie, I'm doing it in 
\\m .-^ocioty, and nobtwly hack home would believe it if I told them 
aliout it >. Cnmnuitjication."* also pre.sent a problem in Arabic. Hotel 
pe<):?!o ni;iy Ih' !;<Mpfiil. I'lit you really should not feel frustrated about 
not k?n>vviiig it. If you can pick up some phrases, .such as c Shukran » 
which nioi'iis - Th:trk you •> or < Ahlan wa .sahlan » which mean* 
« !,t l!t> or ^ wolcom;' •. llicso might make you feol more at home. 

Ai!!itlior thinjr t^:it bothers people quite often i.^ that the sUindard 
of clcanlino^;'-. is not what it is back in Denver or San Fransisco, to 
t.i! • h it nf Amovicu's b. a examples. If you v.ere to take other 
r\: '«s nf cities that I know in the Stutt!^, thou I do not think that 
x\v.' c.)miMi*i:<m wouUl be so unfltittfrinir to Ciiivo. In Cairo you 
ti' '"' i' tliat ynu are in the Nile Valley, in a hwland, smd that to the 
Wr ; r,,!- fliMUsands of miles and to the K:i.4 f ( r many miles as v.ell 
yoii 1' • l)ni. i!'.' ( vt. The de.scrl winds, almo.st no matter 

v.oic'i iiicition t'lcy aiv blowinjr, blow dust ovr the city, coatinjr the 
f 'y with the .same coh.r. It means that when you see vn ICgVDtian 
h' V i- wWh biilHimlly painted red shutters, you are witnessing one 
i:/yr»i.:in*s roir expression and determination to overcome the elc- 
mt-nl •. to ciealo for himself his own envir(»nment. Cauo dust is clean 
compared to tlie black srot that coats American cities such as New 
York. N'onelheles.s it is simply a fsict that rir.ny Fg>'ptian.s ju.^t do 
not thl ik that cleanline.'-s is all that important. \Vc in America have 
eK"..ii«'il it to a vcrv hijrli level. ICgypt and other countries in the 
v.orl.'. even iVose that do not have :•. dust problem, will say it is not 
V or'ih :'^e effort needed to maintain the level of cleanliness that one 
h:is ill the States. This is something that one accepts, one tries to 
uodi rslimd. aiid perhaps one day the Americans or the Egyptians may 
cl. iheir ;itlitude:; about the .subject. 

As for food, my own feeling is that European, including Anori- 
can, fiHid .served in Egyptian restaurants is generally poor; that 
served i»i homes cmh be excellent. You can ;ret good quality if you 
I' it oil' at, say for example the Sheraton Re.staur.vnt, but there it is 
pi ico 1 '(ii* tbe tourist market, and the number of Egyptians frequent- 
io!-- *vill I)'' small. You will find that the best food Is locnl food 
fiv ! - fv. in loiial materials. In E;;yi>* i^'^nie of the base foods are fool, 
is a fh't '•• '.n, and ftmnilntt. wliieli is gi'ound up }»re:»n b'-ans 
deep fat fried. Both of these sire :ivail.d»le in many combln^•♦ion». 
Another ba.se food is kuHlmry, made of macaroni, spaghetti and rice 
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with lentils and onions on top with a sauce. You can buy an entire 
meal of any of these for five plaMres. You may not want to make 
theso cheriM disluv: -«>ur staple diet, but you oujrht to try them. You 
will :il pmh: i)ly lii.p ihv'i\. When you «io, go with an Kgyptian so 
that you are sur.^ . ; .;!ri;?!i/.i:!fr a clean place. Other foods are grilled 
pigeons, a real dt llcat y. K**i'l^tl fi*^h from Ihe Nile or Mediterranean, 
and grilled shrimp, the largest shrimps you have ever seen. Kebab, 
lamb cooked on a skewer. also a very popular di.sh. but you may be 
able to (ei}uest that the chef give you lean pieces. Fresh fruit and 
ve<retables are the host I've had anywhere in the world. While Ameri- 
can hybrid varieties look great they do not have the taste of the Egyp- 
tian ones, 

Kfrypt is a Muslim coutitry in which alcohol is available as I am 
suri? >*ou liave fou?.d to your great ple:^sure. Perhaps you have tried 
Stella beer, or Egyptian zihib, or rum, to mention some excellent 
ovampl:*.<. Tliero are al.so a number of non-alcoholic herb drinAS you 
can try. There is hniwUin, made from a dried flower brought up 
from the Sudan; thv^v i? ijiumnn^, an anise flavored tea that is often 
'Xwcw to billies ior its rv.Hliciruil propertivr. but which I sometimes 
have in the morning because I am not a cot fee addict; there h tamnv» 
h '. ffi made from the rout the tamarind plant. If you try some of 
the.<c f'»od.> and drinks you will dovelop favoritics and may feel more 
at homo. 

At tlio American T'nivcrsilv In Cairo each year a number of 
f(»rcij?n r.' ultv mombers come in on a two-year contract basis to 
Uvich at lh(? Tnivcrsity. They may live in Cairo itself or thoy may 
chfvi^e Id !ive in t!io suburb of Ma^idi. Maadi i:> lovt^ly and it ap|)ears 
very Ar^.: rican. It has .spaciou.: villas with jrardons. tree-shaded 
sin :1s. a club with a larjfe numbr^r of American members in it 
Thor?:h IVyptinns ;irc in the mtijori'i:'. tliere arc enough Americans 
there lo ' oi,- [ilulo a c >mnniiiiLy with many viii'ic.! activities:. Or one 
can cho( live iii Ciiiro, which as you know i ' ^.oisy, active, and 
all tlie tliir;';; y^u would oxiK^ct of a bi:r city. As soon a*", you .'^ce it 
you 1;:. ►v; i'^;it you hi.vo Tiovor Iivj:! in a city like it b^^fore. One would 
cjcpcct iiv.\t the peoi)lo who c )iTi? to Iv'rypt atid liva in Cairo would 
Kav greatc;- dirricully getting adjusted than ilw.y^ who live in Mandi. 
Hut thi.H is not the car,o. I think this has Icra to do with Maudl itrclf 
tlian with the expectations of those who move there. They may bo 
misled by tl;e appearance of Maadi to expect it to be very much like 
^ ome. And then when they find out that they can not understand 
their cof)k. or that things do not come on time, or they can not get the 
things they want, their expectations are let down and they may blame 
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I'^ypt. In Cuiroi on the other hand, one knows tlmt one is in a very 
different place. One is prepared for tiie unexpected. The sumo 
applies to fot)cl too. When you order a hamburger or a steak or an 
r ifrrrofe. and you expect il to be like the sti^ak you liave back home, 
you may bo let down. It's the Hiinie name, it may be the same piece 
of meat, it may be done the same way, but it is not the same. If you 
are prepared to accept Maadi and your steak as different from what 
you would expect in the Stiites, tlien you will enjoy them both, as many 
Americans and Egyptians do. 

When you come into a foreign country where you do not know the 
cu 'toiv..^ you do n.)t know the prices, you do not know the traditions, 
soincbovly is going to make a little bit of extramoney from you. You 
ci :no from a society where, whether you lil:e it or not, you are among 
t44(» ; Ivlust i>c ;i)lc in Ejrypl todiiy. V/e do not need to go aroutid thro- 
\vi:!\' nv»!K\v :i\vay, bul when it comes to traditions that Kgyplians 
Hi • /i : :lv\.; iollt)\v, Americans ou^jht to be able tv) do just a:; well and 
1. . .i. » v v.wi 1).^ si;^:!Vvly moro generous. When il comes to tipping, 
I know more Aiacvicans w!io get in fi'jhts with the t:i!;i driver, because 
the Uixi ui'ivcr e:.pecic.i a two iJiay*!re The taxi meter read eii;h- 
toeii ,>m r'/r ;; tlio American gave tlie driver twenty and sal tiiere 
waiiin:; l ) gel his two />/ i.^'/c? back. Thc?D are Vac cheapest taxis you 
vv:!l iiiul iiuy .vlTrc in the world. And this iKior guy, the tiixi driver, 
1» ' jaMy h;!s Iv.o jcbs. Mnay do simply to make ends meet If he 
' \ > or t:iivc e\l;"a ph.ilrcfi do not bcgrudjjo him; it really does not 
r.K'.iiv^ I \y dl^ iVivice to you. It (!oes nitike a big difrcrence in the way 
in \:\\k\\ you t nno on to others in an interpersonal .situation. 

a rc: laiu . nl, tea percent is usually added to tuo bill. You are 
not rc iiiii'ed to lc:'.ve anything additional. Some l^gyptians do. Some 
do n^ ^ I ara inclined to leav3 an additional ten percent. That means 
tluy niiiy ;ret twenty percent. If it*s a big bill in an expensive restau- 
ri.a' and tlic I)ill i:; .'.omoliiing like novcn pounds, or t?a pounds, I might 
nai l ^ vo a wliolc pound. On the other hand if Tm in a restaurant 
v.'hcro i'n payinj^ a poiind, Tve no qualm about leaving ten piastres. 

li: you are trying to hail a cab and then some boy runs up with 
jrrc i'. f:\niaro, liailn t!ic cab that was already heading for you :ind 
v)r\\A t^n door for you, this feUow is an « operator » and is certainly 
not anything more than tv/o piastres^ if that much. 

T!io Amerifrin supermarket dream has not yet arrived here. You 
can not walk down the street and say to youraelf, « Via going to get 
a can of coffee, some milk, sugar, an immersible heater, some fruit 
and napkins to bring back to my room ». You can not get everything 
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in one place. Tliis is not a onsumcr oriented society. It is a social 
oriented society. The whole thrust of the Egyptian government, since 
the 1952 revolution, has been to improve the level of social \voin»ro in 
Kgypt T!io consumer oriontatiou of pre.1052 Efrypt is sor.K'lhing 
which. the governmont has tried Id limit. B'or a country that has the 
limited resources that Egypt has relative to population^ this seems to 
make sense. 

In any centrally planned economy it is hard to plan a rational 
distribution of resources and goods. Nonetheless Kpyptians arc well 
fed and reasonably well clothed. For tho:ie of you who have had 
experiences in India, you knov/ what real poverty and real famine is 
like. It does not exist here in Egypt and one of tho reasons 1 . r it is 
that they sim])ly have not given in to our laissez-faire, incentive orien- 
latioa tliri>u:::t hi^Ii ::'.Iarie:^ and consumer good.j. Tl*?y liave rationed 
re. Xonoi;»ole.ss, l^gypt i i reni:.ik;»My sclf-.suf ici^nt :.nd it is 

aston- .tiln;- to find ji : t !u/vV nrin/ c iim.T il( iiu, Irom C;:rn F'akc;^ 
ghw ri.i St .,), an l i\ frood rjm, to aut iiayoilos, refrigeralon; and 
bitleU, arw» m: /e locally, in c:.co!loii: fiu:'.li.y and :iro avilable. So, if 
y^'^u \w.:it Iw buy r'>ni^>.!r;:'/% : .m; yuw ciili.fiij^^uc a?ul i am 

«ur3 they will (Id II Av best f.) t.i!»j V iU to a placo v;horo you can | ur- 
cha^-e what you nco.l, n il is available. W.u will cuy^y jroing into some 
of these liltlj phicoi. 

K^jynt is in a state of v/ar. P-^jrii'dlo/.s of wl'at we ]vi\\} said 
l)efM-o, we can n:^t f orr^ t this fa.ci. rurlhei'more, I think that any 
objective r?v\ly::i.^; of v,! y Kj^vpt is at war and v.liy KK'*:>t lias remained 
at Wr V • * ' delude that ll:is has been in part because of continued 
Amcric . I : i:. jiort to Lsread. Now there are reasons why America has 
provided riUp;»t)rl, and t!:i'» Is n >t (:k^ forum to gn into a:iy o'* this. 
But il is a fact that the V.5j. i; the main ! • ' ^r " ?' - r.tato of In*acl 
and liMTvpt uvlr? thnt if it wore :\ot ft :* c : ' /n^*Mcr:i ;;u!)port 
the .situatiDU iiero couhl have been le "olvcJ. W'c ar; AmericaiiH are 
CDmin'T from an enemy r.lale. In polit'cvl speecheri the two countries, 
America and Israel, are put to^rtnor r,t) that Kgyptitnis feel Vv\i they 
arc fichti: }? nt>t t!io hiiter, but both countries. Nonetholes:; Ameri- 
c:ins do not feel much of Ihir; in tno«r i:?rr.onal relr.lion.'^i v/it'i p'jople* 
They will feel it when they read the papers and from time to time 
when they aro given a talk by ICgyptian officials. All forei/^Jicrs in 
Egypt ns well as Egypt ian:^ r.uffer from this state of war. Fov forcig- 
nor3, there are restrictions. Wcj cannot travel outside of f'airo, 
Alexandria, outside of Luxor or Aswan, the sole exceptions bcin:7 the 
train from Alexandria to Aswan and tlie agricultural road connecting 
Cairo and Alexandria. You may get special permission to visit other 
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ureas, such as sicno «»f Iho newly rcclalniod lantl^. We c;iimot go out 
to the countryoiile or to t!ie Rod Sea. 

'^'!vM-o avr n- ivip»ion;< on takinir viclure.»', ••opMranlly for mllitiry 
ivnson.*,. You aro not supposcti to take pielure^ ot bridpres. of military 
U-Micr.. of m:«,j«n- stra1o;ric Inillclinr'*. Most of tiiosc havo Attn in front 
of (luMn that ;-:iV No IMioto ». Sonn times ihc :'.i:<fns are not there, 
r'.nd yoii aiv smihh . '.'d to know anyway. Somi- policoman m{}?ht come 
runnifijr u?>. unable lo s])Pak •'. word of 1Cn?lish .ir.d you miffht get in 
trouble. That's a function of the current situation. If you are with 
people from tin* rniver^ity. they will know what you can take pictures 
<»f and what not. Aside fri»m military phot«»>fraphs. you should also 

< <erci.<e cauJion in takinjr picture.', of crowded. pi>or arear.. Those of 

abroad Ijefore will uuder.stand. I'pypt is trying 
v.'rv Iv id to modi'i nize. It's not ca.sy. Part of the battle is simply 

< roatiii<.r mi-n' 1 ty that. « If w-i believe enough tliat we are modem 
and pr()?rre.s.sive, then we will be. And if the foreigners come in and 
rcmiiul us .f (4ir .diork-omi-rns and of tlie thint^s tliat we have not been 
able to achieve, and if these are the things which the foreigners 
t^vvm n.oi-t inlon si; d In rocordin? and pl'.otoi-raphing, it m:\kes us 
unct'nira tablo ». None the le.s.';, if you aro interested in materials f<»r 
social studies i-c .schools, then .somehow you Inive got to get arouiid the 
rostnciii»ns, at least to present tlie obstacles and traditions that 
imtK'lo change. You will have to work fairly closely with Dr. Kotb 
on this :-nd 1 think you will find him, as he is in bo many things, 
cxlii'moly wi.se and as helpful as anyone can be. 

A uither thin? that conies to n^i'id is « time ». « V.'hy can't these 
peo!?lo >. says the man who is in rulture shock, « be like u.» Americans 
.-id : • i V Tyi'.pny: on time ? Wcl', onfe :>}:: >'» -in^e is not really that 
it •>•(•, nt. Time i; nncli ti:ore irinnrla:-.! in Kjrypt nov.- than 5t was 
■ • :.[■■•). and il wcuM ho vi'vy i.i'eroUin.'i: to do a study cninpt'nng 
al'ii'.u'.r; ! -v-rd t: '^e at sonv' I'oir' '"\ the pant and Kfrvpti:;:'. attitudes 
{:,<! ••. • ! • 1 means miic'i i"(M-e h'Te tli.-rn i' d"-s in r n'^.triv'?. in thii 
svi • '•vulinjr iv::ion. The Vice I'i-r.idont of our Tniverslty m-'^'itly 
.' , ■ vo y-;ir;5 on uvivc in 11.0 Southevii Sud;ni W(.rkin;r for the liiter- 
ii:i:u u.d L;.oor Organization, and he came back saying, «I can't 
beli 'VP llie pace of activity here in Cairo. Everything is going so 
(■.'A : v\-,nyihuy'/, i.'^ on time, and in Sud.-.n nothipfj ever works like 
this Well, it is milly a case of « where 'ya been and where 'ya 
goiii since our time sense is very relative. The whole question of 
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cultural attitude toward time niijrht ho a focus on when you arc talking 
to teadiers -..vil studonls in tho States. Is the American ono really 
the < bext » ? 

Tilt' rorcj'oiii}.- hints about lulture shock .should tnakc you realize 
that jfetlinif u.sed to Cairo can Iw as much fun as it i.s work. You am 
cojie with the evcryihiy affairs »»f livinjf, even thouifh you can not 
siM'ak Arabic an I may iit'Ver liave been »)Ut.side Denver. 

However, petting alon;r with the bu.Mne.ss of living is just a part 
of wliy you cime here. You came with a curiosity about Kgypt and 
i^ desire to Icarii about thi.s society and country. Obviou.sly in such 
a short talk «»ne cannot covor many thinps in much depth or detail. 
If 'A hat I !ia\(» discussed so far has been inf«»rn)al and impressionistic, 
at fhis point 1 would like to go even further out on a Mmb and beg tlio 
umUrslanding of Kgyplian.s who may hear »»r read these words, which 
will present simple ide:<s that by their very scope cannot apply to all 
petiplo or all situati;.r. in Kjr.. pt. Xonctheles.s, i should like to try to 
gi'e you a xcn.se of perspective for ;onu? »>r the public activities and 
private ex|>erienccs you will eiioiinter during your stay. 1 would like 
to discass what I mig! l. som nvhat |»rcsumptiously perhaps, refer to * 
as three « keys to understamiing » oi" contemporary Kgypt : |)opula- 
tion, the strength »»f tr:iditi<»nal attitudes, and Kgypfs attitudes to- 
war-l the West and t(»'.v:ird .Americans. 

There can be n») understanding of modern Egypt without an 
nnder.«»tanding of the magnitude of population pressure here. Kg>'pt 
has a populati»)n of million ;/r»»wing at the rapid rate of 2.6'< ejich 
year. Cairo, with a pi>pul:'li<»n of -even million, is the largest city in 
Africa. Alexandria, with a populalit»n of two million, is the secri'd lar- 
gest city in Africa. Only three |)ercent of the country's total urea, or 
seven million acres, are arabl*?. The rest is desert. With over 1,000 
people per-square kilometer or 2500 per-.<(|uare mile of arable land, 
Kgypt is the most densely p»tpulated country in tlio world. This rela- 
tionship between popul; lion and useable resources po.ses perhaps the 
greatest l»»ng-term constraint <»f any upon ICgypt's development efforts. 

Traditionally this has been an agricultural country, and Eg>'ptiaA 
l:uifi is .-imong the most ,)r()(luctive in the world. In most crops Egyp* 
lian productivity ;>or-a{re is considerably higher than in the Unite<} 
States for each cropping and nearly all l.-ind is cropped three times 
iwr-yoaj- and .s»»metimes four. Egyptian agriculture has benefited 
from excellent rese.-'.rch, 'rainine. and applications of technology in 
key areas, particularly in irrigatitm. Hut the fields are usually culti« 
vated by hand or oxen, :iiid in the cotttui season the fields are scoured 
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repejitetlly by Kf«»U|>.-> lariiioi's' chiUiivn wlm gemiy iiiitl methodicuHy 
remove odttoii w«n*nis ri-om lach individual |»laiil. It is I've massive 
inputs ol inaii|)<»\V(»r thai ^iw KKyptian lainl its productive edjre over 
American land. AIiIiuukIj tlu» rural ptipulation continues to grow, 
llgyptian autlioritii's ha\e kiiown that tlu' countryside cannot sibaorb 
additional manpower in aKhcullure. 

The jfoverninent has been tryin>,' to make new land for farmers 
tlirou^h an ambitious proKram of land reclamation and agruriuu re- 
lorm. The Aswan Dam, the njost significant engineerinjr uccomplish- 
iment in tlie history of the Nue \ al!ey, has increased the arable land 
available in Kgypt by ouL-seventh. However, during the iwriod of 
(lam construction, the Kiryptian populati(»n also jfrew by nearly the 
.-aine amount. 

An obvious solution Is urbait miKi'ation, and benco the phenomenal 
growth figures for Cairo and Alexandria, no' to mention other major 
Kgyptiaii cities as w.'ll. The urban growth h.is been siccolerated since 
VMM when the cities of Suez. I'ort Said, and Ismaliyysi were bombed 
and their populations evacuated to (he delta cities, including; Cairo. 

Since the population probli'n emi'rges in so many aspects of 
ligyptian contemporary life, active ami ambit i«»u.s efforts are being 
made in the field of family plamnng. These efforts by governmental 
and private agencie.. have lar','ely Uwn in the hands of competent 
medical personnel, and \'von\ the point of view of technology, Egyptian 
efforts sire extremely advanci'd. However, the major obstsicle faced 
by the family planning pr«»gi:iin has been the continued strength of 
traditional altitudes which make nu»st couples and particularly women 
unwilling to limit the si/x> of their families. 

This is perhaps ;i useful point of transition to the second subject 
I wjmted to discuss with you. which was the sirenufth of traditional 
.ittitudes in modern Mgypl. Traditional attitudes . e not (»nly at the 
root of the popuhition problem, but many modernizing government 
officials will say thai they are the primary obstacle t«> development in 
Kg>'pl. 

There are traditional attitudes with respect to authority, social 
status, and occupation. In a working situation, whether in a govern- 
ment ministry, a farm, a university classroom, or a machine shop, 
there is a much greater degree of foar of and deference to authority 
than we know in the Tnited States. This restricts initiative and 
creativity, on the part of nearly all but those who are in the posi- 
tion of chief responsibility. Though it is no h.nger cringing and 
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fearful, m it wsi.s often befme tlio Revolutimi, there is still (nfereiice 
and respect paid to people of importance and social standintr. This 
includes most foreijcners. who sometimes are unawaire thait this defe- 
rence carries with it an expct tod mode of behavior, such ais appropriate 
«'r modest Jittire. politeness and l<indness in deailinjf with others, and 
warmth, but not overfamiliatrity witli those of * lower » stiindintf. 
With respect to occupations, certain ones, such as bairbers. butchers, 
Jiiid mechanics aire of low st.iius but ire<iuentl.v well-puyinu, while 
others such as clerks, reseaircliers. and toaichers miifht haivo higher 
stiitus, bnt piiy jioorly. 

1 cannot end this list without mentionintf ai « traditionail attitude » 
thait may be more properly described ais :i naitional chanicter trait. 
This is the sense of hnmor that one encounters aimoug Kgyptians. 
More than in amy country 1 haive ever visited one sees people smiling 
aind laughing fre(|uently in the streets. One finds that Egyptians 
have a seemingly inexhaiustible aibiliiy to hiugh, be it at others, ait 
themselves, or at their own leaiders, regardless of who they m.iy be. 
While some officiads maiy deplore the lack of purpose shown by such 
attitudes, it suggests ai refreshingly relaixed view of the world that 
'vill probably ensure thait there will be ain Kgypt for the next 5,000 
years after mainy other |)eo|>lt>s luivt vamislied from the faice of the 
earth. If you get into ai tense or confusing situaition in lOgypt, there 
is no better waiy to breaik the ice thaiii by some comment to how- 
ridiculous you or the situattion is. 

The laist point 1 would liko fo mention is the rehitionship between 
Kgypt and the West. This is alwaiys at puzzle to many foreigner-, auid 
is particularly .so with respect lo Amc-ricams. who. ai.s we have discussed 
before, are coming from wh.it is .seen ais am enemy country. What 
I Would like to say is neither profound nor any special secret, but it 
may be helpful baickground iiiformaition to help yon undomtand how 
Westerners amd Americams are viewed amd received here. 

Tlic roots of the i.s.sue go .-ill the waiy baick to Naipoleon's conquest 
of Egypt in 1798. In two days he cimquered a people that had thought 
for nearly 1,000 years they repre.sented the height of human achieve- 
meat. While the .scientific, Mnguistic, and historical contributions of 
medieval Islamic scholairs, not to mention the power amd artistry of 
Muslim merchaints and ruler's courts, were glorious indeed, for at least 
three hundred yeairs Caiiro haid stagnaited and was virtually unknown 
to the developing West. The resi>onse of Mohammed All, the founder 
of the independent dynasty that ruled Egypt until the revolution, was 
to send militiiry leaiders to Fraince to Icairn the means by which Egypt 
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might gain military sii|K-ri<iriiy or ai least rquival. ^cc with Kurope* 
Tn tho niuetaMith and (m Iv twonlioth centuries. Kjrypt was in eitoct 
ruled by lUiropean K^iveniDionts and evploiiod l>y Kur<)|)ean fimmclHl 
interests. 

One of the nv.Ksi popular acts Oi President XasnT was hin natio* 
nalization of the Snoz canal. \ hieli had Ween u^cul as the biiais for i» 
a foreign military prescMice in Kjfypt thirty years after so^wUed 
' independonce > and wliich had paid ICnropean siocklioldera many 
limes over the cost oi its original c« iisiviiction while bringing marginal 
gains to Egyptians. After \\*orld War I F'.gyptiriis, like other Arabs, 
felt betrayed by t!ie Allies to whom they gave th.eir support and who 
then refused to grant the independence pron^i^ed in return. While 
thoy fell betrayed, they folt powerless to stand up against WeHtorn 
eeonomic and milita:\v nii*/ht. In a sense there lias been a feeling of 
;rying to catch up with the West ever . inco tin* shock of Napoleon's 
victory, and Kgyptians have .suffered from a .sense of inferiority vis 
a. r/.f the West in iniiitary and economic term . at least. This sense of 
inferiority, unjustified as many may see it. is often reflected in the 
dealings Egyptian;, have with Westerners. 

It is within the context of this attitude toward the West that one 
vMU understand why Kgyptians and otlu^r Arabs feel threatened by the 
••xistence of the ^ li'iy :> slat^; of Israel. Thoy :;oo it backed since its 
founding by massive flows of Cierman I'epanttions, American aid, and 
American investmerl. not to mention o'her important sources as well, 
which give it the li ghest pcr-capita r:d;» of fon^ign aid amd capital 
inflow of almost any comnry in worhi history. They see it populated 
by hirrhly motivated, disciidined individuals trained in the most modem 
techniques of warfare. Tbe record of pliysica! r^-owth of the state as 
well as the actions and prononnceuients of its le:u^ M*s do little to SUf'- 
{'.est that lh.\. do not intend lo I'nifill th^ prophocy written in the BIbie 
ihat the state shall extend from the Euphrates to the Nile. Many 
Arabs will ask what chance they have a.^dnst :»n opponent so heavily 
backed by and n tresoiitative of We.'S^rn. and mow. particularly 
American, power. 

The lonjr ^'oreigii domination a'ul i res^'ace of foreigners in Egypt 
has given Kgyptians a ta.sle inr maiorial goMd.-. aad aften a preference 
for tho.se which eomn from abroad. The VV(vst is seen as being the 
richest area in the v/orU- and one which has solved its basic problems 
of production. l%gyplians find themsw»lveiri wanUng the very things 
which Europeans already have. 
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This applies i » W ost' i m country inoiv than ihi* Touted Stales, 
wlili^h is a special (aso ii; {\w IIjfyr^'Mi niiul, partly bocause it is seen 
ns the richer ]),i:-sihly * most :nuTt\;sfiih> country in the world. 
Tlio rtiilod Slat .'^ wa ...t funm r {• •ioniiil power and in 1956 tho 
I'nilrd States. s^^mtMy hy iiuli atin^^ il ;ii-a!)pn)vnl >f th^ nffaii\ for* 
ced the Hriti^^. •'Menrh. ar.d i ra -Ii? !o hall tl;oir invasion of E(?ypt. 

ans this \ a rem: !'! » demonstration AmcricAn 
p-.nvpr. At the li^e! ni :iev<c^:\al : < n. ids, relatiims between America 
and Kjrypt have been extn mely friiMully. Dining: World War 11 
Amerir in nilitary oniei rs w* re inuHi nun-e w illinjj to associate with 
and wcializ<» wil^: Knyi>{ii5»' fWTiiers fhafi the British had been. Many 
Kffvj»tiaiis v;er:> educated i:i ;he United States in the 1940*s, 1960'^ 
rnd l!M>OV. an<!, as we have ! Iready discnssod, many remained there. 
Tiie lae^s tlvi* lor many ol' them the lite v.as jfood in the United 
States ana, hsisl from a meterial .Htandptnnt. better than it might 
have beori for the m in lljrypt. Most of those wIm) emigrated have 
rehith-cs in Kk> l>l with \\ I»j»m they re'^iain in t<>uch and to whom they 
.«^end frlowfn; report < of American life. There is a tendency to isrnor? 
or not to hear al)ou1 Ihe le^s attractive -ides of American life, and so 
Kjryptians pro!v biy !iave :mi exces ively f ivorable view American 
accomiilishments. Finrlly. aMd with no oiher logical explanation. 
Americans seem ueiniinely to lik(* Kvryptii'iis, and this usually elicit? 
a corresponding respt»nse. 

Government |)olicy over the year:i has been to keep culture and 
politics separate, l^iv.tident \as:;er ^:\u\ upon many occassions that 
while he disni>prov(Ml completely of American policy in the re^on» he 
a.id the Kgypiv'n ^^ivernment had nolhiniir aprainst the American 
people. Atid this p olicy Ikis he(»n continued under President Sadat, 
thus exphiininjr perhaps the very existence of an institution such as 
the American l'n»vorsity in Cairo and the apparant paradox of your 
beinjr in KgyiH and so warmly received tnday. 

Until about a year or so a^ro the posture of nearly all the Arab 
countries towa.rd the United rtatc^ was passive and defeatist, though 
not lacking in impressive rhetoric. Until that time they had never 
used the one great resource \vhirh was at their, dispfisal and which 
Western, and nartiruhirly American, companies and governments had 
taken for gr- ntcd. This was oil. Thon under the spur which was 
l>rovided by the ^ \ami)h' of Colonel Gaddafi in Libya, nearly all the 
t)il producing slates have managed to vastly increase their not income 
per-barrel of oil. partly by price inrreases, and partly by plans for 
increased parlicipj^tlon. I believe i^ersonally that part of the motiva* 
tion for this change was Arab frustation ov<t American policy in the 
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roirion. Arabs folt cniitimially iKnnriMl and kopl sroking somethinflf 
ili-il would jjrain Am«MMca's attoiiti(»ii. 

The impact of this (*han>r(> has not oven yot been fully appreciated 
in cither the Arab world or the drvolopod nations. Hut it comes at 
a limo when the West is increasinjrly dependent upon supplies of Al*ab 
oil. piviuK this rejri<>iJ power a ^vV the West that is unprecedented 
in hi.';toi*y. This power is manifest both in the fact that the countries 
cwn now control how much oil ^roes where; it is manifest in the buyinflr 
power that iho rejrion has iat'j'rnationally : and it is manifest in the 
major, perhaps dominant, rol:' that Arab capital flows have had in 
international money markets — currently perhaps to the detriment of 
the v.ihies of the United Slates dollar. While Kgypt is not a major 
t»il producing .^tate. as the larjrest. most important, and still in many 
\. ly^ the most advanced country in the regrion, KjrMitinns are intima- 
tely .involved in the elaboration of this policy and will be playing a 
major role in .shapin;; the Tuture of the region. I mention this subject 
how becau se I believe that such a basic chan^ro in the economic power 
relationship betwet»n the Arab world and the W<'st is going to affect 
th« way in which Arabs and Kgyptians view the West and deal with 
\\ esterners in the future. This reinforces my own belief, as a person 
who loves Kgypt totally aside from any question of power or oil, that 
if a revolution in American attitude;; tov:ard Kgypt and this region 
^\: < overdue several years a>fo. it is much more so today. 

In any case, you will be able to see all this fiu* yourself and to 
develop your own opinions about this country. 1 hope that the words 
of this morninjr will have made your visit more enjoyable and that it 
V il! liavp been a brief l>ut useful ^ first .step ^ in your journey through 
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By 

Nawal Mahmoud Hassan 



One's first fflinipso of the Arab Ro|)ublic of Kffypt from the plane 
can serve as a gmid introduction to this country, its prospects and its 
problems. Flyinjr over hiterminablc stretches of desert and rocky 
terrain until the valley appears as a thin green stem, stretching from 
north to south on either side of the rivor. one comes to realize fully the 
significance of Herodotus' words : « Egypt is a gift of the Nile ». 

The need for water is paramount in a counti\v where 07% of the 
land is desert. Therefore the importance attaiched to the construction 
<if the High Dam, which increased the tillable acreage by 1 million 
acres, or 1/fith the totail arable land, is clear. Looking down at tile 
highly cultivated, patch-work landscape, which produces an average 
of three crop** pei\vear. one realises that, in aigriculture, Egypt is one 
of the most - devi-lopod etnintrios of the wc»rld. 

The sense of peace and serenity that the desert and green valley 
ctmvey is quickly disppr.ned on arrival in Cairi> where one sees crowded 
buses, congested streets, high rise buildings and one is faced with one 
of Egypt\s most pressing ])roblems. its abundant population. With 
a population increa.^e of two and a half a year, one of the highest 
in the world result injr from imimived medical facilities which reduced 
infant mortality drastically, the population has doubled between 1900 
and 1950 from 10 to 20 million and is expected to quadruple by 1976. 
From this stems the nation^s desire to industrialize as quickly as 
possible in order t«i provide an cK^onomic base for the increased number 
of people. Hopefully a decline in the birth rate as has happened in the 
West will also transpire. 

For those who are visiting an Arab country for the first time, 
this is a unique opportunity to learn about the culture and the back- 
ground out of which the educati<mal system developed. Recommended 
is Hitti's, HiMtorij of the Arahn. which, in addition to tracing the 
growth of the Arab empire, discusses the contributions of Arab civili- 
nation ot western culture in the Middle Ages. At that time the Arab 
world was culturally, politically and technologically more developed 
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ami iVnni siidi Aral* oiitpixls in KuMp^' TtilcMln, rordnva, Savillo 
ami Palermo. learniMw: :iiul hmcmk » ratii: tod tn Vc.su-ni Kurope con- 
tributing' til Uu» RiMiai> .nnri». 

l-iviajr ill ''airtt in u vrry liltlo fruni livinjj: in any 

other capital mi tin* \vi>rlil. All cities Iiaw : (Miuirod an interna- 
tional lor>k > ;\\}f\ liMvo lost \no<* of their local '^•hj»racttM% i;nforlunately, 
in such sottiM^rs. lintels Uiwk' the : r.me modern international architec- 
ture and systrm ai!d servf tin- ^nuw hland international food. All the 
services are ihe sanie-hanks. porters, front de«k, h:'.ir dr'^ssers, post 
off\*os and so forth. Yet. despite tliis uniformity, every city has 
a special flavi^r to it which (»ne can jrradually dis'^over j.part from the 
ancieet monuments, nuisea:M<. m.-.S^ms and lanjrut^^e, which obviously 
are i|uite distinctive. 

One finds the pac of life in (*:iiro, in summer, much slower than 
duriii}; tlie rest of the year 1h?c::ik • of the climate, which is very hot 
durinjj the day. Durio}; this dcnd season ». very little cultural 
activity or social functions are sponsored by the Ministries or Flmbas- 
sies, museums, offices and libraries which close at \M p.m. Most 
activities taike o'-'ce in the l;:ie eveniii*' whov. the weather is cooler, 
Knjoy this relaxed pace of life, lake an afterncion nap, it will probably 
be the cnilv time in your life you can :'ffor(l to. {to fAvimmiuR: at clubs 
in the a.fternoons, catch up on your readip«:. 

Although this is a slow Sea<on for ov^ir^ini^cod cultural activities 
there ; re a lot of other ch.iMiiels to explore. E^^ypt has outstanding 
artists and craftsmen wlio often have their studies in ]iicturesque old 
Arab houso<; datinr fr<»m tli » IHth (*entury, which ah»ne makes n visit 
there worthwhile. Many of our arti.^ts such as Abdel Wahab Morsi* 
Sand Kamel, KhadiKa Riad, Tnhi ^^alim, Fouad Kamel, Effat Nagui 
Rifaat Ahmed have successfully exliibitcd in international exhibitions 
abroad. Visits to the followinf? arl :»nd craft centers in particular 
can bf* most enjoyable, Al-Mussafir khana in an I8th Century houae 
built by a rich merchant t)f the Khan TChalili, the Klicdive Ismail was 
born. The house then became the property of the royal family. It 
was rcstoi*ed a few years a?ro by ilie Ministry of Culture. Artiits 
today are permitted to liJive iheir ^.liuHe:^ there, among whom are 
Abdel V/ahab Mor.si and Gamal Mahmoud. Peit Al-Sennari built in 
1780 by Ibrahim Al-Seiinari, originally i\ Nubian door keeper who 
acquired renown in the occult science s and throujrli his ccnitracts with 
powerful mameluko emirs, eventually became Kntkofia or Governor of 
Cairo. When he fled to I ppor Kjfypt with the defeat of the mame- 
Inlces b\ Xapole«in. his house v/as taken over by the scholars of the 
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French expedition and the well known Drnrnpfiov VKfiypte was 
prepared there. The house is now uschI by artiste craftsmen under 
the 8|Ninsorship of the Ministry of Culture. 

Wekalet Al-Ghuri. this is a perfect example of a sixteenth century 
inn built by Sultan ANChuri. whoso mo.Mfue. mousloum and sabil are 
part of this complex of buiMinjc^!. Re.^ored a few years ajfo by the 
Ministry of Culture, the former stables m the trround floor now hold 
a magnificant collection of fi»lk costum;? from the various regions of 
Eg>'pt including the oasis of Kliarpi, Dakhla. Siwa. Haharia and the 
eastern desert. In the nnims above, craftsmen are trained in tradi- 
tional skills. The courtyard is often used as an open air thesiter for 
exhibitions. 

Those who are interested in Ishnnic architecture, and have the 
patience to explore the narrow back streets o'/ old Cairo, will find 
their efforts well*rewarded if armed with either Dorothea RusselPs, 
Atfitieral ('aim. People are still camera shy because of the state of 
war, so it is advisable not to take pictures in congested areas* The 
Antiquities Department will willingly send an inspector to accompany 
one and to open .some of the unfretiuented monuments under local lock 
and key. 

In conclusion to sugpest .some reading material Recommended 
could lie Lime's Mauver^^ ami CuHfuma of Mi^lern Kflyptiun^i for a 
glimpse of traditional Kgyptian society ix hundred and fifty years ago. 
Second, James Aldridge s, Thv Sforn of Cairo, which describes the 
history of Cairo, its rulers and h.onument< in an interesting manner* 
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Cultural Heritage: 



Moni-RX !XiM»ri \\ CI l,Tl KK 
By 

Ahmed Ezzat Abd-ENKareem ' 

^KVPt* r:iU};ht Up otIuM* niuiUiirios ttulay ill a period of rapid 
change^ is imager to eombii)o inodorii. weslorii ideas with her own 
traditional relijrious cultmv io cro; to :i uniquely KKVptiau national 
rultiire. Th«» ^ vtiUitinn of this niudrni culture has three* p^*hicipal 
elements : Arabia laiuvuajre and literature, (he relij(ion of Ishim, and 
modern science and toclmoloirv The history of \h\< culture is inextri- 
cably bound up with educational institutions and foreijni invasions. 
Yet Kpypt, the birlliplace of one i f the oUlest civilizations in the world, 
has never hist its civilized characler, even in periods of decline. 

The ancient university o<' Ain Shams, oi!<» of the tddest such 
institutioriS. was primarily eslablisiM d fur velij^i'ius studies, but sub- 
jects concerned with daily life, r.^/, malliematics and medicine, were 
also taujfht. From Aiti Shams c:inu- much of (he knowledRe neces- 
sary for buildiufr the pyramids and preserving the human l)ody for 
burial, both aictivities important to the ancient Kgyptians. Another 
university, that of Alexandria, wa; famous in the ancient world for 
its library. 

Many Kgyptians welcomed the Arab conquest of the Kight Cen- 
tury because they baited Roman rule and religion. After the Arab 
conquest, Kgypt became the center for the reU??ion of Islam and the 
•study of the Arabic language. Islam was not tinly a religion but also 
a way of life, concerning itself wi(h man's rehitions with God, his 
countrymen, bis family, and his gf»veriiment. 

By the Middle Ag?s, Arab civiliza(ion had become one of the most 
magnificent in the world. In (his neriod, one of the oldest Muslem 
universities, the Azhar, was founded. Western schohMs and cru.saders 
alike were asttmislied by Kgypthm achievements, achievements which 
hiter exerted ctinsideralile influence on the high Kuropean Renaissance* 

By the late Middle Ages, when Western lOuropeans had forsaken 
the overland trade routes through Kgypt for the maritime route 
through Capetown to India and ChvM\. Kgypt suffered the loss of 
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iweniu's aiHi und r ; hfriml of isnhiiiini. This period adversely 
affected the cuu itr; Inc .u^o !):i:i<ies and culture do]HMuled upon 
inlerchaii;ro aruiuijr nation.. K.\Mtiii!ly, rcdhminjr Ihe Turkish 
Inviisions. Kjfvpt '»x|KMM('nird d rK ^ of tho Sixteenth lo the 
r.ixhlot?nth t.rntui*i''s. 

In with ihe F:\*:ir!! I:!V:i ion niulrr Xapolecin, a new era, 

cultur;;! as well as niilil\r\ . Ih«> n. IVinfiariiy because lOtcVpt refused 
t i collaborr :e w ith the fiU'eijfn inva'U»rs, th • Fivnch left the country 
in thi'ee years. 

The French i i^riod. hrii t* "i^ ii was. \;as siKHifi^^^uit because Egypt 
heKan to reali.M' \\vM French posscssc^d the secret of strength: 
moderni/ati !i. Tiius ivjr>|)t r;»: lixcd ihv need for chanj!:'-'. The first 
need was for flefensi? a«/ainsl Ivu'Mp^'an opurcssors. so a modem army 
of I'igyiilian i' h^licr,} w is forin cl. ScL-.»ndly, a new system of educa- 
tion. f»\leiidi!ijr U'y^iv. pi im;!rv stlhiol ihriaigh coUejre, was established. 
Scholars uc»i\> s.Mt Iw l*!ur*>pi uni^ rallies to study. 

In 1!)07. Viw lijrypti ui I'nivi . si y ;Voe of government control. \vas 
foinided i!i Cairo. Its cuniciiifni v.\.i limited to such disciplines us 
literature. hist(»ry vuu giopraph.v. 19'J5, the I'irst state university 
was opeiKul on U; • campo <m C: in* L'n!versily. Until ItMH. the other 
major education:.! i'lsiitution Al Ai^har had hvvn concerned principally 
with rcii5ri(»us studiis, e.g., the Kori.n and muslem jurisprudence. 
After liMil, the Tniversity tnodernizecl its curricula to include medi- 
cine. e?igineerin^'. agricuUure. busiius<. ducat ion and science. 

Thus, a new culture was In rn. This culture, embodies both the 
Uaditional n ligious value's oT Islam and fnodern scientific knowleilge. 

As Nas. er recoirni^^cMl, lOgypt had lo move inside three circircles : 
Arabic. African and Islamic. Tho Arab Constitution of 1956 stated 
that Kv^y)>t wa.*^ oart u\ the Arab W orld. b(4h imlitically and culturally. 
.\t the same time. <?he nuisl lecoirnize her responsibility to play a lead- 
ioir rol(^ in the evolution (d* Al'rica. Third, she must retain her Islamic 
heritage, so i^ssential for liie s»iidy «>i the Koran and the living of 
Islam. 

Mtaeovcr. iig' pt has h^arnod that the West can be generous, but 
at the price /' occupying the country. For .some Kgyptians, this 
lesson indicates tin. I mororni.^u'icm means Westernization. Thus the 
strict contemporary problem of culture is to modernize Kgypt without 
t!ssimimilaling unwaiited f):tttfnns of Western thought and action. 
Responsible !]gypli: ns are ii»fM ?roro involvetl in trying to weld modem 
(leas and tochniqucK from ihe West uith traditioind religious values 
nd cUatoms in order t*^ create culture uniquely Kgyptian. 



ANCIKXT KGYPTIAX Cl'LTl Rl- 
Thi* I sf of Modem Sckncc in Egyptology 

By 

Gamal MoukhUur* 

l'?ypti Ji nation which !•< uJKlorjroinjf ra|)id modcviiiKntion, is a 
iiJ.'.ion which is (ho siorehouso of thoustuids of historicsil monuments. 
There sire tlio.se of the three tho'! and year Pliaraonic Period; those 
of the (;reek Kia, liom B.C. to rU H.C.: those of the Roman and 
Byzantine time. datin»r from the first c(mtin'y, B.C. to the s*eventh 
century A.D.: tho.se of tlu* rich hcritajfc from the Coptic Christian 
tradition from ihi> Kir.^t Century .\.D. on: finally, a phenomenal lier- 
itajyc drawn frnm Islamic Ir.idition which has prevailed from Uio 
seventh century A.D. to the p .e.sont. To de.scribe the Eras in a brief 
presentation is iinjiossible. Tims I shall deal primarily with the sub 
title of this essay. 

Some idea of tl\« scope '^f tlie artifacts of Kjfyptology can be 
demonstrated by a i« v.- figure . There are in the United States alone- 
some fifteen mi!>?euin.s witli nia.i<.r collections of Eg>'ptian artificats. 
Mu.-icums in New York aloiv.* i.ave over 1 ()().()()() .samples of l!!Ryptolog,v. 
This year a coniiilete tcm'»l" ( the Teiuple of Dendour of Xubist ) was 
jrivon to tlie New York .Mu.;eum. Simi!;;r figures can !)e ghen for 
Cermany France and I'n anl iviutrdom as well as many other countries. 
Added to these are the various exhibits of numerous ancient monu- 
ments being shiriped around the world. Ai the same time many 
monumeJits. pyr.-mids, (ibe''-K-5\ mummie.^ and so forth, remain in 
Ktfypt. .Many of our ni'.iun • re still to Ix* e.\ciivated and or other- 
wl.se recovered and pre.serv 'I. 

This Kieat heritage, w' U-l h im iortaut to all the peoples of the 
Western Tradition, must be protected from the many threats facing 
them : time, the physical elements, permament i'Tigation and man him- 
self. .Man has been espicially careles- in his treatment of the priceless 
monuments of the past. To accomplish that in'cservation the govern- 
mental agencies responsible Tor antifiuities .and ancient culture have 
been re<n*gani5!ed into four section : the Antiquities Department, the 
oldest of the sections, r< .;ponsih!o for il<e presenation, restoration, 
protection, exc-ivation. ev.icuation and publication of 10,000 Pharaonlc 

1*1 t*n>«Si1rni. linyiiiiiin Orftanixutinn u{ \iili(tuhir!i, 
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Mies ( snii.r vviih iiLiiiy .^.itdu i..!i.ii.> ); ilu- Musi'iim T)f|>urtmeiii, 
t'Hi»eci;ily rosponhiblf lor the C :iiio Musoum. whitli contains over 
20U.(K»(» pkut's: ilu' Di cuni.'nlaiioii CtMUor. iv.spoiisible for registration 
• .fall monuiuci.: V m:l>!u...i.>:,^ tin- makin-; .if nnuU'ls of major 
Horns. Tlio fnii/th is tlu- Sottioii of Projects \vli'icl> lias developod the 
iiKhl anti stuiiul .-h-.ws at (;iza antl at Luxor. To fulfill tlic responsi- 
bi'.llifs assijriii'd to thi'.^o branthos of K«>vH'>menl w.iuld re<|uiie a 
budj,'ct etjual to iho iiatit»nal budjrot of Kgypl. 

Till!.-:. I'.jryi'l. nati.iii sv'!it!i mil by timvssily pour Its resources 
i!!io thf industrial, ajrritidtural and tducational .sectors, cannot bear 
iliis burden aloiu-. in llie past, there has been international cooiwrn- 
lion in the work ..f pre. ivinjr this herilaKo of Western Civilization: 
the internation;;! canipaiirn iu .savi'.jjf the Nubian monumenU being 
a ca^e in point. Today. ;;wvernments and institutions are cooperating 
with the Arab Repulilic of in joint excavating nu.ssions •.;» well 

as m.iny other preservalitm aelivilie.-;. For instance the proceeds from 
the Tutankhamnn i:>:hibil in bnulou will lie goinjj to the cause of 
.supporting recovery of otiier nxmuments in Egypt. 

From all the periods llie Egyptian past imi>ortant influences 
have .<haped and addeil to the culture l>oth abstractly and physically. 
Of all of them the most infhienlisd changes have been brought about 
bv three forces. First, ('optic Chri.stianiiy, introduced during the 
<;ree.)-Ron>an Era. which led io re.istence fir.st to Roman rule and 
<icond to Uyzantine thmiini lioi!. IJecause of the conflict with Byzan- 
Vum it was easy, in a matter of thS ' • t.. four years, for the Egyptian to 
accept the second major chaage Isl. .n and Arabic, thereby discarding 
a languuk-e whi^li had been in use or almost four thousand years. 
The third impact was the N;.:Mde«)nie Expedition at the end of the 
eighteenth century. This broi.jrht Egypt back into the mainstream 
of the developing chai },n*s lu'ini,' wr<n'<rht in the modern world. 

With the h' Iter s imijail. Ejiypt has adopted modern techniques 
lit di.scover. recover and preserve fur (he world the physical remains 
of its past which has contributed <> much to the development of other 
cultures. Those modem techni«i.» 'S and technologies have become 
necessities for today'- areheolojrical .ork. The well-known carbon 14 
lest, used to determine tlic ajre of or; .nc materials with good accuracy 
up to 5(i,(MM( years is but one examii This technique was used to 
bear out the accuiao of the dynastic listings of Maneths on which 
ancient Egyptian chronolo)<y has l)een traditionally based. 

Scholars are now h«>peful that the computer will come to their aid 
in reconstructing the period of the 1 1th Century H.C. « heretic king», 
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Ainunhottjp IN' ( Ikhnatun ) wlm iriod un.^urce^s fully. Ui convert all of 
F.K.vpt to tlm \vtirslii|i of ow ChkI, Attim. who was represented by the 
sun dink. 

Of special uuporiancf to Kyrypinlo^y i-^ the Vv^rld fanums Rosetta 
Stone, dincovered by a siMhv of tht* French Kx|>edition in the Nile 
Delta. ThiH stone was the key di.^C4ivory that lead to unlocking the 
.secrets of ancient Kgyptian culture. Written in three language8» 
heiroirlyphics, denuitic and (Jreek Copiic* a British scholar, Thomas 
Long, who almost deciphered it in and a French scholar, Cham- 
plion, who did succeed in translating it in 1H22» the stone provided the 
vehicle for interpreting thcmsands of ancient documents, steles, monu* 
mout.s and other antiquties. 

After his death and the restoration of the wwship of Amon-Ra 
under Tutankhamon, the temples and otlier buildings Ikhnaton had 
Ciinstructed at Tell el-Amarna were destroyed. It is believed that the 
computer ma\ bi- able to pieci* together the st<)ry and the conflict con* 
tained in the over forty thousand fragments that have been recovered 
friim the site(0- 

Cosmic rays and X-rays are l)eing utilized to determine if the 
pyramids might contain ro^ims and chambers not yet knoMm. As of 
the present, while no new rooms have been discovered by the use of 
those instruments, they !iave «aved a gi*eat deal of labor, money and 
damage to the strucUire had convent icma! means been used to answer 
the question. 

In some cases. X-rays have suggested the cause of the death of 
a mummified specimen. X-rays of the skull of Tutankhamen reveiiled 
the existence of wisdom teeth and thus made it possible to estimate 
more accurately his age at death. 

Another technique employed is that of |>erforming autopsies on 
lummies which has revealed much valuable information. Scholars 
have been able to fit the mummies into blood groups, and in one famous 
case, this technique helped to establish Miat Snenkhkere and Tutankh* 
. tion were brotfaen* 

As exciting as this work is it is very demanding of time, manpower 
iuid money. Therefore, since the historical heritage of Egypt is 
important to all of Western Civilization, nations must continue their 
support of Egypt in the efforts to uncover, to interpret and to maintain 
these priceless survivals of one of the world's earliest and richest 
civilizations. 
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TOWARDS UNDERSTANDING ISLAM 

By 

Mohamed I. Kmzem ^ 



INTRODUCTION 

The world of today is confronted with problems which it may nol 
be able to solve or even successfully face. Inspite of material pros- 
perity and materialistic progress, people still do not have peace. 
Man knows, no matter how advanced he might think he has become, 
that he has not achieved satisfaction nor fulfillment. As a matter of 
fact, it is evident that injustice, misery, exploitation and unrest are 
common in the life of modern man. Tliese things, in the modern 
world occassionalb% arc worse than before. Thus there is obviously 
a challenge facing luan, and as far as Muslims are concerned, the 
challenge is gi*eator because Muslims believe and declare that € Islam 
is the tinio religion ». ( Koran 3 - 18 ) 

The problem for the Muslim is not how to search for a better 
materialistic life as such. Objectively, a better materialistic life 
per se can not be enough for any one. Furthermore, religiously, such 
an approach would indeed be strange to Islam. The real problem and 
the real challenge is how Muslim peoples and communities may achieve 
the kind of rounded progress as understood and instr'tcted by Islam. 

In order not to lose sight of our puii)ose, we have to actually know 
what Islam means to us. Without such a comprehension things will 
Ijecome confusing. Any definition of Islam must be based upon and 
elabomted within the light of what is stated in the Koran and what 
was reported to be the practice of the Prophet 

What is Islam : 

Islam* a monothMtie faith, is hereby defined as the divine message 
ur well as a set of guid.ng principles which integrate all kinds of 
interact^f''^<> among men on the basis of justice, mercy and goodness. 
This in light ot an emphasized belief anr( faith that this life is not the 
end but only a phase in a continuous fifi , the latter part of which is 
called the life after. 

(*) Deafly Faeully of Edtifaliom Al*Ashar Univrrsity, Cairo* Egypt. 

(4) 
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This can best bo oxnlaineJ in ti numbor of items. The first simpl< 
tf'U'i is that God is one, the only one. He ia the creator of the universe 
ai d a •. such, i ? the L<^rd of the Universe. He is compassionate and 
nKM'riful. All men ivo rosponsihle for their deeds « Wliocver will 
an atrni s weijylit of goodwill will be rewarded th orefore on the day 
of judjT^iTiciit; and whoever does an atom's weij?ht of evil, will likewise 
be puni shed tliereforo » (99 — 78 ). In Islr.m there is no place for 
(loubHn;? the <»ii."ness of God. * Allah bears witness that there is no 
God ))Ut, lie. and so do the angels and those possessed of knowledge, 
maintainiiiif ju.Uicc. Tb.ore is no God but He, the mighty, the wise* 

« S:iy, He is one, Allah is He on whom all depend. He begets not, 
nor is He bcrrotteii; and aone is like Him » ( 112 ). 

« Allah there is no God but He the ever living, the self subsisting, 
by wliom all subsist » (3 — 2 ) 

« So your God Is one God, therefore to Him should you submit ^. 
( 22 — :M ) 

« Stij'cly All.ih forgives not that a partner should be set up with 
lliiti. and forgives all besides that to whom He pleases. And whoever 
sets up a partner witli Allah he devises indeed a great sin ». 

The second truth i:: that Islam represents a complete way of life, 
is not solely a religion in the sense it is restricted to only performing 
certain rites, f -him refers to, regulates and interfaces !n all aspects 
of life. All dealing.^, all activities, are integrated with the faith in one 
God ar, the background. Of cour.se this means worshipping God, and 
in wer. hipijiu'C God it means fulfilling His will. As a matter of *act, 
a Mu.slim believes that the purpose of creation is following the will of 
God and submit ting to Ilia will. In this respect one has to acknow- 
ledge rite.T nMch p.s, ^ormal prayers, fasting, znknt ( alma ) and per- 
formin.*? i)llgrimago All these are important aspects but they are not 
everytliinjr. 

They are measure.^ to creating an atmosphere and building up 
a imitation whov Lslamic life can be established. Furthermore, to do 
tliinjr-5 f>roi)er1y is in fact a form of worshipping God. If a teacher is 
(\n\\v* lus best, if an engineer is serious in his design, if a soldier is 
.sa/'rifi'^'inr lii ' self in defense of the nation or for a noble cause, if a 
bi' ini man i« facilitating commercial transactions without which 
a f.">niniunity can noi survive or advance find so forth, then all these 
people are, in tlieir way, involved in worshipping God. So worshipp* 



ingr and praying, in the final analysis, are parlicipation in the buildinf 
up of a sound community and in the making of it easier for this com- 
munity and for the individual to have greater peace, satisfaction and 
tranquility. This is the process of elevating spiritual conditions and 
rcflocling tlicm in one's individual and societal actions. If this hap* 
pens with the continuous apprehension of God, and the continuous 
Hiding of God's presence everywhere, then certiiinly it is a fine way 
(»f praying and worshipping God. To that end it is necessary to 
expliin the concept ot Uie relationship between the oneness of God 
and freedom. Second, how man has freedom within the concept of 
the oneness of God. Each man possesses power and potential. Free- 
dom is thiit portion of the interrelationship of the t^vo. By power 
wirit is meant is the total capacity of the individual : education, in* 
lelli^^onco, resources, force and so forth. Thus, the individual has : 



That which overlaps is his freedom ( opportunity ). It is that which 
he i.s permitted to do because it is the area that the strengths and 
weaknes.ses of the individual in specific areas and situations. 

Those portions ')f potential and power that remain unused for 
hmg perious of time are constantly deteriorating. For example, if one 
learns a foreign language, but never has the opportunity to use it that 
would be out side the realm of freedom ( opportunity ) and would be 
deteriorating. 

Looked at another way one can view power and freedom as two 

scales : 



Power 



Potential 



Power 



W hen they arc joined : 



Potential 



(only God has 100 ) 



Pov;er 
100% 



Freedom 
lOO^o 



{ no one ;ias OV. ) 



The position of an individual on these scales is detei-mintd in relation- 
ship and comparison with iithers. Further, the individual may not 
exercise more ol' one than the other because tiiey are co-equal. 

All aspects of life are related and inten-elated as far as Islam if 
concerned. These are integrated into one total whose full recognition 
of the proaence of the creator is a part. Islam, thus is not just wor- 
shipping in preparation for a life to come, it is also a means for the 
achievement of betterment of the immediate life • earth. This 
immediate life on earth is definitely a part of a w Jc picture. The 
muslim is on this earth to make it a better place. This statement 
means, in a board way, that the muslim should strive for technical and 
scientific advance aim the utilization of man's progress to contribute 
to his materialistic prosperity. The only condition that we should not 
forget is that comfort : nd better living, while desirable, are not the 
final goals in life. They are parts of a whole. They are not isolated 
from man's ideology nor from his spiritual nature, but rather are 
a recognition and interprotatioa of his very spii ituality. So moder- 
nization and advancement can contribute to the lifting of the morals 
of man and the increasing of his ability to perfrom and define his 
5<ipiritual idcos and aspirations. 

The tl.ird item refers to the scope and dimensions of Islamic 
thought. Islam refers to three dimensions, one of them is what has 
already been touched upon : the relationship between man and the 
creator. This is the testimony and belief in one Supreme Being, the 
God : Allah. Actually this relationship is the crown and the gate for 
the other relationships. The second dimension is the relationship 
between man and man, such as an individual's behavior, respect, con- 
fidence, dignity, and so forth. The third dimension Is the relationship 
between man and community, that is the existing institutions, systems 
and organizations. The second and the third dimensions are reflec- 
tions connected with the affirmation of faith. Thus man cannot 
pretend to be a good Muslim if he lives in a remote place, on top of 
a mountain, far hi the desert, in fact, anywhere in isolation from 
humanity, imagining that it would suffice to forsake the world and 
de\%tc himself to prayers and contemplation. 

As a matter of fact, prayers and contemplation are most meaning- 
ful where they are helping the individual in his endeavors in the 
struggle toward what is good, just, merciful and dignified. This is 
because he realizes that he is not alone, and that God is supporting him. 

Good morals, greeting people properly, abstaining from hurting 
others, putting one's self in the service of others are important and 
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good items within the second dimension. In the third level that of one's 
responsibility and loyalty toward others, for example, the schoors for 
the students, the community's for the citizens, the nation's for citizens 
and man's for humanity is most significant All these highly enhance 
and gain meaningful depth if acted upon integratedly with the first 
dimension. Alone any dimension is incomplete. Muslims as individuals 
of others, as well as their failure and misery, is the responsibility of 
others, as well as their failure and misery, is the responsibility of 
a Muslim. 

The twentieth century is a century of movement, fast changes 
and industrisilizntion. It is a century of the greater application of 
man's thinking, of greater production, of the greater application of 
science and technology and of greater consumption and aspirations. 
Muslims arc invited to all of these. They are invited to use their 
minds moi*G and better. They are invited to learn and use their know* 
ledge. They arc invited to the most updated technology, to apply it 
and to participate in its advancement. Islam calls for progress, 
a dynamic, forward movement, but this is not looked at as an end in 
itself. The end is to put all on the basis of justice and mercy. 

The problem of the Twentieth Century is to furnish the formula 
that can keep all these parts in balance. The question now is why it 
so happe;^s that Muslims in the Twentieth Century in many places are 
not modern enough, meaning that many of them still do not really 
belong to the Twentieth Century. Many of them belong to the so 
called developing countries and developing communities. And second, 
why it so happens that most of the advanced countries are in many 
cases non«Muslim. 

It is said ihixt the Twentieth Century is, more or less, purely 
materialistic. If this is the case and one finds great dissatisfaction 
associated with great technology then, obviously there is something 
Nvrong with pure materialism. The truth is that the Twentieth Cen- 
tury can progrof^s but, not necessarily, along either materialistic and/ 
or we.sten>l«^tic lines. Progi*ess is in the quality and extent of using 
man^s mind, wisdom and rationality for his own happiness. 

In this sense Muslims are required to use their minds. If they 
do not do that and so become less advanced then they, religiously, are 
wrong. In (U'der to be better Muslims they are expected to be more 
pronfiTssivp. Thrt is to say that slow movement in a fast moving 
world is contradictory to Islam. Thus it is the religious duty of a 
Muslim to be advanced and progressive* It is the religious duty of 
Muslims to practice and use industrialization, but, of course, for a 
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gvealer prosperity that onublos moro peo])le to live better, and with 
greater dlj^nity. Failure to catch up with modernism is not a fate 
that Jvluolims slioiild submit to. Ratlicr it is a situation that Muslims 
should .^IruiTffle uiraintst. It is also the religious duly of Muslims to 
formulate a solution for the Twentieth Century problem, that is the 
conflict between matter and spirit. If Mui^lims chum that there is no 
such cojiflict or separation and man is an inlegniled whole then they 
must be strong enough, wise enou.'yh, respected enough and advanced 
enough that others will listen to what they have to say. 

In conclusion, Isthimic thought and practice need the kind of 
education that makes them both fea.sible and successful. Islam is 
a serio:; of dynamic interactions operating wherever man displays 
symptoms of life. Muslims have the right to live, to move, to labor 
V ilhin the frame of reference of being good, that is, being just, dig- 
nified and merciful. The possibility of this is dependent on an 
educational .system that can prodube^ee, dynamic mm, full of faith, 
confidenco, mercy and love. Thus, any Lslamic education must have 
certain cloments to be applied under different conditions and circum.s- 
tances in different forms. These elements are : 

(a) since all men are equal and re-sponsibh*. equality of oppor- 
tunity should be the base for building up an Islamic system of educa- 
tion: 

(b) since man is on earth to worship God, in the broad sense of 
the term, that is to fulfill and to submit to God's will, then education 
is to help in developing the insight of students to appreciate God, the 
univrse and life. Special reference to teaching the individual to be 
good, that is to have the moral courage to use his mind, to be fair, 
tolerant, merciful and pious is important; 

(c) since man is entrusted with this earth and that land, skies 
and seas are to be of service to him, education has to make available 
this knowledge, to provide liie means of getting this knowledge and to 
participate in advancing it All this so that man can be in a better 
positioji to live a better life. 

Those elements mean that Islam requires both the individual and 
the community to produce contributions in terms of actual things now. 
Second, to, in the immediate future, contniually improve those things, 
in other words, endeavor to progress. It also requires u Moslem to 
enjoy and appreciate those things; however, that must not become an 
end in itself. The will of God is to be happy and to enjoy life because 
it is a reasonable undertaking, because life is intentional and meaning* 
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ful Thus technologicsil progress is good as a part of progress, but 
not as an end in itself. If it becomes an end then man will become 
unsatisfied. 

A Moslem is required to keep the environment clour as well \\^ to 
make it more practical and beautiful. God created the environment 
for man to use not to destroy. Islamically speaking, in the legal sense, 
this land is not any one man's property, but he, and all men, can have 
it to use. 

Pollution of the environment is not allowed. Each is allowed to 
use what he neds, but not mure. Second, one is not allowed to destroy 
what need not be destroyed. This earth is entrusted to man, thus, 
man on this earth cannot live as an individual, but must live within 
the community, within the society. To do that he must be educuu:d. 

Education is the process of helping man to grow atid to achieve, 
that is, to progress in a rounded way, a way which is spiritually and 
materially integrated. Muslims need to be reminded that they can do 
just that, and, by doing so, contribute to their botlcrmcnt and tho 
improvement of the world in general. After all this i.s a part of their 
responsibility that they should not shy away from. The real hisUity 
of a people is not its victories but rather its achievements. If Muslim 
history is clearly under-stood then one can be in a better position to 
appreciate, in a clearer way, the points just made. Using that appre- 
ciation the past and the present can be integrated and used to lead to 
a brighter future that man certainly deserves. 
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THE MUSICAL LIFE OF EGYPT 
By 

Samha El-Kholy « 

The East and the West have developed two entirely different 
styles of music. The West hais evolved a barmonic-polyphonic system, 
which was, until rcconlly, quite alien to the East, while the East has 
explored subtloties of melody and rhythm unknow-!! to the West Yet 
the mnsiciil life of Egrypt has achieved something like a synthesis of 
these two aspects. In Egypt nowadays, the traditional music, the art 
music and tho folk music, lives and thrives together with Western 
music, chissical, :inil pop. Out of the co-existence of these two 
aspects, there htw om'^iy^Qd a new modern Egyptian polyphonic music 
based on a fusion of the Eastorn tradition and the Western techniques 
of composition. Wo siiall try to represent these three elements which 
constitute the main trends of the musical life of Egypt, the orential, 
the Western, and the modem Egyptian music. 

The traditional Arabic music of Egypt represents an aspect of 
the common language practiced in all Islamic, Arabic countriesi Syria, 
Lebanon, Persia, Turkey, Iraq, Libya, Tunisia, Morocco and Algeria. 
The main fcatui-os of this common Arabic music are : melody and 
rhythm only. Its mclodios are based on modeM, and not the scales of 
the major-minor system of the West. Each mode has its peculiar 
arrangemont of intervals, and hence its special mood or atmosphere. 
The modes are either* di;itonic, i.e., consisting of whole and semitones, 
or spocial combin.Mticins of them, such as the augmented second^ which 
is widely used in many typical modes, Hijaz and its derivatives, or 
they contain tho sd-c; ll^-J neutral third, or the «three-quarter*tone» 
interval. To j irnplify llilr. let us .say that the basic scale of Arabic 
music has flattened third and seventh decrees, that is the third note 
of the sc;ilo is a nrulrnl IhWd which is half way between the minor 
and the major-third. To European or American c;\rs, this might 
sound rather out of tune, but to us it is the essence of the Arabic 
modality, and the most characteristic feature of our traditional music. 

1 will nnw pi; y y^u a clasKlml song in the mode Rast^ a Persian 
word which literally means correct, to illustrate this neutral third and 
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seventh degrees. It is a very old type of monodie choral singing 
which uses the old rhythmic modes, hero wo have a rhythm of tea 
beats divided irrcgulary to n -1 2 + 2 + 3. Incidentally this song, 
or mov'iK'hnh, wa.s composed j'.bout sixty years apro by a famous Egyp- 
tian composer, Sayod Darwich, exactly in the style of the oldest 
Mowachah : you will have a good impression of the mode. 

«Ya chadi'l alhan* — Sayed Darwich State Ensemble of Classical 
Music, Conductor A. Nuweira, Ministry of Culture. 

Our music is very rich in mi^des, they actually amount to one 
handred or more, but they have been classified according to main 
types. There are nine basic types of modes or maqama as they are 
called in Arabic. There are local preferences in each Arabic country 
for cerluiti modes, but the general modal system of classical Arab 
music is common to all countries. 

We have « rhythmic modes*, that is complete units based on a 

succGs.sion »»f strong and weak beats, arranged in special ways, or 
modes. Some of the most interesting rhythmic modes consist of an 
uneven number of beats to each unit or pattern, such as 6, 7, 9, 18, 
that is to mention only a few of the most characteristic rhythms of 
classical Arabic music. Our rhythms are accenutative and are based 
on the marked diffcrentiilions Ixitwcen strong and weak beats. Here 
is another very old song whose composer is anonymous, it is in one of 
these complex rhythmic patterns, melodically in the mode Hijat, where 
one may easily notice the augmented second. It is performed by th« 
State Ensemble for Classical Music, formed by the Ministry of Culture 
in 1968. This Ensemble has scored a tremendous success throughout 
the Arabic countries. 

c Lamma bada Yatathanna », old Mowachah, anonymous. 

This classical music has been recently revived after a period of 
depression in the forties and now occupies an important place in the 
musical life of the country. Sales of the records of the authentic per- 
formances of this ensemble are the highest among records of sales 
of Arabic music. 

The other side of the traditional music is that of the folk music 
of the varii>u« ethnic groups which live alon{,'side the shores of the 
Nile and in the desert, ihe oases, and on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, peasants, Hedouins, fishermen and sailors. All have their own 
musical dialects, theiv characteristic instruments, songs and dances. 
The folk music of Egypt is still in the process of being collected and 
recorded. The Center for Folklore Research was founded in 1956 and 
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has sinco organised many expeditions to collect and record music* 
especially from parts where drastic changes threathen the folkore» 
as in Nubia where the building of the High Dam has changed the life 
and environment considerably. 

The Ministry of Culture has issued a series of records of Egyp- 
tian folk music, which cover most areas of Egypt, and represents the 
various dialects, if we may apply this word to music. I would like 
to play for you an example of a song from the oasis Siwa, sung to the 
accompaniment of a drum and a local type of pipe. 

« Folksongs of Egypt », first record. 

Here from a different part we listen to an ensemble of wind 
instrumonU, of the seed type, which play this piece to accompany the 
well-known horse-dance. This peice was recorded in Upper Egypt. 

Here is an instrumental peice, performed by a consort of violas, 
or reimb, the ancestor of the violin. The solo musician shows a 
refined use of the bow and a beautiful tone. 

Tlic great wealth of art and folk music in Egypt has been handed 
down for many generations by aral tradition. Nowadays a great 
effort is made to commit this music to notation, therefore many collec- 
tions have been published of traditional and folk music. The spread 
of the radio and cinema in Egypt have had a negative influence on 
traditional music. Through them all kinds of Western music have 
found their way to the common listener. It is true Western music 
was first introduced in Egypt early in the nineteenth century when 
Mohamed Ali founded the military music schools, and later when the 
Khedive Ismail founded the Opera house. 

Then Italian opera began to be a regular feature of the official 
musical life, although it was largely confined to only a certain class. 
The public at large though continued, during the following decades, 
to enjoy modern popular songs produced by many famous song com- 
posers such as Mohamed Abdel-Wahab, the doyen of contemporary 
Egyptian song composers. His fame is only ])aralelled by that of a 
famous singer with a phenomenal voice, Om Kalsoum. Both enjoyed 
a gi-eat popularity in all Arabic countries. Their songs were mainly 
vmno'Uc. Abdel-Wahab later introduced the practice of the «arran- 
;?eur» who hsirmonized and oi-chestrated his melodies. This practice 
became the vogiio with many lesser composers of songs. 

Besides this main stream of modem monodic songs there are 
other interesting features in our musical life, features which represent 
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another aspect of Egyptian music. Serious composers who have 
studied the Western technique of composition have tried to create a 
now KK.vptian music in which the Oriental spirit is expressed in an 
intcrnalional idiom and through Western media. Of this « national » 
school the first generation, were mainly amateur musicians. The 
most famous of them was Abou-Bakr Kliairat, the composer-architect, 
who founded this complex of buildings, called the City of Arts, and 
who was the first Dean of our Conservatoire. I should like to in- 
troduce one of his art sonjr.s, composed to words in chissical Arabic. 
This delicate verse is in the lied form. It is performed by one of our 
leading' members of ihe Eyryptian Opera Troupe, Mme. Amira Kamel, 
who is also a teacher in the singing department of the Conservatoire. 

* Nazratun wahidatun », for soprano, by A. Kliairat. 

This song however does not show the national streak of Kairat's 
music at its best. Here is part of his orchesUal and choral setting 
of an old Moiracliali of Aiulalusian origin. This recording was made 
in 19G7 at a gala performance given for the opening of the Sayed 
Darwish Concert Hall. It is performed by the Cairo Symphony 
Orchestra, founded in li)r,6, conducted for that occasion, by Charles 
Mujica, and accompanied by the Opera Choir, also founded in 1966. 
This mowuclmh will remind you again of the complex rhythms of ten 
beats mentioned before. 

<.< Lamma bada Yatathanna », by A. Khairat, for orchestra and 
mixed choir. 

Having mentioned the Cairo Symphony Orchestra, it might be 
i>r interest to know that it gives weekly concerts conducted by Egyp- 
tian conductors, such as Ahmed Kbeid, Youssof Kl-Sis-say, Taha Nagui 
and otherrf, or by <{Ue;U conduclors from many countries, Yu}ro;0:ivia, 
Tclu'koslovi'.kia, Germany, Austria, among others. It also plays with 
the Kj^yptian Opera Troupe, during its season, and with the Cairo 
Hallet Troupe. Needless to say that the musicians of the orchestrn, 
the clioir, and the Opera Troupe are all trained, at the Con.servjitohe 
a. id or at any of the oilier of the three musical institutes in Cairo. 
One (if the major of tlu»-n school.^ ir, the Institute for Music Education, 
tlio ( !'■ 'st music school in EjjypI:, Touiidod in 19:»2. Another institute 
is '"' I* Arabic Music, it train?; graduale:? in Arabic classical music. 
The hallet (hmrors train :;t the bsillot institute. The Academy of Arts 
is the complex of the Institutes for Hallet, Drama, Cinema, Conser- 
vatoire, Arabic music and Art Criticism. 
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After this nliglit deviation into the realm of music education, we 
come back to the new Eifyptian school of Qsitional composers. Belong* 
ing to the same generation as Khairat there are two other C3mpo3erSt 
all dead now, they are : Hassan Rachid and Youssef Greiss. Rachid 
was mainly interested in vocal music and occupies the historical place 
of the composer of tlie first Egyptian opera. This opera although 
composed tiiirty years ago was only produced this year for the first 
time by the Egyptian Opera Troupe. Here is one of the protagonists 
of this troupe^ Mrs. Kabila Erian, to sing us an invocation^ a prayer 
to Isis sung by Cleopatra, when she heard of Antonyms death : 

c Fai.s € Fount of Tenderness for soprano. 

It was very brave of him to compose this music at a time when 
there were no possibilities foi* its |>erformance. Here is another of 
his songs an inlerosting lied entitled « Time », sunjj here by another 
protagonist of tlie Opera Troupe and head of the singing department 
at the Conservatoire, Mmc. Carmen Zaki, 

« Time », song by Hassan Rachid. 

Of the second generation there are three contemi>orary composers 
who represent different as])ects of this school Aziz El Sliawan has 
composed many orcheslral works, a set of variations on a folk song 
for orchestra, two cantatas, a symphonic poem, c Abu Simbel », ins- 
pired by the Pharaonic temple, an opera, and some piano and chamber 
music. Let us listen to part of his « Abu Simbel », for orchestra and 
choir. 

Gamal Abdel Rahim (1924 — ) is a composer of modern tendencies* 
HLs national style is based on the oriental modality and complex 
rhythms. He has composed orchestral music, piano and chamboi* 
mur>ic, a cantata for baritone solo mixed choir and orchestra^ and 
many new choral versions for unaccompanied choir, a capella^ of folk 
songs and children's songs. He is also Professor of Harmony at the 
Conservatoire. Here is one of his compositions, a Fantasia on an 
K^ryptian lolk tune for violin and piano, performed by one of the 
students of the Consemitoire, who has just passed his diploma 
( graduation ) examination today. 

Another selection of his is one of his successful choral setti.'gs of 
folk tunes : 

c Marmar zamani » for mixed choir. 

Music by Gamal Abdel Rahim. 
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/.•K.tliLn' composer who Uickles the iu'<>l)lcm of i\ national Egyptian 
ptvio Is Rii'nat Gaii'an:», who has composed various orchestral works, 
ivichulinjr two .symphonies, and a qanoun concerto, tho qanom is ft 
sli'inj: instrument of cinssical Arabic music, it is rather like the 
cim;.':'.l(»a lull is played by plectra. Here i.s an exami^lo of this essay 
for a!i oriental solo instrument versus the orchestra in which tunes 
of ivli;rious Mamie music are used. 

« C'>nccrto for Qn.wvn and Orchestra » by Refaat daranti. 

The Tairo Symphony Orchestra, and the graduates of the Co iser- 
va! »ir:' all p rT vm the works of the new modern compc-^ers. Ti-^y 
:ire a! n rotail rly hroadcust by the « musical services » of the Kgyp- 
II. n Radio, which transmits for twenty hour.s daily pood classical and 
K^'vptian music. 

Music for the cinema and th.e.ntre is an important branch of 
activity for (Uir national c-mp^sers, :ind of the still younprer genera- 
tion, who have stuHir-d tlieor nd enmposition at the Conser\*atolre. 
I.el nii» iinint or.t that T am no», wVer estimatlnj? the role playetl by the 
Consci'vatoire ( as its director ), but it in its short life, 14 years, has 
re; '.ly natnjred to chanrre the musical life of K}r>'pt. Many of its 
brilliant r'':.duate.=; are now continuinpr further .«^ludies abroJid, some 
of thorn liavo won prizes in international competitions, such as the 
pi.'.nl'-.t. Ramzi Yassa, the violini'^t. Ha.ssan Sharara, and others. 
Tod'iy tlure are Kj?ypti:in soloists who perform various instruments 
with promising virtuosity. To conclude I shall ask the violinist to 
perform for you a short piece by Pagatiini, something from the inter- 
national repertoire of all violinists. 

v: ;Mounlr Nassreddine ». 

(lirlr. i're findin^r their way to our orch.estra, and here is a flutist 
wh<» hjis just pas.sed her graduation examination of the Conservatoire, 
Mi - N*:died Afifi, to perform for you a solo piece by A. Honneger, 

« D.-inse do ChSvres ». 

Our last piece I'? by a brilliant baritone who is a member of the 
K.f • ;i;in Opera Troupe and a graduate of the Conservatoire. He has 
suM;.r many roles in the i)erformanco.; of the troupe in « Boheme », 
* Ti ii'te " Cavellcria Rusticana ^, « Aida » and other operas, 
r.aber Kl Beltagiii. 

ll ^^ides serious music. Western pop music is widtily i)racticed by 
amannir gi'oups of students, almost entirely self taught, who usually 
turn into profeisionals. The guitar and electric organ are in great 
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demand among a certain class of our youth. Through their practice 
of pop music, they gain some knowledge of Wcatcm hnrmony. But 
all their efforts are confined to the performance of the Western rep- 
ertoire, withou ; any nttempt at creation. However tlie wide public 
consumes what may be calleil l^i?\*ptian « pop lipht soujys, oriental 
in melody, and slightly harm(>ni.?eM. Pop and jazz instrumonts figure 
in their orchestration. Tlie only domain which remains purely orien- 
tal is the classical Arabic instrumontal and vocal music, as represen- 
ted by the Enscmblo of Classical Arabic Music, and the folk music 
practiced by the pe(V)le cvor. whore outside town.^.* 



{*) tt \- rriiretalil'^ that tlir tnu^lv ttifttliotiei! md prt*forfni*iI in and with the t^^af 
roulil not be inriuilr*!. Yrt it wan ff*h by tlio editors to be of fnough iignifiranre to bo 
mentioned within die text. 
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MODERN ART IN EGYPT 

By 

Aly KhaM* 



The contempovavy KKyptian artist either \\m been influenced by 
the characteristics of Egyptian heritage, or has developed ;*nd modi- 
fied this heritage by the influence of the current artistic movements 
in the world. Therefore, it is necessary before t^ilking about Modern 
l*^8yptian Art, to give a brief introduction to the important artistic 
phases which have influenced the contem|>orary Kg>*ptian artist. 

Eg>'pt has passed through four civiliasatiiins, each of which has 
had its own characteristics. These civilzations were the Ancient 
Kgyptian, the (ireco Roman, the Coptic and the Islamic. To study the 
characteristics of Ancient Egyptian Art oiw can do it best by l(M)king 
at the relief and munil paintings. 

« Geese ». Tomb painting near Medum. 1th Dynasty ( 26K0 — 
2665 B.C. ) Cairo Museum. 

The birds fill the panel in a bsilanced composition which is both 
naturalistic and abstract — naturalistic in that the artist has obser* 
ved closely the birds and their movements, abstract in that he has 
reduced these obsen*ations to a decorative pattern. 

« Huntinfi Scene hi the MarHhen ^. Tomb of Kakht. Thebes^ 
18th Dynasty ( 140(1 H.C. ) British Museum. 

In this painting the noble is sUinding in his boat and driving the 
birds from a papyrus swamp with his boomerang. In his right hand 
he holds three birds he has caught; his hunting cat» on a papyrus stem 
just in front of him, has caught two more in har claws and is holding 
the wings of a third with her teeth. His two companions^ his wife 
and his little daughter, are enjoying the lotus flowers they have 
gathered. The Egyptian artist here reached a high degree of refine- 
ment. His keen observation can be tniced in these saggingt lifeless 
birds, in the giddy flying duckst in the flowers and in the plants. 
Everything Is drawn with truthfulness. This is the true vein of 
realism* 

i*} IJirfi*ttir nt tlii* Mui^fUiii i»f Aru. Mi*NUiiilriu. 

(8) 
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Yet it i:in Uv nolicnl tli;.i :i jiroaur iciduin |Misi» and \;iriety 
of movement llxists hoit* iIkmi r.i Old Kin^rdom work. However, the 
drawing the noble, his v. it'e anri little dau;chter was still based on 
traditional ronventions mI' luo^'ili* i\ndi rin}f. 

« Mu.^ir!fins ami Ihtnrrt'^< >. W all paintin^r : Tomb of Vizier 
Rekhmire. Tiiebes. 18tli I)yn:is,y. ( 1 B.C. ). 

The painter has captured the jfii'l'^ so well iliai wo can almost hear 
the piercinjr music. The Ki'aeeful swayinps reiie v the play of move- 
ment. The artist's point ol' d(»pnriuri? is the disciplined vertical, but 
he uses the harp to usher i:i uansitional line which, itself, prepares 
mc for an even mor.» inclineil une on llie other side of the instrument 
Thu8. :i progressive sense ol' r-iythm has been established, linking the 
purely M'rtic;il line im a ciearly ihawn ab-ohuely horizontal line. 

V Tiir Svrrtt i\'lr^^!:nl Con's . Ti»nib of Queen Nefcrtari, I9th 
Dynasty. 2nd millioi;iuni 

This painlinj? shows sev( ii celestial cows beinjr lod by the Heavenly 
liull. The animai.i apiu^ar to be so regular to the extent that they 
appea.r to bv stereotypes, li is their vcM*y geometrical simplicity that 
makes it possible to repeat them identically. The figures are laid out 
along parallel lines. This is something now. It never exinted in 
historic art. 

Ancient Kgyptian art wa> not occupied with perspective, which 
1 i a modern pre<»ccupation. The figures were flat and two dimen- 
sional objects in tlu» back;- t'ouncK They were placed in horizontal 
bands above the priMci|)al ' igur* s of the? composition. A rigid front- 
ality (•(miinalcd iheir figures of human beings Utile attempt was made 
in likene.ss or porlraiiuie: the u-o of geometrical designs and Hevere 
styli/.itions of natmal pluMionuMia enhanced i^v violently contracting 
(i)lors produced definition of form and purity of line. Harmony, 
balanc \ beauty of color and line are fundamental elements in ancient 
Kgyptian art. 

According' to i^rofes.sor Wviu* Huyghe. a member of the Academie 
Fran(;aise and Professor at tlie I'oUege do France, the fundamental 
harmony and i)alanci» found iti l-gyptian art is hecause of two almost 
contradictory elements realisni and naturalism, on the one hand, and 
geometrical order, dictated by ilu> fixed form of agrarian life led by 
the Kgyptians. on tlie other. Professor Huyghe adds that ancient 
Kgyptian art was the first to discover what has become for « the 
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" .^ontial (.iiality .,f Art. h.mu!.-. the ;v.>ouivos m' hannoiiy and beauty 
which can bo dci-ivecl iiom liM.t- lundamoiit il oloments of the lanjfu- 
ar«' of pictuivs, line .•■nd cuioi- 

DurinK tlu> rule ol' Aklinaton ( l.'.Td - l.-.oj. U.c. ). sculptui'o and 
pi!-!tint', for a hriof mDini'iil. sooiiiod to ho fi-eed of the conventions 
n- iM.^od by t-aditions: but aflor his doath tl o iMrnis of Art tended to 
bccom-.' moro stc'rcutyi)cd until other infhicnces, such as the Greek 
:. :d Ronrm. inlroduccl cncopt.-. whicli woro t(. rephice the traditions 
Kicv'pt. 

v< .1 Firinrr' l\.rirvit .■ ol" t ho soc. ik! cv iliu'd conlury. mnv in the 
I. aivro. 

In Aloxan.Iria a ci»ii ti ii for the inn t life opened tho way for 
nn.-,tical knov.i.'d^v • .;c*i c( 'dd .sun ly take its bearings from the 
Ivjfvptian tr;idi(i(.M .rd lUt ply rontod . imis./ of mysticism. Tlie Coptic 
' ra, lunvevor. U ia: i. us f .r (lo t j-iorjx.Mico .>f the psychological lepre- 
ontation \n arl. 'i hi.-^ s soon ia th- y .z. ..f tho portraits of late 
Ant 'luity. !t v .- s w -taij ly it Kgypt ;hat il took its most intense and 
. cut/ forr.i. Im r i. '.ocamo a ww: ai oct of that awareness of death 
and fr.tur.' life 'vhi. li wa., rofloi u d in ofiiKies. some Greco-Kgy.jtian, 
-oni? "'vomati.j-.Vvptia 1. wlii^-l luivo loon called the « Favoum Port- 
r:'.it.< y>. 

T u- • . I; i-i.;.^ s;:;:;ulaiiy ; t.d -vith cxe^sive attention soom t(» 
..pen w i.U-i- and t . ;t -u i i siv.-. Tho putiils. which aro almost i nper- 
copiil/e. ;.:;(j(iiro, irai ks { . lUir-. a somh.-r doptli and a scientilhit- 
in«: mi.istno.v;. A fin- ..etrns tu livlil i;p ii sido thorn, a fire of p>ycho- 
lof?ical intensity, a painfu' int.'rrogation that seems to hang in doubt. 
T.H> c o.-. hr.'ii' li v.li fli ilic : >ul scorns lo onorgo. have assumer here 
an al-.iu I 'x.-o .-ivo inp .!• atic as a r.'sull of taeir dilation and rjlent- 
li'-s s; irinif. 

' CoiiHr T>'.'-Hlr ... nil Ci itmy A.D. ( C )|;tic Museum), Cairo. 

(*oplio Art rotainod. ;V..n tin old art> .f .Mesopotamia and from 
the rial s. tho undulat iim- vin. motif wiiich became a Christian 
symb( 1 aft'.n* it had Ix on tho o nblmi of Dion.'-sos. It v.as .still covered 
by I'll ok! code of ro/ulai- <r<>oni'lry. Thi.^ i,- seen in the Fourth Cen- 
tury Copl.-j toxiile in tlu' Ca'ro Coptic Museum. One can see that it 
« .elains {.monir its domiiu.nt .shaoos the ei^hi pointed star and con- 
centric cir.los even when il dcci.ratcs them with coiled de.sign or 
discreet foliage v. 
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« Falimite MihmU », Siiyyida Rokaiya. diMail ( i.jfypt IIHO 
A.D. ) Islamic Art Museum. Cairo. 

When Islam came to I'trypt tlu' ri'iircsentation of human fiyiires 
was prohibited. Hut art ciuiimt easily be suppressed and the Egyptian 
artist let his imuKinalion play with patlcrn.«i and lurm. with n great 
concentration upon decoration tlo.soly a.ssociated with calligraphy and 
with only fundamental Keomutrie and floral motifs. 

The artist created .m endless variety of dosijrns. He created the 
most subtle lacework ornamentation kn wn as arabe.sques, the wealth 
of invention is seen in the balance and harmony o!" the color-8chen»cs 
of Islamic wcn'ks of art. 

In this masterpiece diverse artistic styles, the infinite crowding 
and swirling up ol" lines which become tangled into knots can be seen. 
The straight line, lundaniental lor Kufic writing is |)re8ent. The 
lower |)art ol the pane! denionst rates tile fact thai th.' old geometrical 
figures, whose survival in Coptic An has Iven n-iticod. continued to 
remain, naniely. the aiijfiilar Ams by then (..mbiued with a sense of 
the infinite. Here there is tin longer real stars with clearly defined 
outlines, rather they seem lo interpencrate. their eK-meats and frag- 
ments hanging togetlu-r like so many curves. S.. otie more cycle of 
fusion is completed, this time, in the vers heart of Islamic art. 

Ariihlc Coll iff Id (ill !i, 

The.se show the same verse fr..m (he Koran Ai iMt.i in two diffe- 
rent ways. 

It is in this way that the Islamic artist becatiie .-i s'.ipreme master 
of Arabe.He(iU»' and ornamental style. llowe\er. . ^me Caliphs in 
Kgypt. who were le.^s strict with their intei pretati.iii of the ban on 
images, allowed the |»aintin«rs of figures and illustrations. 

This was the rich heritage which thi- conls iii;>«.rary Egyptian 
artist inherited and winch was ke|.t latent within his ton.scienco during 
the period of the Turkish occU|.atio!i and under the rule of the Mam- 
lukes which lasted over four centuries. The art that war known in 
Kg>-pt then was only a|)|)lied art. as Egypt was then passing through 
a long period of stagnation, backwardness and iniquity. The French 
Expedition revived, to some extent, the almost dormant arti.stic feel- 
ings of the Egyptian |)eo|jle following the preceding era. 

« Vnes Hill- It'x Bi'i-'lx <hi S'il ». Fragonard. 

It is interesting here to quote the great Arab historian Al-Djabar- 
ly who expres.sed the Egyptian's ama-zement when co i fronted with 
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pluHtic arls. Talkiiijr about \ho Kivnch painli>rs In* said, « They are 
the painter.< of evorythinjr: anions thorn is tho painter « Arijifo » who 
paints the portiaits of human boiiijrs in >uch a way lhat ll)o bystander 
iseis tho improssioM thai tho\ arc onu»r;iiny: in empty space, embodied 
and on the point of speakin^^ > . This passajre proves that the art of 
Modern painting tanie lo Kjrypt ^vitli tiie Fri^neh Scientific and Artis- 
tic Dele((ation accompanying Honaparte. 

OvieiftulMs, 

Later on. plastic arts in modern KRypt was revived by the Orien- 
talists who were fascinated by tlie sun and ii^ht of the orient and 
painted the (Ufferenl aspects of lC{(yptian life arid scenery. In 1891 
the first exhibition of paintin^r in K^ypt was organized. In the same 
year the first artistic union was founded and published the Artistic 
hienf'iv. Tho annual < salon > was held from 1894 to 1896. These 
artistic events, trj/ether with the orientalist painters, were the first 
linos in the history of modern Kjryptian paintinjf. In 1908 the High 
School of Fine Arts was founded to which talented and enthusiastic 
youths could jr« . They wore taught b\ French ;'.nd Italian teachers 
who followed (Mihrr the Academist or Impressionistic schools. Tht- 
brilliant students wow iriven scholarships to Kurope. 

Five of the most influential artists leaciinjr the artistic movement 
in contemporary Kjrypt, are Ahmed Sabry. Mohammed Hassan, Ragheb 
Aysuid, Youssof Kamol and Mahmoud Mokhlar. the first modem^Egyp- 
tian sculptor. There are in AloxanchMa twr> other artists who are just 
as great. They did not join the school of Fine Arts, but studied art in 
the priviite Alexandrian school of Ateliers. They are Mohammed 
Naghi and Mahmoud Said. 

AilMi:n SAHHY { 188P — 1955 ) was influenced by his master, 
Forcella. His interest in the human face is seen in his paintings. 
Actually he went beyond human features to expressions and feelings. 
His medias were oil and pastel. 

yorSSlJr KAMNL ( 18!)1 — IDTI ) was a prolific artist. In 
his works he remained a faithful disciple of tho Impressionistic school. 
His subjects either dealt with the countryside or with the popular dis- 
tricts of tho city. His colors are vivid and almost glowing with light. 

SKtUAMMKt) flASSAS ( 1892 — 19H1 ) was remarkable for his 
skill in portrait paintings. He elevated them above actual photogra- 
t)hy. It was because of his sarcastic nature that ho was able to make 
interesting caricatures in painting as well as sculpture. 
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hWaillH: AYYMf \ — ) is (»nc» til* tlio pionem ol* iho 
revival nf popular art ii r.yypl. li ivlui; ajraiusl acailomism. ilo 
belio.vs lhat nuKlcrn ai*: > inuM nfii uaik i ancirat Kir>|>lian art Inr 
inspivatii^n. Tlii; is rlr: r :»: ' iNtvM* t»r i'n raranT':* daily lilV, 
Ho studicHl Coptic arcaitoi tiin^ imi IvrUs astical (radilions and hi.s 
paintiiivfs aiv sinipii* in liiU' an;l sri'.rlr.! in mjIoi*. Ilo has a mil loud- 
ency lo\vard< cai ir itiire. His >p!;»iMi I \\< rks of mosiacs slvm* hi:^ 
mastership in this firld. 

MAllMnl'l) \ti)l<frrM: { 1S1M — 10:; 1 ) v.as ihr first Kgypliau 
sculptor, after iho aiu iiMi ! i;i;-j>ti; n-. \>ht) i» s'aUie^ were erect ed \ 
publk' places. lie callod lor \\\c .r iirn to aui i<»iit Kirypliaii arJ for 
inspiration. He was n?ic < f t'.e fii st ; rtisis who set aside acadonii" 
stylo. He was inspired l)y the pr.»| \c o the countrywide and imni: r'a- 
\\7.vil th(Mi' traditions ii, a nco-Plrtraoni^- style. 

MOIIAMMKD SWfiHJ i ISS — lOoO ) h id th..* ability to Wwk 
together Mjrypt s jr^'eat past with its present. He inid a grout iiilersi 
in nature. He .«itarted a-; i w irnprcssionist, but then he moved tow. rd 
ancient Ktryptian art wiih special inli'res in Kjjcyplian frescoes and 
mure.l paintinjr.^ His paiutinjrs n inaikahlf for the transparency 
of their colors and v. cll-halaiiccd stnict'ire. 

MAllMOi n is;)7 — i;»tU ) ljcf.ran painting in the midst 

of conflicting artistic ci rronis v.h»cli ; ppeare(l in Europe at the end 
of the HMh Century and ihe hojriviiiig tlie IKHh Century. These 
nrtiMic movements revolted against Academism and Classicist.i. 
Mahmt>ud Said was firs' i ifhionced by Impressionism, which ho later 
freed him^-elf from, and sf on found his own distinctive stylo. 

Mahmoud Said was interested in painting portraits. His pr<itraits 
have a psychological dep h. In them he combined the value:] of i lastic 
art.<? with those* oT psyclol )}Ty. His i»aintliigs of nudes are very sen» 
sual; this is considered o le of the darin;r steps in (he history of modern 
paintit^g i{> v;omen liad not appeared in Kgypliaa irunlin^f sihrj* the 
Fatiiiiite Kra. 

He was also in!. nv<.ed in the social and popular subjects. He 
recorded the daily liie < i' (Iu» farmcM*. the laborer and the fisherman. 
He painted them at work, at prayer and in their cemeteries. He 
limited his ))reoccnpati< ns to three main domains; these were sex, 
religion and death. 

Mahmoud Said v/a-^ neitlier influenced Iw the abstraction of 
ancient Kgyptian painting, nor the deccn'at ve, J'.bstnict, hdamic style. 
What he took from K^ypliiui heritage was the architectural, iind 
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jrotmiotncal balance, tlio bo:.uty and IiarnK.iiy of liiu>. the color, and 
the rhythm. To this he addod the dimension : |)ers|)ective. In 
this way. Mahmoiul Sai.I ni:in.M-f.«.l tu lirinir t..jrcth(>r KRyptian heritaife 
and modern Kuropvan t(vhni(|ue. 

After the first }r(.n. lation (.f artists which h.ive been mentioned, 
many others KVatliiatrd from the Schrx.I „f Fine Arts. They were 
either under the i.ifhieiu-o of \h,> I'uropeaii schools, or called for a 
imrely Hjryptian natiotial art. A third .rroup wanted to discard all 
of the accepted notions ia order to sec the world afresh, to let their 
imajfination soar in order to express what was in their personal 
depths. Ima'ritialinn. to them, is a jTrcat force which their art must 
1'Xpre.Hs. 

In 1?):5S th(. revolutionary Kjrvpliau artists issued a manifesto 
expressing' their views and formed a group known as the * Art and 
Liberty jfi-oup • T!ii.. }frou|) or>rani/(>d annual exhibitions through 
194H which were met with jrreat (ntluisiasm. Through them 
• Surrealism . was l irsl introdiice<l i:.rvpt in 10:i8. The result was 
t'lat some of the Artists merely imitated the m(»dcrn Kuropean move- 
ments, while others succeeded in forminpr their individual artistic i>er- 
sonality. Some of the artists W(>re intere.'ted in expressing the spiri- 
tual, fantastical or nvvtliolojrical belief, nf tin- K>fyptians. They were 
inspired by the native legends, they painted 'he majficians, the sorce- 
rers, the ftjintiyi. Wuf trhouls. and (.ther fantastic and mythological crea- 
tures, analysing lli-.'sc legends and their effect on S(.cial life. 

The influenc f the Kuropean artistic movements on ctmtempor- 

ary Egyptian art was heightened i)y th(^ foundation of the Bwnnale 
of Alexandria in 195.''. — an international exhibition for painting, scul- 
pture and engraving. There is no question that this exhibition, the 
Tenth Sessi<m of which will be held this year, has had a great effect 
on contemporary l-:gyptian artists, by .showing them the latest ideas, 
styles and techni(|ues. 

It has been difficult tor the contemporary ICgyptian artist, In the 
midst of conflicting elements, which affect and are affected by envi- 
ronment, heritage, and modern inihiencos. to draw the line between 
each movement a»id to nay specitic.illy which movement influenced 
this or that artist. T(»day it is clear that national boundaries no 
lunger limit the spreading of up-to-date arti.stic movements. Kgyptinn 
artists today are an important part of the ctnitemperary art world. 
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THE ROLE or WOMEN IN MODERN EGYPT 

By 

Sumaya Fahmy* 

My first ciHK-ein is to clai ify ilu- concept of « nuuleni KRypt ». 
The significance of the ti'im «< niodein » may differ from |)ersun to 
Itei'son. and from nation ti> nation. If my concept of « modern » is 
different from youi's. then, thern will be no lines of communication 
between us. I nloss I explain my concept to you we may misunder- 
stand each other. You have come a long way. \oii are trying to 
cresite bridjres betwc^en your country and ours. Therefore, we have 
to niaki' sur«' that you understand us. 

If one studies the history of Kjrypt. it i"^ faithfully preserved in 
our ancient monuments and anti(iuities. they will find that the culture 
and civilization created by the Kjryptian people evolved in three great 
cycles : the Pharaonic civilization and culture, the Christan culture, 
and the Ishimic culture. At first it nmy appear that these cultures 
are unrelated. Hut upon closer study and deeper reflection it is 
apparent that the cultural values embodied in the Pharaonic art are 
the complement of the cultural values embodied in the Egyptian- 
Christian art an<l Ishimic cultural values are an integration of both. 
Of course, there were intervening periods of decadence and sluggish- 
ness. 

On the 2:'.rd of July, l^>52, under the leadership of Gamal Abdel 
Nasser, the people of Kgypt embarked on a pioneer revolutionary 
experience amidst extremely difficult and dangerous circumstances. 
Foreign invaders occupied our land. The Ri»yal Family ruled accord- 
ing to its own interests and whims. Feudalists owned the estates 
which they monopolised, leaving little to the toiling farmers. Capita- 
lists exploited F.g>'ptiap wealth in .several ways. But the Eg>ptian 
people marched along i path of the Revolution determined to face 
the difficulties and r d to confirm their right to life and progress, 
whatever the burd» .d sacrifices. Six principles. car\ed out of 
the demands and of the people's struggle, were established ns 

the basic goals of revolution. They were . 

1. gaining independence from imperialism; 

i*i Knifritut Prof of P*><|iolo|). Aiii ?luui« t iiivrr«it). 
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2. oiMlinjr t!u» (!*\i|M»tis!M T fpiplali: rn; 

?i. oiulin^ ni »M<>|M>ly :iiul \hv iloniinjitiini <*! capital ovrr jfuvrni- 
iiUMit : 

•1. cstal»lis!inuMit n! ^Mfjjil juslin*; 

5. ostahlisluiuMU in' a smuiuI (UMiiocratic system: 

k\. bui!(!injr a powirfiil nati(«nal army. 

Since tlu>n, l!u» Kjryi>iiai^ p(M)i)l(> have mliscovoml themselves: 
riMipened tlicir oyrs tn their oimrmous lattMit potential: insisleii on res- 
tablishing: ni'w social nOatinns based on new values: have given ex- 
pression to a new nati<»iial culture. The Kjoptians have a deep cons- 
eiousness of history an<l its erfeet on ct»!itemporary man as well as the 
ability of man to influence history. They have opened their minds 
to all human experience without fanaticism or complexes. They have 
an unshakable faiih in (lud. His Propliets. and His sacred messages 
which He passed on to man as a gtn'de to justice and righteousness. 

Thus the concept nf < modern K.urypt ^ embodies what is consis- 
tent with the philosophy and prhuiples of the 10r)2 Revolution. The 
status of the I^ryptian woman and the family is described in « The 
National Cliarter > which was presented by tiamal Abdcl Nasser at 
the Inaugural Sessii»n of the National Congress of Popular Forces on 
May 21. 19(?2. 

Woman must regarded as equal to man and must, therefore, 
shed the remaining shackles tliat impede her free movement so that 
she might t:!ke a constructive and proftunul part in .««haping life. The 
family is the first cell in a society and it must, therefore, bo afforded 
all means oT j»rotoction s i that it might be better able to preserve the 
national cuPnre. t(» rejuvenate its texture, and to carry along the 
whule of sfieir;; i]i the direction of the goals .set by the national 
tru;/gle. 

Within the framework nf our 1052 revoluticm, which represents 
the aw: ke!HiiK the Kgyjiiian i)eople. their determination to rebuild 
the Kgyptiarj perscinality, to s(»arch f(U' new values inspired und guided 
iy our Phar:i«MMc. Christian and Islamic heritage, nne can delineate 
the n»les of v/umon in modern I'jrypt. It is self evident that women 
: memlxMs c»r the so( !< ty in which tljey live, citizens. Therefore, 
the first rnlt (»f wom(Mi in Kgyp^i:»n society is that of citizenship. As 
citizens, W(»nu>n should assume certain responsibilities and enjoy 
certain riglits. The responsihih'ties include participating in public 
-service, assuming piildir offin\ work in production an<4 defending the 
funther lau'l agaitist etiemics. The ri^rhts include the right to Vot^, 
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U^ »v rliM-ihlf r :• (J ^''^- m m nul)l''!y r^r^^.l Ixi^IIms, t!io right \n 
ncTi'ss ino!u(vil- M : ' :. \vIs arc rdiivr to tluMT cnpacilies. 
itii'Iin'i! *r n^tMvin^v v-mv j inii;,! nni/t;,|^,.(, .^,^1 ti-iitiinjr accordinfr to 

T'.' . i t] *M !i -tJ -1 . . rn*:';r.^ Iv^s (Mvau-d two mutually com- 
|))'»moir-ir • ro^^.^ and w ..»non. iIm* roN^ of husband and the rolo 

" > in l'u-yj>t \< a v liinnus institution which 

M'V'v its .;!"nitc - V 1 .!:inv'' l:i\v. Tho volo of the wifo in modern 
* ! iiV'jT • •) h<.!; ;i V;fv»;)inn: r nf! rdtondinjc to tlie daily 
f»r 1^- ari«ly. ! rt.';.;].: 1 IjJ'o partner, lovinpr one another, 

s-!-t:ur ip • n'> it*' M'. r:'r:n}r I ^'.rrth^r -'nd i^lanninpr life t(jjrether. 

c*!^ p1y r-'i;ti»»d «n \hv rolo of riV partnor. is tho role of mother* 
l^ood. T'-i ' i •. fonv I|.m . /y,/,. ryrrltr.^rr Hff fpf. both modern 
**»d a.i latliV;:';;. - ih' af'^ f ion i*- tlie relation b»H\.-.HMi man and 

v.inien. bu l>-n.l - » v i * . chihl is t^'c fruit of th' ir love, the 

::ymbnl n*' tlu*!*/ uMi'*!!. ht)" - f tb'* iVAu"'*. Mothcrli »(k1 is tender 
j-av. c:ili;r!*iont'd }m»* * ."'v' dc(^" insi-'bt. All the<e values are 
iHVuri'uHy illn^iraied in !^^- \viv'iu\ ! ;is. Osij'is and lb»rus in the 
bas relief scululur- . » ! mur b; of :»f)''iiM;t Mjrypt. 

I ::>t. then- i> t^ie yy-Vy ffinrott^'M. »lo of women as a citizen of the 
v : ld. lb :- ' n.\r.i t-^ as r] w.' i^y in the jrreat human societv, 

K'^ynti: fi \.' -i^.-n ^:.V'^ In r ' : ^ l:- tn fn!«'ill tin roles since the 
lii^iw nn-olution to :'t>nv* c*x!(*^>^ 

T!v.^ r^'ht b> Voir ;»n(l to be elijirible f- r eUM-tjon to all publicly 
e^ jle l hj:\(* Imh?! rtisur^d {n Women on (Vjual terms with men 

hi t'' ' CMtmtitutinn nnd ;1! subsefiu Mit corr<tiiutioiu\ However, 
th^,' '"nnb* r of women -xorr:-* tb(Mr ri^rbt to vote is very small, 
l!.7'' of t! - to*:d Voters nrr v.o! v n. The number of women represen- 
tative^- \\\ the r.-nncil (.f ♦!ie -'enMle ( Parliament ) is eijrl\t. about 2'^ 
« f tlie ti>lal nunibrr of reoresentaf ives. 

The number of active wtinmn menibcTs in the Arab Socialist 
t'liion. the nr«t: rd ' •>»'•• ere'*!- ! b\' 1b<' coriperation b:»twoen the rep- 
resent tive 'A>^vki>'jf f'nvces .if tbe ocople. is at presc^nt 228, HoO. Tliis 
eon-Hfi!t(\v 1^ . " ; ' tr»t d iiMinbiM' of nu'inlnrs. Special law^; have 
\)r ]' isued to uMura- part !ci?);'t ion of wohkmi in the Arab Socia- 
list t 'nion. T^^^l stats b!tvc» n reserved for women in every funda- 
mental unit of the Ar: V / .ci;di-i I'nion. Aalso. two seatf^ have been 
re erved v Wi^iiien \\\ 'hv lV)v::lar Local Council t>f each (Jovermirate. 
Put v.'Mt:.-*' li:/..' ./.adi^l of t'lese opportunities. 



\V»»nu'ii havf tin- i-i>rlit l«» soj-k mililii- office cxcopt foi* the office 
of Pn-sidi'iil i>f tin- Republic, tlu' offic*' nf iudjrt' <•!• luiijrislriitc and 
ivliKi«»us leadiTsliip. In tlu' number of wonu'ii I'.oldiiiK public 
office was 2'} Ihoiis.tiu!, in r.»»W; it r- chcd \ \A |li.)iis:iinl of whicli r>r»'; 
wore tt'aclii'i's. 

Til be able to play any of the ai)o\e mentioned I'olos in a .salisfac- 
Utvy fashion, a wt.maii must have opi.oruiiiilit^s foi* education and 
Iraininir at all levels. Primary education in Kjrypt. from »> — 12 
years of ajfe. is tree and compulsory for b<.itb boys and K'lrU. 

Aftei- the i-evoliitioii. education bicann' free from the primany 
level throujrh the rni\ersily. i:}rypt v. as one of the first si^itories 
of the I'NKSCO Ciinvention on the Kliniinalion of Discrimination in 
Mducalion. There is a steadily up- anl ti-end in primary school enrol- 
bnent which, in l.>7(». reached ahm>st four milli»>n pupils. Of this 
number, a little less than .me-half aiv nirls. The nmnber of girls 
however drops on tlie pri'paratt»ry school level to almost one third, and 
is reduced much fui lher on the sec «ndary school level. At the Univer- 
sity level however, the prop"i*tion i>f male l»> female .students is app- 
rciximately three Ui one. 

In spite of the jrre.it advance in women's education durinjf the hist 
twenty .vears. there is still a lajr in women's educalit»n at almo.sl -dl 
levels. 

Lctrislative measuns in lljryiU ensure to women, married or 
unmarried, the rijrht to acquire, administer, enjoy, dispose of and 
iidierit property. They also have tlu" rijrht to equality in a loRal 
capacity and the exeici.se theieof. KKyptian women, bawever. are not 
ullowed to leave llie country witlnml their father's coiusent if unmar- 
vi. d. their husband's consent if married, or the consent of a male 
^'Uardian if they have neither father mv husband. 

Kjryptian women have the same riKhl as men to free choice of 
a spouse and to t-nler in'.o marriajfe with Iheir own free and full con- 
sent. This is not always oi)served. Man has the rijrht to divorce. 
Isliimic law Kives women the ritfht to divorce if they doman.l it. iir^ vi- 
ded this Is stipulated in the marriajfe contract. If it is noi ^plic::' 
recorded in the marria>fe contract, the wife then loses be;- i l^hl to 
dissolve the marriajfe. 

To demand the stipulation of divorce on her weddinjf day. a bride 
would risk ofiendinjr her bridejrr.M.m. This i.; frowned upon by both 
families. So th.- bride in the gvv.a niajoi-ily of cases ^ves up her 
right to divorce. This i> a jrood example of how ineffective l:<ws can 



bo when men and wtiineii liavi* luvti lirnUKht up to lK*lievu in ami to 
practice psychologica] attitudes which arc contradictory to the values 
omhodiod in the laws. 

Hgyptian legislation luHitiivs ih;» minimum ajfo of 115 years for 
marriajfe for women and IS years tor men. The retrislration of mar* 
riuK^>s in an i»tTichil .H'lxistry is compulsory. 

It is pertinent lo clarity at this p^int stmie of the misconceptions 
concerniuiir pol.x^ramy in tshim. Stranjifely enoui(h» these misconcep- 
tions are not found anions non-.Moslems only, but also anions Moslems. 
The Koran states : ( Sotuvl^M-Sv^sa. AtMt 2, smd 129 ) « Give the 
orphans their due |>roperty. and do not add their wealth to yours, ff 
you fear that you mijritt noi b.» eciuitablc with orphans, then you may 
tsike into marriag:e a second, third and fourth wife. Hut if you fear 
not to he able to lx» just, iln^n marry one wife only. And you will not 
be capable of justice, however hard you try, therefore, do not let your 
incliriations sway you completely ». 

The Koran is quite clear. It describes a certain situation where 
injustice may fall upon orphans; it sug^^ests plurality of wives us 
a remedy lo that evil: it states the conditions which are necessary lo 
prevent the plurality from becominy: an injustice: it gives an insight 
int4> the difficulties human nature meets in exercising justice- and 
lastly il exhort.s man to control his inclinations and passions. 

The alM)Vo steps constitute an integrated method of thinking which 
Islam teaches, a model of how to face problems in a realistic and 
ethical manner. Instead of just giving orders, the Koran gi'.es the 
privilege of facing reality and usi!ig judgement in applying a sciile 
of values in the best interest of all concerned. There might be 
circumstances, rare imleed, where a husband couUl be just to two wives. 
For instance, instead of divoicing a wife who suffers from a chronic 
incurable psycht>sis the husband could provide her with the necessary 
hospital care and marry a second normal wife. In such a aise he 
would be just to both wives, giving each what .she is in need of, and 
giving him.self his due. 

Some men (hiven by their motives for domination, need to prove 
their virility, craving for excitement, and .so forth, have misinterpreted 
the Koran in a flagrant manner. They used to take fen- granted that 
it was their lauiul right to take more than one wife when and how 
they plca.sed. The percentage of .second marrhiges ( taking an addi- 
tional wife ) pei--year. from 195(» to 1954 was For the years 
llMia to 19«S). it was S.OS^ . 



N»»u. til'- ;:\\ . 1; ..ii:^' of .v.itv. M)* .1 :iu'l i-U' ;iiut ih 

lUM-al ts!i\*ali(»M. iwc crrciliiiy: a \v . .juiniou : L.ainst such 

misusr.-. 'An ^ {\\r>:\i\'/:< iho l.uvs •>!' Ulrm. li) !'.)7; a cmiiriiltuo was 

i*' i iiiuliM' ti r (*:i;.inu . \\\[' l*. • Mnii [k-v -i* S. ; i: i \^ ''iiirs, th*» 

iKvMil of s»»nu' ol* ai'liilrary rivir cjiuci .!n!; marriajft^ and 

family lilV. 

In llMliK il..")', ui' iM' v.orkiay: jp:v. iViaal/. Tiu* Kifyplian 
v.i-inaii ha., ihc li^rai ri*;i»t. wit!s>ul diMTiiaiualioii o!i (n'outuls of 
iiiiiriial : t itu.i ' r any uiImt j.rn»uiHl^ lo A wivr v.»c';i< iniial training, hi 
' ovk. n» uxi:visi» l)iM" fr.r choice of proh.sinn and i'iiiul.).MneiU an^l 
tho ri^hl lo profossioiial ;cnd Vt»c;ilii'::al id /auciMUMil. Tlioi'o is. huw- 
sorni» social |>ri*-.suiv fi»r iiiiMlin^,* lau* v )calional m.ining U> so 
call'ul iVniniinr <KTi!|)alioii.-. Moiv a.ul ni vvtinioii who know their 
own nuncls and naU/t' their own aWilii/ *. aiv broakinj; down the 
barriers hclv.ec n so called li aiin*:.;' and inascaline occU|i;ilions. To- 
il.iy, we raay not lie far iVoni the iriuh when ve sv.y lliat Ivryptian, 
urban women have enu jid Mi.u .^l j-.ll proiV.sioas. Rural women 
enj{a}:i» mostly in ayricnltui-:! work, i.i iJouhry raisMijf and in dairy 
production. Kven when ihe nif)an wuiii..n wa.' veiled ai^l sheltered 
in ilark s(»clnsion of lu i* immi*, the emaiuipaleu rural Egyptian 
Wi»r!an worked in liie fie!.!.* .^iilo by si le \\\\\\ man. 

The principle ni' equal pay fur wt»rk nl' e<iual Vidue is legally 
;.;: Iicable i.i I'-KVpt I'V ^ii'lii^ "1* T n-: : i'>n and the labn* laws. 
Al. » in.'uri'd by law are social in>arc . a. ^l mralc::! s( r\ icc»s. Special 
si.cial a.>iilatue is insu;'v<! l»y le^i i .i ii r«»i' \;»*i'.in.i' nujil:ers in the 
f'»rm of baby i ar«» ci UM i's ai at'l fd i iVcltn . . iap!»;. inK ovc»r 100 
Women. Other child rare .m r*. n-. -t r i a iVr \\\ r-o^li urban and rural 
e'»;p'\uniti h is trur 'ii; . ia*'i!V ia .-Ui!i ^ ace - ;'n» mvded and 
tla* v:o\ernmeiii is pi: iuii'.'r l-* incP'a i»* l!a i;- ''a: ar-r. iiarti( ularly in 
industrial regions. 

ll is inler(>ti?»K "*de iha* ..<ina» Mcc.iaatiniis aV'^ underX'tilued 
jusi lu»caUM^ they are a reioal* p^e..;a*\i'. 1* r t»: ample a mirscry or 
Kinder^MitcMi IcaciM'r. mn>ily v.^ni^ai i i. *' iuii t>u eo^ .ai fofiting with 
a srenadary .clv»-.i U'a«-h r. mostlv i i"p. \\r\\ aris^'s the importance 
<*i nbiective job ch'-slfic alion :md evaiiiatina : purpo-^es of ensuring 
iqual rennnunv'tiiin f'O' work •»r equal ■.al\n\ 

Kgyptian. workii!;r womoi^ have (lie ri^r^^t pai.l maiernily leave. 
r(ui>e(jurntly, employers prefer nuMi worlaa-s. Tlh* 1: wmak{»r values 
the protection of maternity, wliereas the cnipl'»y<*rs imlds it against 
Women. 



BEST COnr AVAIUBLE 

tiuii tif IlumHii Rijfhts. aiul dospit » pnt^rrov; nia(x» in the matter of 
equality <if n-rlits. there ro!:!i!uie< In coiHi(hMMl)lo iliseHmination 
.'}.raiMst uorneii all nv^v thr worhl. is cluiihi i!m le^rislative 

measures follcAvin«r the 1!)" • Revolutitui in Ky:ypt !)ave ccmtributed 
mal-kedly to the elimir. itioii of il!seriiniiiati(»n a;j:aiust woinon. Hut 
leKislative measures ;:lt>iie are not eiioujrh. Ceriain obstacles which 
hamper social clian^^e are not ari'etied by le^ishilioii. These are the 
psycholojrical factors — the hahils. the biases, and prejudices a child 
learns within the family circL*. the altitudes of nun tosvard women 
and the attitudes of women toward thcniselvo. . 

The tittitucie of men >oward wonnn is built around the idea of the 
inlVriority of women in i veiy aspect. Therefore* women have to 
submit to the will of ihe « superior sex » who are entitled to phin and 
direct their livos and be their ^^i:»rdians. This attitud.- is ac(|uired 
either through ex. niplo or pr rept. H(»ys learn it in the family, at 
sclnMd, in the cUib. in whatevt i' social institution they join. Mothers, 
havinp been broujrlit up to think t»f themselvos as inferior and helpless, 
transmit the same attitude to iheir d;iUKhters. 

To produce social change, whit h is in harmony with the di^nitv 
and W4»rth of the human per.-on. we have tt» chancre the attitudes of 
men toward women, and the attitudes of women toward themsolves. 
This requires that special effoi'ts be exerted to educate btiys and ffirls 
rn»m early chil(lliot»d to iaifli in fuiulamenlal human rights, in the 
tliKnity and worth of the human person, whether male or female, and 
in the equal rijrhts of men ami wt»men tf) de\ -lop their \'w\ pot«Mitiali« 
lies in the service of tiieir eoun:ries i ml of humanity. ThrtUiffh 
education we should alst» direct publie opinion tt>ward the eradication 
of prejudice and tlie ::boliti(»n rd' customs and praclice.. w! ^di reinforce 
the idea of the inferit»rity of wo fu*n. 

It is !n»l un purpose to >ro into the (letad.> nf the educational 
proce.ss. Hut what I wt»ul(l like to emphasize is that well conceived 
education moulds ;lu^ person ality td' the individual in a way which is 
beyond tlu» ei'fecl of legislation. Well phiimed educatitm helps the 
person to learn new ways of beh;ivinjr. to modify old habits and to 
form new attitude (iamal .\l)del Nassei* said : li is much easier 
lt» build factores than t » beild human beinjfs 

I^aws tell u> what to do; ^ive warning or admonitio?i. ThriUijfli 
education we are motivated lo behave and learn how to behave. So, 
education and h^eislatioa are ettpiidemeniary and should jfo hand in 
hand. This is liow ue envisa;re further proirress in helpintf women to 
fuhill lludr ndes in naidern K^apt. 
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THE FAMILY IN EGYPT 
ANALYTICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY 

By 

Ramzla El-Gharib * 



To discuss the family in Es:ypt here is not nn easy matter. The 
Egyptian family had, and still has, the fingerprints of very complica- 
ted cultural traditions which go buck to the pharoes, and in which we 
find the influence of the Ara.bs, the Turks and even modem western 
cultural effects. Therefore I shall refer only to the most characteris- 
tis aspects of the familiy in Egypt. 

One of the most characterise tic aspects of the family in Egypt la 
its great solidarity, the insisting efforts to keep and intimate relation- 
shi <3 uniong its members. This may be because of the fret that the 
Egyptian family is mainly a consanpruine, and not a conjugal, one. 
That means that the main central relationship is that of the blood 
relatives and not that of the married couples. Grand parents, rncles 
and sometimes in-l:i\vs often live together and play important roles in 
the life of the family. However this picture is not exactly the same in 
urb;*.n settings where the Ejryptian tralitions are undergoing some 
changes affected by the gi'adual tA'ansformation to an industrialized 
culture and the growing influence of western culture. Young couples 
in the urbai. districts insist on living away fr6m the iniluences of the 
parents and the older generations. As a matter of fact, some of them 
dream of migration to countries abroad. 

Inspite of the possibility of the evolution of another kind of 
family sfructure in urban settings many of the consanguine traditions 
still work. As an example, one can refer to the family's obligations 
to its members in crisis and difficulties, such as in cases of death and 
divorce children are assured of care and homes The elderly are also 
cared of by the family, for even if they are not dependent upon the 
younger generations in the : -imily, yet they are looked after and they 
remain within the nucleus of the continuous and permanent family. 

In the rural setting, where 62fr of the whole population lives, the 
family keeps its economic, proluctive functions. Most of the ncces* 
8iti€s of life are manufactured at home. 

(*) Dean of the UnUanity Cotleff for Cirli, Aia ShHiot VnWtttllf. 
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In the higher nnd middle classes there has been strict division of 
labor between men and women. While women work at homo as house- 
wives, men have to support the family economically. ais is not the 
case with the rural, lower-class family wliere both men and women 
work outside the homo doing the same work and both may support, 
economically, tlie family. 

In rural communities the father is the person responsible, by 
tradition, by civil and religeous law, for the economic support of the 
family \, Ith all its blood relatives. These duties give the father 
authoritative rights over his children and wife. He is the one to plan 
the economic life of the family, to guide and choose the type of educa- 
tion his children arc to receive, he is thw one to reward and to punish, 
to force his opinion upon the family even in regard to tlie marriage of 
his sons and daughters. 

This is not the case with urban families, 37^0 of population, which 
no longer perform a direct producttive function. In many families 
the mother goes out to work in order to raise the economic standard 
of the family. In return r,lie gained more freedom and a better status 
in • urban community, contrariiy ^- '"^ther lost some of his influ- 



L.E. 250.4 per-family in 1960 idWe. 303.1 pcr-family in 1967(»). 

Although the general pattern of socialization has little deviation 
from the traditional pattern, yet in the past twenty years there have 
been social changes which affect those traditional patterns. The 
modem family, especially in the urban areas meet, in a more efficient 
way, the needs of the children, in that it values better education and 
better health practices. Although the father still has a great amount 
of power over his family, he plays a more democratic role. He eho 
has more respect of his wife's mentality, an attitude the eastern 
women has long been deprived of. This is leading to happier family 
life and the better upbringing of the childrcit 

The Egyptian family iias a close working relationship with reli- 
gion. Although religion is now one of the Impo' tant courses In 
■ebuols the family remains the main institution for re.igious training. 

Among some of the family problems of socialization Is child dii- 
clpline. Egyptian mothers are, as a rule, most permissive with child- 
ren of pre-school age. That means up to the age of 6 or 6 years. 
After that age the child is severely trained and disciplined. This 



ence and pa***iarchal atnlus^ 
national income increased thi 




liority. This and the rise In 
of the individual family from 



(1) Office of Ceatun & St«tiiitt->i 1960. Sfeond Volttiat. p. 2. 
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sudden transition from complcto povmissivenesi to fjever discipline 
often makes tlio cliild insecure and lacking in self-confidence. Tliia 
is perhaps one of the reasons underlying llie dirficulty Egj'ptian chil- 
dren find in decision making. 

Another of the significant problems of m.iny families in Egypt is 
that they are, especially in rural settings, unable to meet the devclop- 
mentrl needs of the children. This is because of the lack of education 
of the parents and to insufficient psychological understanding of 
children and young pcoi)le. In fact this is a problem common to all 
developing countries. That is why we are trying to meet these needs 
through schooling. Efforts are also made to give parents some psy- 
chological insight through different means of communication. 

A third problem of the Egyptian family is the cultural traditions 
in favor of the male offspring. Being patriarchal and consanguine in 
nature the family in Egypt prefers to have a son rather than a daugh- 
ter and this preference is apparent in different situations. The 
family may undercro hardship for the sake of the education of a son» 
but not tluit of a daughter. That is why many poor families may try 
to educate the son» but refrain from giving the same effort for a girl. 
This is the reason why the percentage of educated boys is greater than 
that of girls. However, there has been a change in that attitude in 
the last thirty years on the part of both the family and the government 
and female education has received a real push. 

Inspite of the realization of the importance of women's educa- 
tion and the role of the educated women in building the new society* 
there is still a long way for her to go. She has to wipe out the finger- 
prints of the dark and dogmatic ideas of the era of Turkish reign. 
This can be seen in the development of girl's education in the last 
thirty years as shown in the following table. 

Number and perrcntage of womrn in diffcrrnt level* of educjilon (1917 — 66 ) 





1947 




1960 




1966 




Levol of education 


Number of 


% 


Number of 


% 


Number of 


% 




women 




women 




women 




illiterate 




88.2 


7)39021 


83.9 


6333290 


78.9 


minimal level reading . 


726201 


10.7 


112.i9j3 


12.S 


1833332 


17.4 


below junior rrrtifiruie 


52071 


.n 


101783 


1.1 






junior certiflrate 


um 


2 


200ri98 


2.2 


339109 


i4 


tiigber eeria calf 


■t033 


.1 


23633 


J 


33277 


J 


Tot.iln 




100 


8991093 


100 


103633A8 


100 
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It can bo noticed tlisxt inspito of the effort done to educate 
women there are still »ibout 80^© illiterates, and only .3^o university 
educated women. However this dark picture must not bar the brigh- 
ter mh> of 11)0 problem. \Vc must refer to the progressive outlook of 
society which inhanccs tho rapid growth of educated women compared 
to tliat of educated males. Women in tho present society provide 
ft very effective source of manpower in almost all of tho higher spe* 
cializationi including, art, law, commerce, economics, medicine, nurs- 
ing, science, agriculture, education, as well as in other areas. 

Expect for tlie big cities, the problem of mixing the two sexes in 
the fi'.mily is one of the most serious problems waiting for a happy 
solution. Parents do not object to coeducational mixing at the schools 
and the universities, but they have great objections to such mixing 
wilhin the home. Tlie young people arc not allowed to bring home 
friend.-, of tho opposite sex. This prevents the young people of both 
sexco from having a better understanding of each other, on the one 
hand, and, on tho other hand, it hinders the efforts of the family for 
providing youth pi-opor guidance. 

Tho family i.", ai.so affected by the problems of the working wife, 
of which the most important is the .shortage of nursery schools imd 
domestic help. To meet this problem factories and firms were direc- 
ted by law to open nursery schools for their female personnel. Al- 
though there arc gi'owing efforts in this direction there is still a great 
need of thousands of these nursery schools. 

One of the moiit urgent and significant problems in Egypt today 
Is that of birth control ia the Egyptian family. In the last thirty 
years tho birth rate in Egypt has increased to the extent that birth 
control has become a national concern. One can see that the increase 
of population in Egypt is really threatering and that we are in need 
of rcicntific research in this field in order to deal effectively with the 
problem. 

A research project that in now being carried out in the University 
C.jllege for Girls is an effort to find out some causes of our demogra- 
phic problem. The research is supposed to answer such questions as : 
Is there any difference between Moslem and Christian families as far 
as birtli rate is concerned ? How far does the kind of work and level 
of education of tho family members affect birth rate ? Does tho 
number of children in the family affect intelligence as measured by 
intelligence tests ? 

2000 students of tho University wore chostn, each representing 
a family. As the studenta come from the different provinces of Egypt 
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the research is supposed, or assumed, to adequately survey the birth 
rate in Ejsypt. A questionnaire was developed to get information 
about the work of the father, or both parents, address and number of 
rooms, amount of rent paid for the residence, level of education of 
both parents, income of the family, number of brothers and sisters, 
and so forth. 

Yet as the full results of the research arc not yet available, the 
information prerented here reflects only a small sample of the total 
families, 700. The birth rate v/as studied in relation to five catesro* 
ries : number of children in family : 1-3; 4-6; 7-8; 9-10; 11-12. 
Out of the 700 families studied only 680 vrere analyzed after eliminat. 
ing those where the fathers were deceased. First, in answer to the 
question concerning the effect of the religion on the number of child- 
ren, results were : 



Nunibrr. iirn-cntapc and Irvcl of education for women ( 1917 — 1966 ) 



"\No^of fhil. 


1 - 3 


4-6 


7 — n 


9 — 10 


11 -12 


Relifion ^^^"^ ^ 


% 




'To 


'To 




ChrUiIam 


22.2 


41.1 


27.7 


S.S 


33 


Motlemt 


11. 


S2.3 


23.7 


8J 


2J 



This table shows that the Moslem families have bigger families, 
89.1 of the Moslems have more than 4 children, v.'hile only 77.6^0 of 
the christians have the same number. Also one can note that 22.2^ 
of the Chlrstiivns have not more th..n i\ children, while only 11% of 
the Moslems have the same number of children. 

Although the kind of rellglnn may bo one of the factors respon- 
sible for the high birlh rate in Egypt, it is not the only cau<;e for 
a great proportion of both family gi-oups to have very high birth rate. 
36.5 and 36.8 ro.'jpectivcly have between seven and thirteen child- 
ren, some of them even have as many as 18 children. 

Second, the preliminary data was also analysed to find out the 
relation between the kind of occupation and the numbers of children 
in the family. The results are shown in the following table. 
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n -12 



Tnlal 



Fdniirr 

Vofkcr 

Mtrchant 

Civil sm-. ( int. rdu. ) 
prufcs»ioii-j| 



9 

11.3 

W 
16.1 



2').3 

43.5 

47 

59.i 

6UU! 



32.3 

3i. 

21.4 

27.2 

18.6 



i:.6 

7,3 
10.2 
4J 
3.1 



11.7 
4. 
6.1 



.7 



100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 



From this table it can be noted that tho birth rate is very high 
with rcffurd to almost all kinds of occupations. Approximately 855& 
in each occupational group have more ti an four children. The far- 
mers have the highest birth rate, for only 9> of that group have leas 
than three children while 11.7^o have more than eleven children. 

Taking into consideration that about SO^:© of the farmers, mostly 
women, are illiterate, while fathers in professional occupations are 
highly educated, one might be able to assume that education amay bo 
effective in encouraging birth control, yet we must be awaro of the 
fact that illiteracy or occupation are not the only or even the main 
cause of a high birth rate. 



SOME ASPECTS OF POPULATION GROWTH IN EGYPT 

By 

Badr Masri Haoiui * 



One of the most outstanding problems of today in the developing 
countries is the rapid increase in population which requires increased 
efforts by the governments to confront the needs of their popula* 
tion. Economic and social planning cannot be soundly effective with- 
out taking into consideration the size of population and its prospectivft 
structre. I shall try to present some basic features of the demogra- 
phic conditions in Egypt in terms of structure and needs of different 
groups of the population. This presentation may give the demogra- 
phic background needed for studying questions of economic and social 
development that could not be fully discussed here. 

Demographic statistics in Egypt go back to the year 1800 when 
the population was estimated to be about 2.5 million. The first popu- 
lation census was taken in 1882, and from 1897 a series of decennial 
censuses was maintained up to 1947. The eighth census was postpo- 
ned due to certain difficulties and was taken in Septer her 1960. A 
national sample census was carried out in May 1966 to provide a broad 
basis of information for different purposes. 



TABLE 1 

Egrpdaii PopulatioB at SuereMivt Ccomum ( 1882 — 1966 ) 



Cemtii Year Populatioii io Amag' Ananal 
ThottMoJi Rata of Growth 



1882 
1897 
1907 
1917 
1927 
1937 
1917 
1960 
1966 



6^09 
9,749 
11,287 
12,731 
14.218 
15.933 
19,022 
26,083 
30.076 



2.43 
138 
U8 
U2 
l.lt 
1.78 
2.36 
2.S4 



(«) Faetitty of Commerce, Alexandria Uoivenitjr. 
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Table 1 shows that the rate of population growth in Egypt is one 
of the highest in the world. It is almost double the rate in the 
U.S.S.R and U.S.A. and more than double the rate in U.K. and France, 
The population doubled in A" years between 1917 and 1960. It will 
double again before the end of the century if the rate of increase 
remains at the level of 2.54 which is observed between 1960 and 1966. 

This increase was due to the improvement of health conditions 
and their effect in reducing death rate. It was estimated that the 
mortality rate varied between 35 and 40 per thousand at the beginning 
of tliis century while infant mortality rate reached 400 due to ill health 
and the spread of epidemics and poverty among the masses. The 
general djath rate showed no sign of improving up to IC IO. Mortality 
from infections ai;d parasitic diseases constituted a substi iitial propor- 
tion of total mortality. The effectiveness pf the measures taken by 
the government to combat these diseases is no doubt strilting. 

Tlie trend of birth and death rates are given in table 2 below. 

TABLE 2 

Dirtli <^ (Ic ' r.'.tr:* per thoU<aiiil fxipulation ( 1940 — 1969 ) 

Birth Riles Deith Rate* 



4 46 J 33.7 

/I. 49 27.7 

193J - 54 49j 21JJ 

I9j> - 59 46.3 19.3 

I960 - 64 45.4 17.7 

1965 — 69 43.7 17.0 



Recently death rate has dropped rapidly and it has now reached 
a much lower level. During the last 30 years the general mortality 
rate fell from 33.7 per thousand to 17.0 per thousand. Infant morUi- 
lity rales also declined from 165 per thousand in 1933 - 39 to 118 per 
thousand in 1963 - 69. The national life tables prepared for the 
Eg>'ptian population in the census years 1937, 1947 and 1960 indicate 
a significant increase in life expectancy at birth for males and females. 

More impressive decline in mortality will occur with the improv- 
ing of general pcr.^onal health and sanitation and expansion of educa- 
tioin. Besides, potentials for better control of various epidemic 
diseases are almost sure to improve as larger portions of rural areas 
are opened to development. 
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TADLE 3 

Ex|i«*rlution of lifp ut llirtli 1937 — I960 







F«n.ilo!t 


l'J37 


33.6 


42.1 


1017 


41.1 


47.0 


W>0 


31.6 


S3.8 



Past trends of death and birth rates indicate that Egypt is now 
amons the jrroui) of countries where tlie deatli rate is dropping with- 
out boinr: accompanied by a corresponding decline in birtli rate and 
henco tins lias !ed to a steady increase of population. Birth rate in 
Ep:ypL is ain;»nsr the highest in the world varying between 40 & 45 per 
thousand. Thi-o rate is similar to that of most developing countries 
of today. 

Fertility iMtcr. in Egypt are considerably high especially at ages 
23 — 29. Over twently years the rates of younger women declined 
wliilc those of older women grew higher. The declining fertility rates 
among younger women can be attributed to decreasing proportions of 
man'ied females below the age of 25. Age at marriage rose by 1.2 
years within thirteen years ( 1947 — 60 ) and it seems to be rising 
due to the increasing proportion of educated females and the partid- 
pation of women in labour force. The rapid grrvth of urbanization 
will help the family planning programme started in 1953 to be more 
effective in the next decade. 

The future population of Egypt up to 1986 is estimated on the 
ba.si3 of three sets of as.^umptions about fertility and mortality changes. 
It la mo.st likely that the future fertility and mortality levels in Egypt 
will be lower tl'.an tlic present level. In all projections therefore, fer- 
tility and moi IrJity rates have been assumed to decline. For the high 
projection tlie gross rcpi-;)ductiou rate is assumed to decline slightly 
by about 0.12 unit.-^ durinj the 20 years period ( 19G5 — 85 ). The 
value of CJ.R.R. la 108') j.s expected to be 2.88 compared to 3.0 estima- 
ted for lOfi'. In the medium pi-ojection tlie assumed rate of decline 
in the G.R.R. is double that in the high projection. As a result the 
G.R.R. will dccliije to 2.75 by 1985. A much faster rate of decline is 
assumed in tlie low projection that is from 3.0 in 1965 to 2.50 in 1985. 

As far as mortality is concerned, it is assumed that the male 
expectation of life at birth will increase at the rate of half a year per 
year till tn70 and thereafter at the rate of 3 years during a 6 year 
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period. TIio female e.Kpeclation of life at birth will increase unifor- 
miy at the rate of 0.6 year per year during lOfiS — 85. According to 
these asstimption??, the expectation of life at birth i.s expected to in- 
crease to r,7.0 ye:irs for uvAca and iVX:> for the fomabs by 1085. It is 
estimated that the population will reach 44.458 million in 1980 and 
51.439 million in 1985. 

As a result of the present combination of fertility and mortality 
conditions, Egypt has a very high percentage of children below 16 
years of age ( See Table 4 ). This situation is not expected to con- 
tinue by the end of century, but there is every indication that the 
population will continue to be young during the next 15 years or so at 
the morUtlity decline is not expected to be accompanied by a similar 
decline in fertility. The percentage of children below 15 years of aje 
is about A?*rc compared to only 26^f in the developed countries. The 
present unfavourable age structure is expected to continue for the 
near future in the sense that tlie proportion of children will not dec- 
rease and the proportion of working ages will not Increase. It will be 
noticed that the percentage of the population aged IB — 64 Is estima- 
ted at 5Arr in 1985 compared to 63.57c In the developed countries. 
The dependency ratio Is estimated at about 859?) compared to 59% in 
the developed countries Implying the economic burden on the working 
population. It is obvious that the estimated Increase of the popula- 
tion by 639i within 15 years from 33.627 million In 1970 to 51.439 
million In 1985 has to be studied seriously by the planners, in terms 
of providing the population with Its essential needs and raising iU 
level of living. Education, employment and production should be 
assessed In relation to the anticipated change In the population. 



TABLE 4 

Population of EpTPt by ape In the rrnsu* year* 1027 - 1960 and u projeeled 

of the yrari* 1965 — 198S 
Perrrntaite 



1927 1937 1917 1960 m^ 1970 19:.i 1980 1985 



0 — 


t 


14.1 


13^: 


13.6 


15.9 


17.0 


16.9 


16.9 


16.8 


16.7 


5 — 


It 


24.2 


25.9 


24.4 


26.9 


23.5 


23.6 


25,7 


25J 


23.9 


15 — 


6t 


57.4 


57.0 


58.6 


53J) 


St.4 


S4J 


S^t.l 


S4jI) 


S4.0 


65 






3.9 


3.4 


3.4 


3.1 


3.2 


3.3 


3.t 


3.4 



100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
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The firrowth of the school age population is of great importance 
in view of its burden on the budget and its requirement in terms of 
teacher training facilities. Tliis should go simultaneously with the 
current efforts for lilling in ilie soriDUs gaps in enrolment r.nd im- 
proving tlie quality of education. The percentage of pupils enrolled 
in 1950 in the first school stage ( agetl 6 — 11 ) was 41 and 17% 
in the second stage ( aged 12 — 17 ) of the population in the relevant 
age groups. The corresponding enrolment ratio in 1968 was about 
78^c and 30rc respectively. Thus there is a tendency toward a full 
enrolment ratio in the future at least for the compulsory primary 
education. Teacher training did not increase at the same rate of 
growth in the number of pupils. The pupil-teacher ratiio has risen 
from 29 to 40 during the last 20 years. To maintain the previous 
pupil-teacher ratio planners of education should take into account the 
present shortage in the number of teachers in addition to the number 
needed du'^ to the population growth and the increase of enrolment 
ratio in thi future. 

If the increasing trend of enrolment ratio continues in tlie future 
to cover the primary school population aged 6 — 12, the projected 
figures for 1985 will be double the present total enrolment among 
males and three times among females to reach an enrolment ratio of 
92^ and 89% respectively. 

The Egyptian labour force has more or less the same characteris- 
tics as that in the developing countries. The proportion of the total 
population in the labour force has been relatively low, implying a 
heavy load of dependency. The significant extent of child and old 
aged labour manifested itself particularly in rural communities. Des- 
pite the high participation rates of youth and aged men, the expecta- 
tion of working life is rather short 

However, the changing face of labour force is taking place. 
Education seems to be the most powerful sing'e factor tending to 
increase female participation in economic activities. Activity rates 
among young people is declining due to the government policy of limit- 
ing their employment and encouraging their education. The reduc- 
tion of death rates since the Second World War has lengthened the 
average number of economically active years. 

The economy of Egypt will need to meet the challenge of absorb- 
ing the anticipated increase in labour force. The process of providing 
this increase with employment will of course have to be undertaken 
simultaneouqly with the already existing problems of under employ- 
ment and unemployment. It is desirable to stimulate changes in the 
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economic Rtructuro in such a way as to absorb tho incrcaseinff number 
of economically aclivo i)oi)ulalion. The Kgyplinn cconamic structure 
has boon dominatml by tho afyricultural sector and it will continue to 
occupy thi/. position until the industriali'*:ation programmes arc promo- 
ted. The proportion of persons occupied in agriculture was (iDfi of 
tho total labour force in 19o7 and with the ex!>ansion in industry this 
ratio decreased to 49 in 1968/69. 

Ill ^pitc^ of the tangible development and tho continuous growth 
of agricultural production in Egypt, it is still unable to cope with the 
rapid gnwlh of poi)u!alio:i. While the number of people rose by 
210'; botwcon 185)7 and 1900 ilic cullivaled aroa increased only by 
51.5'; duruijf tlie ramc period. The major problem which the planner 
has to face in the fiold of dcvolopnicnt in thif; respect is the increased 
demtind for food v;luTcas the local supply is in-iifficient. This situa« 
lion loads necessarily to the rise of prices of foodstuffs which may 
force tlie government to adopt the policy of fixing the prices of basic 
products. Thi.; ur.balancod .situation would hinder the economic dcve- 
loi)nicnt unhs.> r.v;re attention is directed to other fields. 

Since the turn of thi;"i century there has been a great increase in 
tl:.^ urban i)apu!ation due to tho accelerated development in the indus- 
trial and rcrvicc.^ sectors. A r.tudy of the last seven censuses revealea 
that the population of the large cities, capitals of govemorates and 
towns ha^i risen to AO^h of the total population against only 19^ in 
1907. Tho population of Cairo alone in 19GG was *about 4.2 million. 

This migration movement from rural to urban areas had aggrava- 
ted the housing problem in urban areas. Urban housing needs were 
estimated for the period between 1900 and 1980 taking into account 
the incrc:r cd number of hour^cholds, the overcrowded dwellings already 
cxi.-^li!!}? and the replacement of old houses. Population giwth alone 
re(!uir(\; 797 tluui and new dv/elliiigs. Tho overcrowded population 
who are at pre. cut livinj? in one or two rooms need another oJjI thou- 
sand dwelling:.", of not Ic'..; than o rooms c:,cii. The unfit dwellings 
amount to 229 th(ni'J:nid on tho a^r.umption that the building should be 
replaced afUr 00 U 80 yoi\vA acrording to the malerials of which it 
w:m buiK. T^io dr; .miotic capital ir vested in building industry provi- 
ded by both public and private sectors may not solve housing problems 
for many years. 

Dn**»vg the .a.^t 20 years, the State has been duly concerned with 
the poi it ion pro\ '?m, noting that the rapid growth of population is 
an obstacle to economic development. In fact the greater part of the 
national income is consumed in providing the necessities, thus leaving 



littlo surplus for savings and invcitmcnt. It was therefore necessary 
for Egyptian planners to direct their efforts to reduce the rate of 
growth of the population and to accelerate the increase of the national 
income by cultivating new industries. 

A national commission for population problems was formed in 
1953 to outline a popuhition policy for the country. A very limited 
number of family planning clinics were established in 1955. In 1962 
Official Birth Control Propaganda v/as launched and a large number 
of clinics were established both in urban and rural areas where oral 
contraceptives and lUD's wore supplied free of charge. 

The National Family Phinning Project was started in February 
lOGrt and adopted a ten year programme for family phinning aiming 
at reducing birth rate to SO per thousand population by 1978. The 
plan conccntralcy on the most fertile v.'omen aged 25 — 31 as it is 
expected to give the quickest results. 

At the same time the industrialization plan was set in 1957. The 
first Five- Year Plan included investment of L.E. 500 millions. An- 
other L.E. 435 millions v.ero invested in the second Five-Year Plan. 
Thc.^o sums were distributed among the main industrial sectors. The 
industrialization policy in Egypt conforms with the geneial policy 
which aims at increasing the average per capita share of the national 
income. 

It is strongly recommended that family planning should bo used 
to supplement economic efforts. The attempt to reduce the level of 
fertility through family planning progi'ammcs is a long term prospect. 
People are perhapr, quite ready to accept basic health improvement 
measures that will reduce mortality. Yet, breaking tlirough tradi- 
tions in fertility behavior to promote reductions in fertility is certainly 
a difficult task. Education, increased proportion of female participa- 
tion in the labour force and the growth of urbanization will probably 
promote a transition to lower levels of childbearing. 

Even when growth rates do decline, the effect of past rates of 
population growth will be felt progressively throughout the age struc- 
ture for a further period of time in the future. Any gi'owth of popu- 
lation at this st^age is particularly significant for Egypt since its num- 
erous needs have to be met simultaneously with the current and future 
development efforts in employment, education, housing ... etc. 
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PUnnlng ft Modernization : 



SOCIALISM AND DEMOCRACY IN MODERN EGYPT 

AN ANALYTICAL STUDY 
By 

Gaber Gad Abd>El-Rahman* 



One of the undisputable basic facts is that any pohtical regime 
in any country is nothing but a reflection of its economic system; 
whether that system is feudaUsUc, capitalistic or socialistic. If the 
feudal system, for instance, is the prevailing one the feudalists will 
control the economic interests and form the political system in the 
state according to tlie fom which protects their own interests best 
One can say the same thing about all other economic systems. 

The economic power in Egypt before the Revolution was mainly 
in the hands of feudalistic and exploitive capitalists. Most of the 
agrarian land was in hands of a few minority land>owners, approxi- 
mately 6% of the population possesed dO'/o of the agrarian land. 
Above the big land-owners were the members of the royal family. 
With these there were the foreigners who made their tremendous 
wealth by exploitation under the protection of capitalistic measures. 

The interests of these three groups were interconnected thus there 
developed alliance among them to protect those interests. Those in* 
tarests were, in turn, connected to colonialism which found in them the 
ideal tool to achieve its goals. 

The political regime spawned by the above combination was a 
reflection of the economic systent There was a parlimentary institu- 
tion based on a constitution conceived as a donation from the King« 
the Constitution of 1923. It was mainly derived from the Belgian 
Constitution, for a certain period that ;:onstitution was replaced by the 
1930 Constitution. 

The parties representing these classes and interests were numo* 
rous and rule went to the party which acquired the majority in an 
election. The parties competed for the sake of winning the right to 
protect and develop the interests of their members. Tlicy, however, 
adopted democracy as a facade to protect their interests of feudalism 
and capitalism. These parties did not hesitate to declare openly that 



(*) Fomtpr Prriicfptil. Cairo Vniteniir; and Sfrrrtarr of Eronotnie Affatrfi, Central 
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rule should be given to the real owners of Interests, that means th« 
feudalists and the capitalists. 

^ The domination of the feudalist capitalist alliance over th« 
economy led to a dedicated rule to serve tlu* interests of that alliance. 
This was first and foremost and it took no heed of the interests of the 
masses at lar^e. 

If rule by one of those parties came as a result of an election, 
then those elections are worth examining. The majority of those who 
gave their votes to the winninj? parly enjoyed no Ircc-v/ill. If they 
were peasants they were obliged to give their votes to the feudalist 
accoi-ding to his will or else they would be driven away from the land 
which they were toiling. Votes were bought both in the village uwd 
the city, and even mnre, olectionf; were forged sometimes. Those 
elements combined with the proN-aliling illiteracy and backwardness 
made the secrecy of an election void of any meaninf. 

The popular organizations such as the cooperatives and the syn- 
dicatos. which were sunposod to be the base popular representation, 
wero incapable of playing their role because they were controlled by 
the fcudalistic and capitalistic forces. The hired and the small land- 
owner did not have the chance to let their voices reach the rullnjf 
circles through the cooperatives. The freedom of press was also lost 
and conse(luently, thereby, the freedom of criticism, because of the 
\nw!\ of censorship from one side and the subjection of the press by the 
feudalists and capitalists financing it from the other. 

Feudalism and capitalism controlled science, education and culture 
owinj? to the prevalence of their concepts within the society. Teach- 
ers taught successive generations, for example, that Egypt was nn 
agrarian country and cf.ald not bo come an industrial one. They 
spoilcl the biogi-aphios of the great men and of the valiant militants. 
History was presented in a form other than its true one. The reaction- 
ary forces worked hard to gain the loyality of some of the intellectuals 
by temptation. Those who did not submit, wero attacked and to be 
forgotten and forsaken was their destiny. 

In 1052 the 2.nrd July Hcvolution broke cut. It w.ns obvious from 
the six principles it announced that it did not accept cither the econo- 
mic system based on the alliance of leudalism and capitalism, or the 
political system based on the reactionary democratic system. Tlie 
six principles pronounced were 5 

1. ending conlonlallsm and its agents; 

2. liquidating feudalism; 
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X aboliihlnff monopoly and the domination of capital over the 
fovermnent; 

4. establishing toelal justice; 

6, building a powerful national army; 

6. establishing a sound democratic life. 

The Revolution was keen to make the new political regime a reflee- 
tion of a new economic system, that is, the socialist system. After 
abolishing the feudallstic and capitalistic alliance the Revolution 
raised a new system, the socialist democratic system; a system that 
aims at establishing a society of Justice and sufficiency, of work and 
equal opportunity, of production and service, a system that works to 
assure the sovereignty of the people. 

The Revolution did not stick to establishing the new regime on 
certain ready>made theories, nor to precedents and solutions previously 
developed In other countries. It Inspired its own regime from the 
eosequences of Its own national experiences, the experiences of right 
and wrong, hence the new regime has emanated from Its own peculiar 
circumstances. 

The true freedom which the Revolution has been so hopeful of 
achieving are both political and social freedom. Without them true 
freedom can not soar to the horixons of the awaited morrow. 

That horizon is a political democracy, a democracy of the working 
people : peasants, workers, soldiers. Intellectuals. It Is an alliance of 
these people with the force of national capitalism as the lawful alter- 
native to the alliance of feudalism and exploitive capitalism. In 
developing this alliance It was able to solve the class struggle by peace- 
ful means. The Revolution aoeompllshed this by disarming the reac- 
tionary alliance, taking Its weapons and Its means of resistance by 
extracting the State and the financial authority under Its control and 
getting rid of the traditional alliance of those forces with colonialism. 

The multiparty system was based on defending the Interests of 
certain classes while the new regime Is aimed at liquidating the dis- 
tinctions among the classes. Under the new system the people found 
out that they enjoy certain common Interests, primarily their Interests 
In safeguarding the socialist gains, the democratic regime, the soverei- 
gnty of law and In combating bureaucracy In the state organs and the 
public sector. It is these that enabled them to enter Into union In one 
political organisation: «the Arab Socialist Union ». This Is the. 

m 
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authority which represents the people tt'^iving to aeeompltsh the Revo- 
lution's potentialities and safeguarding iU true democratic values. 

In order to enable the new democratic regime to achieve its effect* 
tiveness it was necessary to provide some guarantees. First, to assure 
50% of the seats to the workers and peasants in all the political and 
pooular organisations based on free elections. 

Second, to maintain that the authority of the elected popular 
assemblies should be raised oviT the authority of the executive organs 
•ince the source of sovereignty is the people. Howev.er, because of 
•pecial cincumstances the authority of the state should be transferred 
gradually to popular authorities in local governments. This authoritgr 
ia more capable of feeling the problems of the people and more able to 
reach conclusions about them. 

Third, a guarantee for the renewal and continuation of the mareh 
through collective leadership which not only guards against the indivi- 
dual running loose, but also confirms and ensures the reign of democ- 
racy in its subtle form. 

Fourth, to ensure ownership of the press by the Arab Socialist 
Union under the Lriw of the Reorganisation of the Press in 1960, so 
that the field would became open to the freedom of opinion and criti- 
cism. Under this structure the press was not subjected to the control 
of capitalism, but became the people's own. The press will come to 
•njoy its complete freedom under « an honour press charater » which 
is being prepared now and under an organization that will take the 
•hape of € a higher council of the press » which will guarantee the 
implementation of the ideological and political line of the country. 

Fifth, to take care of developing popular organizations, especially 
cooperatives and syndicates. The development of such movements is 
< an endless source to the conscious leadership that directly reeeivis 
the reactions and responses of the masses ». 

Sixth, the new revolutionary concepts of true democracy must 
Impose themselves on the factors influencing the formation of the 
citizen, foremost among which are education and the adminiatrntlvo 
laws and regulations. The object of education Is no longer to turn 
out employees who work at the governmental offices. Thus the educa- 
tional curricula in all subjects must be roconsidorct! according to tho 
principlor, of tho Revolution. Tho curricula should aim at enabling 
tho individual human being to reshape their life. Laws, must also be 
rodra<'tod to servo tho new social relatlona broujrht in by political 
dcr.iocracy which rcflrct-j cncial democracy. Moreover, justice, which 
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ii fhtt lacred riffht of every individual, should never be an expentiv* 
eominodity, beyond the reach of any citizen. Justice should be accei* 
lible to every individual without material obstacles nor administrativt 
complications. Tlie government statutes should be radically changed. 
They were, for the most part, drawn up under the rule of one class. 
They should be transformed, without delay, to uphold the democratic 
principles of all the people. 

Democratic action in these fields will provide the opportunity for 
developing a new culture with new values. Such a culture would ba 
profoundly aware of man and sincere in reacting to and expressing 
the individual. It would then throw light on the facts of his thought 
and feeling. It would mo\ the creative energies latent in mankind, 
the efforts of which woul in turn be reflected in his experience of 
democracy, his conceptioi )f its principles and his discovery of iU 
real essence. 

The application of socialism in Egypt did not take tlie same eourttt 
as the it did in other countries where socialism preceded it. Hence, 
that application came to be distinguished by special distinctions eman* 
Bting from the circumstance of the Egyptian environment In order 
to make socialism achieve its objectives, the Egyptian state did not 
resort to the idea of limitless nationalization. Rather, Egyptian socia- 
lism was based on the necessity of the domination of the people over 
all the means of production and on directing their surpluses aceordkiff 
to a fixed plan. This domination is realised, first, by means of creat- 
ing a public sector capable of leading development in all fields and, 
Mcond, by carrying the principal responsibility for the developmental 
plan. This sector includes : in the field of general production the 
major skeleton of production operation such as railways, roads, ports, 
airports, dams, sea, land and air transportation, as well as other public 
services which should bo within the framework of public ownership. 

In the field of specific industries it includes the majority of the 
heavy, medium and mining industries. Although it is possible to allow 
private ownor.^liip in this domain, such private o^^nershlp should bo 
controlled by tho public sector which is owned by the people. Light 
industries mu5$t always be bnyond control by a monopoly. Though 
thi?5 field is open to private ownership, the public sector must havo 
a role ennbliiij it to ffuido that industry in relation to the people's 
intcrcots. 

In tho field of trade forei«?n trade must bo under the people's full 
cor.ti'ol. Hove, nil import tr;\(lc must be witiiin the framework of the 
public sector. Though it i:? incumbent upon private capital to partici- 
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pAte in export trade, the public sector must have the main share in 
that field ifco preclude all possible fraudulency. If a percentage could 
he defined in that field, the public sector must bo in charge of tiiret 
quarters of exports, while encouraging the private sector to shoulder 
the responsibility of the remaining share. Likewise the public sector 
must have a role in internal trade. It should be in charge of at least 
one quarter of the internal trade to prevent monopoly and expand the 
range of internal trade through private and cooperative activities. It 
should be understood of course, that internal trade is a service and 
therefore unreasonable profit cannot be permitted under any circums- 
tances. Finally, insurance companies must be under public control in 
order to safeguard the national savings as a guarantee for their keep- 
ing and achieving effecient direction. 

The private sector practices its activities without exploitatioii. 
The Egyptian application of soci>*!ism has resorted to special means to 
prevent ownership from being exploitive. In the field of industry it 
stated a minimum limit for the worker's wage, working hours art 
•even hours daily. It was further decided that the worker should 
riiare in the administrative board and in the profits. The worker is 
also protected by an umbrella of social insurance and enjoys annual 
holidays and sick leaves. The worker's cooperative system plays a 
i great role in this regard as well. 

In the field of agricultural lands the agricultral cooperative plays 
% great role in eliminating exploitation. The Agrarian Reform Laws 
defined the limit of agrarian ownership in addition to fixing the rent 
value of the land at a maximum of seven times the taxation. The 
rent contract is renewed automatically if the peasant fulfills his 
obligations. A fixed minimum limit for the wage of the agricultural 
laborer was established. 

In regard to buildings, laws were passed to fix their rent value 
and progressive taxation was introduced to play its role in limiting 
exploitation. Cooperative housing is accomplishing a similar goal. 

In the field of trade the price-ceiling establishes the reasonable 
profit margin. The governmental consumer stores and consumer's 
cooperatives are taking a good share in the struggle to abolish exp- 
loitation. 

Egyptian socialism does not believe in the domination nor the 
dictatorship of one class. Some socialitic regimes have believed in 
the dictatorship of the prolitariat in order to transfer the socittgr 
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Cram eapitalitm to socialism then to communism. Egyptian socialism 
tfttr aboUshinsr the dictatorship of feudalism in collusion with capital- 
ism, laid the burden of transformation from the old to the new on the 
shoulder of the alliance of all the people's worktag forces, whidi 
gathem together peasants, workers, soldiers, intellectuals with nationil 
sapitalism* 

Socialism in Egypt has been careful not to sacrifice the present 
generation for the sake of the coming ones. In order to accomplish that 
it has had to solve a difficult equation which consists of 8 branches . 

1. how can we increase production, 

2. at the same time increasing consumption in goods and serviese. 

8. and to do that side by side with an increase hi savings for new 
iav^tsienti T 

For that purpose Egyptian socialism has worked hard to faicnase 
production continually so as to provide the real equality of opportuni* 
ties for all citizens. That equality referred to here is that which it 
achieved through the right of every citizen to proper health-care, to 
education as far as his capacities and talents can bear, to f indhig work 
that suits his ef feciency, ability and the education he possesses and to 
enjoying insurance against sickness and old-age. WhUe some socia- 
lisms have called for hitemationalism, we have raised the slogan of 
c Freedom, Socialism and Unity », the slogan which we struggle hard 
to realise. It is our belief in Arab nationalism. 

Last, our socialism is based on religious spiritual values. As the 
National Charter stotes : c The freedom of religious belief must be 
regarded as sacred in our new free life. 

The eternal spiritual values derived from religions are capable of 
of guidhig man, of lighting the candle of faith in his life and of bes- 
towing on him unlimitod capacities for serving trutli, good and love. 
In their essence all divino messages constituto human revolutions 
which aimed at the reinstatement of man's dignity and hin happiness. 
It is the prime duty of reliarioua thinkers, then, to preserve for each 
religion the eisence of its divine message. 

The essence of relis^ion doe^ not conflict witli the facts of our life; 
the conflict arises only in certain situations as a result of attempts 
made by reactionary elements to exploit religion ajpinst its nature and 
spirit with a view to impede progress. These elements fabricate false 
interpretations of religion in flagrant contradiction with ite noble and 
divine wisdom. 
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All religions contain a message of progress. But the forces of 
reaction, desiring to monopolize all the goods of the earth and use 
them to serve their own selfish interests alone, committed the crime 
of attaching tlieir greed and cupidity to religion and of reading into 
it something that contradicts its very spirit with the object of stemm- 
ing the current of progress ». 

The Permnnaut Constitution of the Arab Republic of Egypt was 
issued after the rectification movement led by President Mohamed 
Anwar El Sadat on 15th May, 1971. It states that Egypt is an Arab 
Republic with a democratic socialist regime based on the alliance of 
the forces of the working people. 

It states as well tliat sovereignty is only for the people. That 
they aro the sources of all authority and that the people will defend 
this sovereignty. The constitution emphasises the role of work, 
aconomic planning and lays down the economic socialist imfrastructnro 
based on efficiency and justice which prevents all shapes of exploits^ 
tion. It also aims at liquidating distinctions among ckisses, assures 
the people's cont^jl over all means of production and specifies the 
ihare of workers in directing projects and enjoying their profits. 

The constitution assures a role for the public sector, as well as 
the cooperative and privato sectors and protects each of them by 
laying down the necessary guarantees for that. Liand ownership la 
limited to a degree that guarantees the protection of the peasant and 
the agricultural laborer from exploitation. 

It emphasizes the importance of the orking movement in enhanc- 
ing economic development and progress. It protects public and private 
freedom and to assure them the constitution iitresses that the socialist 
legitimacy is the basis of all relations and t)u\t the sovereignty of hw 
is tiic basis of all rule. The independence of justice is an essential 
guarantee for the prulcclion o{ all rights and freedom. 

The constitution provides special protection of cidzens' freedom 
and guarantees for their enjoyment of their private lives. It stresses 
that per-sonal freedom is to bo an untouched basic riglrt. No body is 
to bo ari'cstcd or scarclicd, cither in person or in his home or to be 
imprisoned or restricted in his personi'.l freedom. No restrictions are 
to prevent his movements unless tlicrc is a judical oredr. 

Any attack on these freedoms is considered a crime that neither 
4 criminal nor a civil suit can void by prescription. The State, tiiere* 
by, is obligated to provide just compensation for the person who Is 
subjected to such an attack. The Consitution further points out that 
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the Socialist General Prosecuter is the authority which takes the 
measures that ensure and guarantee to seeing that the people's rights, 
the safety of the society and its political regime, are safeguarded to 
protect the socialist gains and to maintain adherance to socialist 
. scmduct 

To conslidate the base of the democratic socialist regime, Presi- 
dent Sadat presented the National Work Program to the General 
National Conference of the Arab Socialist Union in its first session 
on 23rd July, 1971. The program aimed at doubling the national 
Income and building the !rt3dem state. That State is distinguished 
by what the President stated as follows : 

1. It is a state of free men, pround of their homeland, proud of 
their dignity, confident of their day, their morrow, and the futura of 
their children. 

2. A state of the people's ^forking forces, the makers of history 
of the present and of the future, rather than a state of the minority, 
af the select, or of the privileged elite. 

3. A state of popuhur institutions composed of free individuals. 

4. A state where no exploitation of man may exist, where no 

sontradletlon between the individual and the society nuqr exist, and 
where no advanatage for any man over any other may «xlst except 
through work. 

6. A state which Is not statlsfied with just importing some of 
the achlvements of modem science, but rather buikllng one in which 
the personality and culture of man can flourish, his knowledge be 
diversified, his abilities soar unfettered enabling him to establish, by 
himself and on his soil, the achievements of science. 

0. A state consecrating all that modem science has achieved for 
the benefit of society, so that life becomes a pleasure rather than a 
hard;jhip, a process of continous creation rather than a boiing repeti- 
tion, ii humnn mission not Just an Individual means to gain livelihood. 

7. A state where there is no plncc for illiteracy. 

8. A state where uncmplo>*mcnt vanishes forever, where a dig- 
nified opportunity for work Is provided for everyone of working age, 
where consecutive increases of Income, rise of culture and knowledge, 
improvement of living conditions, extension of all types of services, 
easy opportunities for the enjoyment of leisure times, and eompensat* 
log insurance against disability and old age are ensured for all workers 
whatever their position In the building proetM may be. 
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9. A stato based on ever devdoping tedmologjr In ord«r to 
laeTNM prodoction, in quantity and in quality, at an increaitinfty 
rapid rate of development, so at to incredse the national ineome at 
i rate exeeeding that of the population grosrth. 

10. A stato of industrial eomplexes, which link the plaee of work 
with the housing area, and provide workers with the best woridng 
eenditions, in accordance with the most modem methods, and also the 
noet comfortable housing conditiona. 

11. Last, but not least, a steto of modem viUages which provide 
•very farmer with modem, healthy housing, supplied with water and 
ileetricity, which easily and without any exptoitotirn, suppUet him 
irith health, cultural and recretional services, and which nduees the 
hardship of his manual work by supplyhig him with madUnery. 

The new state is a stoto where the farmer will feel that he is 
a farmer and a citizen not inferior to the inhabitonts of the town. 
This can only be accomplished by establishing new human and social 
relations in the countryside. The establishment of such relations is 
Mnneeted with rural industrialization, agricultural mcchnization. and 
building new planned villages in which healthy housing units, medical 
treatment, sports playgrounds, and the means of culture and recreation 
are provided. 

All these matters are not beyond our capacity, following the con- 
itmction of the High Dam, and the electricity it supplies and following 
the erection of the iron and steel complex, together with the I ling 
tools and industrialization which it will produce. All we need is 
wgainzed work determination and faith in the cause 

The Charter stipulated '^at to raise the village to the urban level 
IS not only a necessity implied by Justice, but a fundamentol necessity 
among the development requisites. Dissolving the difference between 
the village and the town and between the farmers and the workers, 
who together represent the axis of the alliance of the people's forces, 
should be a fundamental objective for development 

These differences are an inevitable result of the long years of 
backwardness imposed by the alli<'mcc of i.nperinlism nnd feudalism. 
The Revolution esscntialy broke out to abolish, for ever, nil tho effects 
of backwardness and (loi)rivation. The responsibility of village deve- 
lopment and agricultural mechanization is nut imposed on tlie rural 
population or institutions alone, but it falls also, and to a larger extent, 
on industry and the central organs. 



PLANNING FOR DEVELOPMENT IN EGYPT 

By 

V bum Sdte* 



Host of the developinf coontriet havt developed over-all plant to 
tnailate thdr national policy into action. Thoae plant are formnlft- 
ted within the political trendt prevailinf in each eoantry. Therefofe, 
national planning ageneiet have been ettablithed and national plaaa 
are appearing in different countriet in different forme. A period of 
five yeom aeema to be the generally choeen period for planning, 
although other periode are to be found. The oontento of a national 
plan vary from, being eimply a list of the proposed projects to be 
financed from budgetary sources, to more comprehensive plans whieh 
include defined economic and social targets. 

In developing countries ( countries which are struggling to remove 
economic and social stognation which goes back centorics ) the situa- 
tion calls for an induced economic growth to utilize the natural resonr- 
ces and develop the social and economic factors in the society. Eee- 
nomic progress alone b not sufficient but political and social changes 
in ccrtoin directions have to toke phiee, both as prerequisites for 
economic development and as a result of it 

Desired action in economic development can easily be defined In 
terms of physical and monetory units of production and consumption, 
while social objectives can only be indicated in general f na. However, 
the latter Is equally important This means that there Is a great 
need to have measures and indicators for social development With- 
out those social measures, oconomic action may go wrong in producing 
the expected results. 

National planning should, therefore, moke use of social science 
theories nnd studies so as to build up a rccommcnied set of actions to 
bo undertaken by the state nnd by the citizen. Technical advice from 
economists, sociologists, educationalists, engineers, etc., hns to come 
in time and in fom suitable for decision'making by tho authorities. 

National Dlanning in Ejsypt was started by tlie National Plnnninif 
Committee wliicli v*-as founded in 106G as an advisory body to the 
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Pntidert of the Republic. It is entrusted with the study and prepar- 
ation of national, comprehensive plans for economic and social develop* 
ment, and the subsequent follow-up and evaluation of such plans. 
The committee, therefore, as a study gi'oup, has no executive power 
over ministries or other government agencies. It does not initlato 
general policies nor formulate projects, but only receives from public 
and private authorities complete information about their proposed 
projects and policies of development 

The committee has studied tho general economic and social eourid 
of development in the years before 1960 as indicated fay statistical 
data and other recorded information. Directives of national planning 
are determined by political authorities, and are assumed in a demoe- 
nitic system to express the desire of the people and their will for devo- 
lopmcnt It is the task of the pkinning machinary on the local levels, 
r^onal levels, and in the specialized ministries and agencies to trans- 
late those directives into a set of actions. 

The Committee of National Planning became the Ministry of 
National Planning, keeping the same functions and responsibilities. 
It is split into 12 main divbions each composed of experts and resear- 
chers, whose task is to keep the Ministry well informed of the national 
situation in specified fields. In addition to these divisions, many 
study groups were formed. For example, the National Acooantlng 
and National Income Group prepares reconds showing year-to-year 
aeUvities of the different sectors of the economy. A second study 
group is concerned with the analysis and appraisal of the projects of 
development in the different branches of the economy together with 
the suggested means and policies of implementation. A third group 
studies the structure f>f the economy in its present from, w. well as in 
tho form proposed by the plans. Those groups embrace people of 
knnwledfr^ experience and science from the different sectors and 
univcrMilicA so thnt n plan is the result of tho joint efforts of many 
different schools of thought in the nation. 

Through studies nnd discunnions a need has been felt for social 
research that could not be accomplished by the planning staff. Thus 
it has been found advantageous to gixin benefits from the efforts of 
social research institutes, universities nnd other organizations who 
supply the available data. 

There are continuous efforts in the Ministry of National Planning 
concentrated on the accounting of national development This means 
that figures about production, consumption, export, import savings 
and investn.ont are colldcted. For example, material bakncit for 
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about two hundred principal commodities and services have been 
established for each of the five years before 1980 and for tlie lost two 
five year plans and also for the present ten year plan. Besides the 
biilance for each commodity or service, the source of production and 
the diffct*cnt uses arc indicated. An input/output table, composed of 
191 sectors, has been established and smaller tables have been derived 
and used to estimate outputs needed. Technical input coefficient, 
labor/capital ratios, and the capital output ratio for the most impor- 
tant sectors of the econjmy have been obtained ft$iA the factual data 
of the last five year plan. Long term series for agricultural produc- 
tion, foreign trade and for public financing are also cstablbhed and 
used in econometric analysis. A general review'' of the main features 
of development in the last twelve years and the sectorial growth since 
the Re\'olution of 1952 have been recorded.* A complete set of projects 
in agriculture, irrigation, industry, tra|^sportation, communiaition, 
trade and services has been arranged according to priorities and kept 
up-to^hite by i)criodic revision. The necessary framework to record 
economic r.nd social activities is already available and it is hoped its 
use in a continuous manner will give a better picture of the measurable 
social and economic activities in the country. Since more attention is 
to bo given in the future to analytical studies, it is hoped that social 
research, in addition to economic research, will contribute toward our 
understanding of the detailed mechanism of social evolution. 

In agriculture, Egypt has a long and traditional means of land 
use because agriculture product 'on depends almost completely on the 
water of the Nile, chahelled and used through a most intagrated and 
exacting control system. The industrialization of agriculture within 
the fmmcwork of the rigid system of water oPocaiion and the practico 
of continuous cultivation of land all the year round depends on having 
new ideas accepted by the farmer. To obtain this acceptance requires 
that the value system which has existed within this given culture be 
changed by moans of planning for social de\elopmcnt. 

Industry, on the other hand, is a sotting totally different from 
nsfrlculluro. It is of a more recent origin than agriculture, and has 
a quicker pi.co of <lcvclopmcnt. Social planning for Industrial develop- 
mont ito:il.^ ./ith the training of workcva and managers, directing the 
attitude! of Invci^tors and molding the demand of the consumer. It is 
usually stated that urbanization is a problem closely rehited to indus- 
trialization, but the problem of urbanization in Egypt Is equally rela- 
ted to aspects of general development in the country. 

As regards transportation and communication, it is noted that the 
Niles as a water transport system, with the prevailing north wind and 
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the north bonnd strong current, has afforded, since the Ancient Egypt, 
the means of establishing order and law and in developiiif tlM 
Pharaonic civilization. Modem means of transport and eommimica- 
tions in Egypt have made it possible to continue this traditioa of 
social homogeniety and solidarity. Unified Unguago and culture hav» 
helped to maintain uniformity. The geographical location of Egypt, 
both in ancient and present time, has made it a crossroad of world 
trade and an interacting civilization. Certain social attitudes of tole- 
rance and understanding have developed. Racial and color discrimin- 
ation are rare. 

Furthermore, social uniformity and non-discrimination, in addi- 
tion to religious factors, have made it difficult for class-distinetionf 
to be established. Income or authority distinction naturally is to be 
found, but the physical environment and sociocultural factors have 
facilitated, social interaction, custom interchange and cultural auimi- 
lation. and thus have increased social cohesion. 

In conclusion, it is felt that this brief review of planning develop* 
mcnt in tho dl'^erent branches of economy and social services suggests 
tlio need to increase tho knowledge of the potenialities and tendendei 
of the present society and to assay the most likely attitude and changes 
in the coming years of national development 



HEALTH PLANNING IN EGYPT 
By 

M. Lotfy Dowldar • 



A definition of health planning was given by the World Health 
Organization Expert Committee on Public Health \dministratioii 
( W.H.O. Fourth Report, Series No. 215, 1961, p. 4 ) in the following 
terms : 

« The planning of public health services means the careful, intel- 
ligent interpretation and orderly development of these services, in 
accordance with modern knowledge and experience to meet the health 
needs of a nation within its resources ». In another report on national 
health planning in developing countries, published in 1967, it is stres- 
sed that national health planning should be conducted within the 
following considerations, first, as an integral part of the general 
social and economic planning of the country and, second, should 
include provisions for professional personnel from the political scien- 
ces, the medical sciences and the social sciences. Third, planning 
should be a multidisciplinary undertaking in which the different dis- 
ciplines cooperate in organized team-work, preparing a plan that is 
acceptable to the government and will have that financial and adminis- 
trative support for its implementation. Fourth planning should be 
a continuous procesn, in need of continuous evaluation and modifica- 
tion. 

Public health planning in countries in which planning is carried 
out at the national level constitutes a scientifically based system of 
state and social measures; which make it possible most fully to watch 
the needs of the population for medical care and sanitary-epidemiolo- 
gical services to the economic resources available for the satisfaction 
of these needs(i)> 

Interest in health planning has increased markedly over the last 
20 years. This is largely the consequence of the increased interest 
of governments in planning for economic and social development as 
a whole and as a means of achieving the systematic deployment of 

• ■ ... 

(*) PrMldent of Aletaodrit Unltrenltr. 

(1) W«rid Health Orfuiliatiou. TMbnIcal Report Seriee, No. ISO. 1967, p. IS. 
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national economic and manpower resources. Nevertheless, health 
planning is also possible in countries in which planning on a national 
scale does not cxiHt. It is clear that in such countries the difficulties 
encountered by planning teams will bo much gi'eater than tliose met 
with in countries like the U.S.S.R. where the cccnomy is fully planned. 
This does not mean that in countries where government health plann- 
ing is not obligatory, the medical service may be better than in coun- 
tries with governmental planning; a higher social or economic status 
may be the reason. 

A general appreciation of the fact that ill-health, and disability 
are serious handicaps to the development of the economy and the 
losses they cause can be reduced by measures to safeguard the health 
of the labor force, is one factor increasing interest in health planning. 
Another factor is the cost of promoting and operating a system of 
health service which is now so great as to be beyond the resources 
available to voluntary agencies or private bodies, so that the trend ii 
now toward increasing government intervention in this field. 

The methods of epidemiology, which have proved so successful In 
the control of the communicable diseases, are being increasingly 
applied to certain non-communicable diseases such as cancer, cardio- 
vascular diseases, chronic degenerative diseases, accidents, metabolic 
diseases, among others. 

With advanced civilization and development, the material and 
cultural needs of the population are increased including th« various 
forms of medical care. The state of health care which was accepted 
and regarded as satisfactory in 1930, is not acceptable in 1072. 

Although health services can contribute to economic and social 
development, not all these services contribute to economic objectives. 
The care of the old, the disabled, mentally or physically, la now a right 
of the people, but it does not serve any economic gain. Only a govern- 
ment through a legislated health plan can achieve that 

For planning health services there should be some Indices to 
me:i5ure tl\c level of tlio health of the community concerned, the medi- 
cal cnvQ facilities nnd the personnel available to it. Three groups of 
indices arc necessary. 

FiViit, tho-c indices asj?oclated with the health atatm of persons, 
nnd populations in a ♦riven area ( vital statistics ). 

Second, Iho^^o indiccr, rolatcd to phi'^lcvf rnvironm''nhil conditions 
havhis a bcarl!\3 on tlic health status of the area wwkv review, 
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aeoloffieal incUeet of rural or urbnn areas, and of the nature of agri* 
culture and irrigation, sourcea of water supply. 

Third, those indices concerned with the health services and acti- 
vities directed toward the improvement of health conditions, for 
example, the availability and use of hospitals, their levels and effici- 
ency, the number of doctors and specialists and their distribution. 

The most generally used index of medical care provided to a com* 
munity is that which expresses the number of medically qualified per- 
sonnel per 1,000 or 10,000 population. In the U.S.S.R. there are 26.6 
doctors for each 10,000 people, whereas in France, it is 10.9 doctors. 
It could be said that the medical service in U.S.S.B. is better than in 
France, but this alone is not sufficient to give a true index. There 
should be other indices about the proper distribution of thcw doctors, 
their standards, and the amount and type of work they do. 

A more complete and objective expression of the care provided It 
obtained by analysing the indices of the available care in outpatient 
establishments, poly-clinics, hospitals, sanatoria, health resorts and 
research centers. Consideration is given to the availability of sanit- 
ary and epidemiological services. The number and distribution of the 
nurses, para-medical personnel, auxiliary personnel and qualified hos- 
pital managers, must be considered. The number of medical schools, 
the curriculum of medical education, number of under-graduato and 
post-graduate medical students, can form another index. 

• 

All of the preceding are called specific indices, and the system of 
Indices used in health planning must be constituted by the sum total 
of the interrelated statistical indices, which express the overall deve- 
lopment both of public health as a whole, and its various individual 
sectors. The values of some, or all of these, indices may be specified 
by the planning agencies, or they may be embodied in legislation, as 
in the U.S.S.R., regarded as the target to be achieved. It is inadequ- 
ate to rely on one index only. 

Since the tivnilablo resources are usually limited at any given 
timo, or over nny given period, it is not poijsible for health authorities 
to solve simultnnoously all the problems that confront them. One of 
the prime factors of health planninsr is to select nriorities in such a 
way that an nnpvopriato bnlance is maintained between the various 
forms of modicnl and r-anitary caro. It is clearly evident that the 
ullocnlion of priorities is necessarily closely associated v/ith the nlma 
{ho health plan. 
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Many countries use what may be broadly called economic pWnetp- 
les to catahlish prioritiei. The emphaiii on prevention rather than 
cure is one such principle. The cost of curative services for a dtMBSt 
can be saved if the incidence of that disease can be reduced; or if it 
can be totally eradicated. Second, the common emphasis on lavtng 
the lives of younger pi ople in whom there has been considerable social 
investment and who still have major contributions to make to produc- 
tion represents another choice. The choice of diseases that can bo 
prevented at relatively low cost rather than those that can be preven- 
ted only at high cost is a third typo of decision with an underlying 
ecoiiomic nature. A fourth example is the decision to provide some- 
what better health services in areas for occupations where ikilltd 
manpower working hours are of great value to the economy. 

The fact that public health can make a contribution to economic 
development does not mean, however, that it is to be regarded purely 
as a branch of economics and that health services should be concerned 
exclusively with increased production. Public health is essentially 
humanitarian in character and its function is to satisfy the needs of 
human beings for a healthy life. Health sciences contribute to other 
aspects of human welfare that are very real however hard they may 
be to measure. 

Of all the factors that are required before a health plan can be 
formulated, none is more important than that on the level of the health 
of the population. Since health itself is not easily measured, the level 
ef health <n a community is usually expressed in terms of the nature 
and extent of the diseases that are pic 'alent within it. 

It is essential to prepare forecasts in order to draw up health 
plans for short or long periods. Rapid scientific and technical prog- 
ress makes it impossible to give reliable forecasts for 30 to 40 yeart 
ahpad; but experience has shown that 10 to 15 years are necessary for 
a discovery to pass from the stage of fundamental research to practical 
application. Even so, forecasts for that period of time may be 
erronous. 

Health planners must also be aware of the various aspects of 
research and advances which may reflect on the future of the health 
and resources of the country, whether these advances are on th« 
national, regional, or world level. Health plans are often made in 
may variants based on pessimistic, optimistic, or intermediate assess* 
ment of the situation. 

The term medical msr.npower or health team manpower refers to 
all the pereonnel implicated in heoith eerviee : doctors, speeialiita* 



mearch workers, nurses, technical assistants, auxiliaries, hospital 
managtrs and medical educators. 

Referring to doctors as tho most important element in health 
team manpower, data should be studied from 3 points of view : 

1. AvailabUity of phyaieians : as expressed by doctor-to-popula- 
tion ratio; also known as the medical density. This data is studied in 
its absolute form, or divided and analyzed in the various specialittei. 

2. The distribution of doctors : among the various regions of tho 
country rural, urban, big towns, small town?, outpatient doctors, hos- 
pital service, private doctors and doctors involved In research. 

8. The wtiligation of doctors as expressed by the work4oad : (ttie 
number of hospital beds per occupied post ). 

These three aspects of study should also be applied to the otfafr 
members of the health team. 

Doetor-poptUation rutfo : ( World Health Organization 1071 ). 



USSR 


1/450 ( i.e., one doctor for 460 persons ) 


Italy 


1/B70 


Canada 


1/880 


Japan 


1/920 


U.S.A. 


1/1,030 


Egypt 


1/2,200 


India 


1/4,830 


Indonesia 


1/27,660 


Ethiopia 


1/05,380 



In the USSR in 1968, the relative distribution of health workers 
wae : doctors 169^, para-medical 409^ ( Including nurses ), auxiliary 
90^0 and others 16%. Sixty per-cent of the total doctor popuhition 
were outpatient doctors. 

Since the application of the socialist system of governing In Egypt 
and particularly in Uia la&t iO years, health services have undergons 
drastic changes as a result of a number of points. This taken for 
granted now that health care and medical care are the rights of every 
Egyptian. The National Charter of 1962 stiputotes that equal oppor- 
tunity which is expressive of social freedom, should be dedicated to 
the right of every citizen for health welfare in such a way as to ensure 
that this welfare should not be reduced to a mere commodity subject 

That the adoption of planning as a tool for developing and improv- 
ing health services withhi the frame of the overall national socio* 



•eonomic plan for development should be an accepted task. Planning 
machinery for health was established at the national level in the form 
of a c Supreme Council for Health Services » in 1966. 

Great stress and importiv.cc was given to the rural sector of th§ 
population. Studies are bcinpr made to rebuild Egyptian villages and 
to rc-plnn and rc*dcvelop all their a<;pcct3 including the rural health 
services. With the inception of the local administration act, No. 124* 
1960, a decentralized organization replaced the original eentrnlteed 
one. It thus became the responrsibility of the local councils to imple- 
ment the health policy and plans set up by the central policy making 
and planning machinery. Decentralization entailed tti* creation of 
a health zone in each govemorato called the Directorate for Health 
Affairs, headed by a general director v.'ho is assisted by a number of 
specialists for tho vnrious branches of health service. The country it 
divided into 25 govemorates, and each govemorate is divided into dis- 
tricts. Ill total, there are 140 districts. So, the system of health 
service now can be described as being based upon centralisation of 
policy making and planning and decentralization of action and imple- 
mentation. 

The Goals of the Egyptian health plan include : the general deve- 
lopment and expansion of health and medical care to cope with expec- 
ted expansions in other sectors, and expected popuhition growth; 
adequate provision of health services in rural areas at a level of ono 
rural health unit for every 6,000 people living in a locality not exceed- 
ing 3 kilometers in diameter; prevention and control of endemic and 
communicable diseases; raising the standard ef knowledge and experi- 
ence of the personnel working in the field of health throughout th« 
country by the conducting of training programs, local academic mti- 
iions to universities and fellowships abroad; promoting and propa- 
gating means of health education to tho public; promoting the deve- 
lopment of the nursing profession, the paramedical professions, the 
auxiliary medical personnel, the class of administrators, specialised 
hospital services and statisticians: promoting medical and operatio- 
nal research in tho field of public health and sanitary engineering; 
developing drug manufacture to achieve self-sufficiency in drug 
production to copo with the rising needs of drug consumption; sus- 
taining a look at tho laws, rules, and regulations of work to ensure 
continuous reform and simplification of procedures and to ensure 
eompul8or>* health insurance to all laborers; mobilizing the efforts 
toward implementing the programs of emergency service during the 
present war time. 
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GeneraUy speaking health service in Egypt is provided tfarongii 
8 systems. First, by free health services rendered by the Minirtry 
of Health and the university hospitab. Second, by health insurance 
services extended by the General Organization of Health Insurance. 
Third, by private or paying medical care rendered by the state cura- 
tive organizations of Cairo and Alexandria, some University Hospitals 
and the private sector. 

There are five levels of general medical services at present in 
Egypt 

The basic or first level is the Rural Health Unit in the vilkiges 
and the District Clinics in towns and cities.. They are planned so 
that each unit will serve about 6,000 people. There are 4062 villages 
in the country, and the population of each village fluctuates between 
2,000 and 10,000. It is estimated that the 5,000 citizens served bf 
such units must be living within a radius of three kilometers from it 
At present we have 1,250 such centers each serving an average of 
8,000 people. We need now about 7,0u0 such centers. The plan is 
to fhiish 200 clinics yearly. The services rendered are outpatient 
services, child care, preventive, school-health, family planning, regis- 
tration of births and deaths, health education and so forth. 

The second level are the health centers combined units. Eadi 
should serve about 15,000 citizens. In 1071 we had 600 centers and 
tmits. These offered in-patient service in form of a small hospital of 
15-20 beds. There is also outpatient, dental and maternal and child 
care services offered. 



The next level offers district hospitals. Each has a capacity of 
100 - 200 beds. There were in 1071 140 hospitals. Specialized cart 
and treatment are practised at these institutions. General hospitals 
are located in the capitals of the various Govemorates. Tliere are 24, 
each with a capacity of 300 - 500 beds. These are highly equipped 
hospitals having all the hospital facilities and all the specializations 
in medicine. 

The last level are the highly specialised hospitals or institutes. 
These include university hospitals, hospitals for cancer, cardiovascular 
diseases, orthopedics, nutrition diseases, diabetes, pediatrics, mental 
diseases, fevers, chest diseases, sanatoria and insurance hospitals. 
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Number of Beds/Population ( W.H.O. statistics ) 



Comtru 


Bcih/lOOO population 


Country 


Beds/ 1000 population 


France 


15.6 


Kuwait 


6.7 


Sweden 


14.0 


Isrcal 


6.0 


England 


10.0 


Yogoslaviu 


4.0 


Japan 


9.1 


Egypt 


2.07 


U.S.A. 


9.0 


India 


0.5 


U.S.S.R. 


8.0 


Pakistan 


0.4 



DUtribution of Dfil« among Sfrtori In Efcyfit 

Bcdi Rati* 

MiniMry of Pulilie Health ( MP.II. ) S1.917 7S.1% 

t%irpr»ity IIo*piljt 8.347 UJM 

Hrallh tnnuranrr & Curative Orpinitatlan S.788 tl% 

Other Government Oryanitntioni l.-tTS 2.1% 

Private iM» 

Total t 70.933 1M% 



MAN POWER 

Doctors : 

Total number in 1971 was 17,000. This makes a ratio-of 1 doetor 
for each 2,200 citizens. 



Medieol Students : 

We have seven medical schools. In 1970 we graduated 1,600 
doctors ( M.B.B.Ch. ) and 908 post — graduate doctors, Diploma, Mas- 
ter, or Doctoi^ship. We are nearly self-depcndent insofar as poat> 
graduate training in medicine is concerned. The staff to student ratio 
in our medical schools is about 13/1. The total number of medical 
students was 10063 in 1970. 



HUMAN SETTLEMENTS IN THE NEWLY RECLAIMED 

AREAS OF THE A.R.E. 
THEIR DESIGN AND DEVELOPMENT 

By 

Salah Al-Abd* 



The rate of population sfrowth in densely populated countries is 
an important element in tho complex of social and economic factors 
affecting people's welfare. In such countries it is not easy to extend 
the area under cultivation or to increase the yield per-unit of labor.. 
Under such circumstances, population growth may stand as an obstacle 
to economic and social devclopment(0« 

During recent decades Esrypt has witnessed rapid rates of popa- 
lation growth. Its population, recorded at 10,342,000 in 1901, increa- 
sed to 20,871,000 in 1951. 26,650,000 in 1961, 30,121,000 by 1967 and 
w:vi registered at 33,422.000 in 1970. it is expected to reach 41 million 
by 1981. Between 1901 and 1921. population increased by three 
million and by three million seven hundred thousand between 1921 
and 1941. from 1941 to 1961 it registered a giowth of nine million. 
The population is further expected to increase by 16 million durhig 
the two decades ending in 1981. 

Population pressure on the land in Egypt is tremendous when one 
considers that only a minor part of the country's total land area Is 
cultivable. Of a given total area of 1000 square kilometers, only 24.6 
square kilometers, or about 2.6 per cent of that total, are under cuiti- 
vation. The population density is 1,064 persons pcr-square mile 
of cultivated land(»). 

A result of the high rate of population growth and tho limited 
agricultuml potontialiticr*. intensive urbanization has taken place over 
the past 25 years. In 1882, tho urban population of Egypt was 19 
per«cent of tho total population. By 1927, it had climbed to 23 per- 

(•» rnder Srcfi-iary, MinMiy of l,an<t R<-ronn. 

(1) Mnnroe Drrpir, Thf trub uortd Tmlay, pp. 11 — 13. 

(2) All Ihr aliove ulalMiral inforniulion rAiirrrning population wan taken from 
< Population <in»tvih and Drvrlnprncnt in the I'AR, 1%6 ». Crntrul Agrnry for Publie 
Mobilisation md Statixtici ( in Arabic ). 
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cent By 1047, it had risen to 31 per-cent In 1960, the arban sector 
of the country made up 38 per-cent of the total population; In 1070, 
the percentage reached 42. Accompanying this rapid growth of the 
urban sector are u host of iKisic social and pathological problems 
vhich further complicate the country's efforts at development. 

Egypt has attempted to meet this problem by various industrial 
and agricultural development schemes as well as by a program of 
family planning. When Egypt's first Five-Year plan, 1060-1065, 
was adopted, its most widely prochiimed objective was to double 
national income in a ten-year period. This pkin and the second Five- 
Year Plan, 1065 - 1070, focused on both agriculture and industry. In 
agriculture, the plans' principal objectives were to increase land pro- 
ductivity as well as cultivated area. The hidustrial objectives of the 
two plans emphasized the promotion of local industries in order to 
reduce the import of industrial commodities while providing new 
employment opportunities. 

The main objective of land reclamation schemes in Egypt Is the 
expansion of agricultural and industrial output The expansioii of 
agriculture raw materials will affect, both directly and indirectly, the 
industrialization of the country. Through industrialization the coun- 
try hopes to replace imports with domestically manufactured goods 
thus saving the country foreign exchange while at the same time 
expanding its export of such products in order to further improve its 
foreign earnings. By reinvesting the earnings gained throui^ higher 
production on the newly reclaimed land intr farms, in the form of 
livestock, improved seeds, fertilizers, mechanization, fences, and so 
forth, a great contribution will be made in the form of induced capital 
and a general expansion of the national income. 

Horizontal agricultural development in Egypt will expand agri- 
cultural output so as to meet the higher demand for food as well as 
to provide productive employment for the country's growing popula- 
tion. Urbanization in itself is no answer; endles.<t problems are caused 
by transfoiming an unemployed farmer into an unemployed town 
worker, or by transferring him from a rural slum into an urban slum. 
Tlio cost of transfer is in the form of additional housing, water 
supply and drainage. Here the social costs are high; therefore, the 
bulk of the growing population must be absorbed into agriculture. 

Another objective of land reclamation and settlement in Egypt 
is to encourage and support the creation of institutional structures 
promoting community initiative and encouraging locally directed 
growth in the form of cooperutives, community councils and women's 
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organisations. Organisations such as these nre the main vehicles for 
the introduction of social change, the development of positive social 
attitudes, the creation and organisation of new institutions and ser- 
vices and the growth of a community spirit of self-help. 

Egypt's land reclamation and settlement program consbts of 
several related projects whidi, in the aggregate, cover a wide area of 
land. The larger the sise of the projects, the greater the planning 
requirements, and consequently, the larger the problems involved in 
satisfying these requirements. Hiree examples of land resettlement 
schemes are : the Abis resettlement scheme, an example of settlement 
on reclaimed land where the main objective is the horisontal expansion 
of agriculture; the rsettlement of the Nubians, in Kom Ombo, an 
example of a forced resettlement including the transferral of entire 
eommunites as a result of the construction of the High Dam; the 
Northwestern Desert scheme, an example of resettlement of nomadic 
and semi-nomadic populations with the aim of creating more viable 
and closely integrated communities. 

Abis(0 was built in a section of Lake Mariout which was former- 
ly a shallow salt water depression three metres below sea level In 
1948 the government began a partial draining of this lake and by the 
end of 1964, 1,000 acres were recbimed. Abis is a part of Beheira 
Province and is located eight kilometers southeast of Alexandria. 

The Egyptian-American Rural Improvement Sevrices (EABIS) 
n-as established in 1953, to deal with land reclamation and with settle- 
ment of that arcr.. Between 1964 and 1962, a total of 21,283 acres 
were reclaimed, out of which 16.018 are presently under cultivation(s). 
The total cost of reclaiming that area amounted to LE. 2,074,682(s). 

The project involves the construction of nine villages. The basic 
settlement unit in Abis is a village of some 200 houses, each village is 
occupied by about 1000 people. One out of every six villages is clas- 
sified as a basic village serving as a service center for the surrounding 
satellite villages. 

The basic vlUasre includes various public buildings, a number of 
farm houses »nd 13 additional housing frroups containing farm houses 
only. The housing units are built on the edges of the farms. The 
baste villages arc expected to grow since they serve as administrative 
centers where cooperatives, banks, intermediate or secondary schools, 

(1) Cotupilrd fortn EARfS atltuinini/ailvr rrponn, 1960. 

(2) Alvin Larkrr, Uopultliibed Report, 1960. 

(3) Utlmi R«c)ieb, Unpttbllthed Report 
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a hospital, a mosque, veterinary unit, post and telegram offiee, an 
located. Between 1054 and 1066, the construction of eight basic vU* 
lages was completed. 

The settler's house consists of one or tno floors. The one-floor 
house has two rooms, a kitchen, bathroom and hall. The kitchen in- 
cludes an oven, a small storage room for keeping household supplies 
and utensils, and a separate area for livestock and poultry havbig an 
independent door and courtyard. The two-stories houses eonslit of 
•ne room, a small storage room and a staircase to the second floor 
where two additional rooms are located. This house also includes an 
area for livestock with an independent door. 

Land was distributed at a rate of five acres per-settler. A preg- 
nant cow, a house and a small subsidy were given to each family. For 
residential purposes, the members of each group were settled within 
the same blocks to assure that they would not feel like strangers within 
their own community. 

Though the per-acre cost of reclamation and cultivation amounted 
to L.E. 90, the average value per.acre at present is about L.E. 600. 
This shows that the cost of rechimation is relatively low when ccmpa- 
voA with capital investment, a stituation which is unique in that par- 
ticular area because of the nature of the soil which is muddy and 
contains burned dry seeds and green manure. The average net anua! 
production gain per-acre reached L.E. 00 in 1971, which is very high 
in comparison to production in neighboring areas. 

Agricultural cooperative societies have been set up, one for each 
800 settlers, to deal with the provision of agricultural prerequisite as 
well as for the marketing of agricultural products. The executive 
members of these societies represent the foundation for the evolution 
of a solid democratic way of life in the new viUages where ach settler 
is conscious of his role and pkiys it actively. 

*Tbo Abis settlement area is characterized by integrated social 
and economic planning which provides for three distinct services : 

(a) The coordination of various settlement activities through the 
Abis Coordinating Doard, which represents the local departments of 
Health, Agriculture, Education and Social Affairs. 

(b) A well-woven net of commercial services including irriga- 
tion, land development, communication and marketing services. 

(c) Tlie provision of basic social institutions such as schools, 
hospitals, houses and extension service units. 
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The effectiveness of the Coordinating Board is limited as a result 
of the conflicts arising from vested departmental interests. Com- 
mtreial services were provided in the pkms but their timing was sel- 
dom synchronized. 

The construction of the High Dam and the creation of Lake 
Nasser have resulted in the submergence of all Nubian communities 
along the Nile between Aswan, Egypt and the Dal Cataract in nor- 
thern Svdan, a distance of some 500 IdlometersCO. 

In 1963, these communties had to be relocated into new settle- 
ments, one of which is now near Kom Ombo, 60 kilometers north of 
Aswan, and another at Khashm El Girba, 400 Kilometers east of 
Khartoum, Sudan. In each country, the resettlement scheme involved 
the transfer of approximately 60,000 Nubians and included develop- 
ment programs aimed at improving their physical, economic and roebd 
conditions. 

In 1960, a committee^) was formed under the supervision of the 
Governor of Aswan to help settle Nubian problems. The committee 
held monthly meetings with Nubian delegates until the time of depar- 
ture. Furthermore, members of the government's staff spent several 
months moving atong tV. Nile discussing the resettlement proMem. 
The overall responsibility for Nubian resettlement was assigned to 
the Governor of Aswan, thus making the Nubian resettlement an 
integral part of the decentralisation program for the eoonomie devel<9- 
ment of Aswan Province. 

In 1961, the c Joint Committee for Nubian Migration » was for- 
med under .the chairmanship of the Under-Secretary of the Ministry 
of Social Affairs and was composed of representatives from other 
concerned ministries. The main function of the Committee was to 
<nrganize the move of the Nubians to the new sites and to make plans 
for their resettlement 

The resettlement plan included three stages : resettling of inhabi- 
tmts of Nubia; providing housing and social services for the members 
of the mughtambcen group who wished to Join their families; com- 
pensating them for the loss of their properties. The government sur- 
veyed the agricultural land of the Nubians, their palm trees and 



(1) Most of the onalyiU of thU port of the report h taken from itnpaliliKhril netM 
•f the Kgyptlan Sr!t?tne of Nuliian Settlement » written by Dr. IIu!i.4ein Fuliini »t the 
ifocUl IteMarrk Cer.ti-r. Amcriran t'niveriity in Cairo. 

(2) Th!« rotnmlttee wun rulleil « Imre<li Ration for Nubian Demanti* » and its main 
fttnrtion wai to tettle Nubian probUma and to tranafer N«bian ideas to the potiry makan 
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houMf. It estimated the amount of compensation for each person on 
the basis of the data recorded in the survey undertaken in 1060. The 
Nubians were further consulted on the desired type of compensation. 
The majority preferred cash. Half of the individual compensation 
was paid in cash and the remaining sum was held to cover the cost of 
the new land and house. The plan granted financial support to each 
beuseuold, ranging from two to five pounds per-month, until the land 
would begin to yield. 

The Ministry of Land Reform was in charge of reclaming the 
new land at Kom Ombo and Isna for the Nubian settlers. The plan 
scheduled the year 19G3 • 64 for completing the reclamation of 27,000 
'eddims at Kom Ombo and 8,000 feddans at Isna. The plan also stated 
that irrigated land would be distributed to the head of each household, 
even to those who had no land in old Nubia, being agricultural worhers 
by profession, but who had owned a house at the time of the 1060 
census. In keeping with the basic provisions of the Agrarian Reform 
law of 1052, the land distributed would range between two and five 
feddans, depending on the size of each household. 

The administration of the resettlement of the Nubians dq^nded 
on local leaders and active member^ o^' the Arab Socialist Union to 
help the government personnel. Native teachers were recruited for 
a campaign to prepare the people for possible difficulties and problems. 
These teachers helped instill in the migrants some understrnding of 
the laws and regulations relating to resettlen:ent nnd to convince them 
of the reality of the better way of life awaiting them in New Nubia. 
Nubian boy scouts were assigned to help maintain order during the 
move and to tike cure of the old and dis.'ibled. It wns also part of the 
policy of the administration to cncourajre the participation of the 
people themselves in the arrangement for their own evacuation. 

old people, csr^cinliy those who had never left Nubia, felt threa- 
tened by the new way of life, fearing an inability to cope with the 
many changes they expected to meet. Young men, especially those 
who had urban experience or some education, seemed to be more 
optimistic about the move. They looked on the resettlement as a good 
opportunity for establishing an improved Nubian community by gain* 
ing public scn'iues and a formal access to the non*Nubian milieu. 
Women, wlio.se liasbands were working in urban areas, favored reset» 
tlcment in the hope that it might offer them a more suitable life in 
which their husbands could later join tliem when economic opportuni- 
ties became available. 

On completion of the move Nubians began expressing their dli- 
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satisfaction witli some of tlie new conditions. These included housing 
which some Nubians disliked because it caused them to live in compact 
complexes which lacked the privacy and space they had enjoyed in 
their old houses. Some Nubians complained of being separated from 
their kin groups who lived in different parts of the village. 

With the sudden switch from a subsistence to a cash economy, 
the hitherto trbal base of the Nubian social structure found it self 
being transfoimed into a peasant system. Tills phenomenon led to 
some conflict and maladjustment. Nubians were used to shopping in 
their local market on credit. In the new communities, frequent com- 
plaints were made against c the cash and impei-sonal market ». They 
were used to subsistance farming, while in the new communities they 
had to apply modem agricultural practices such as crop rotation and 
cooperative markethig procedures. 

The third area to be examined is the North Western Coastal 
Region which runs for some 480 Kilometers along the coast west of 
Alexandria to the Libyan border. It extends roughly 26 kilimeters 
inland and has an area of some 12,500 sq. kilometers. The rainfall of 
the area is low, averaging 100-150 mm. per-annum. The region is 
under the jurisdiction of GADD ( General Authority for Desert Deve- 
lopment ). 

Only 350,000 of the 8.8 million fcddans of the region have soil 
suitable for all crops. Only 15,000 feddans are occupied by perennial 
crops, while 100,000 feddans depend on rain for cultivation. The 
region suffers from a shortage of water on the one hand and a lack 
of good soil on the other. 

The population of the region v. n-j 80,000 in 1986 and may be 
characterized as having a tribal structure. The most important tribe 
is the Awlad All of the Saadi tribal gi.'oup. 

The tnidltlonal tribal system Is a fundamental factor to be taken 
into account in any land settlement and development program. In 
this region, a systoni of tribal land ownership had traditionally prevai- 
led and the territorial groups of tribes, sub-trbcj, clans and families 
who hold and use the land do so witliout legal title and practically 
without any interference from the government. Each kin group was 
traditionally attached to a specific area of land which was considered 
as its traditional homeland. Every tribal member knows where ho 
belongs and the boundaries of land with which his tribe is associated 
and within which ho moves with his herds. Each group traditionally 
follows certain rites of o fairly fixed annual cycle, thus visiting certain 
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places at certain times, staying In each place a certain period of time 
before evacuating it. 

The population of this area will probably reach 180,000 by 1985. 
As nearly half of tho present population is under 15 years of age, the 
active population will form a far greater part of the whole population 
in 1985 tlian It does now(0. 

After various governmental surveys. It was found that th« dtve- 
lopment of farming In the region could best be based on a more inten- 
give use of the available land resources rather than on an extension of 
the existing cropped area. Production could be increased through uie 
Introduction of better methods of cultivation and through a better 
utilization of winter flood waters, making It possible to change the 
cropping pattern. In this context, land settlement aasumei great 
importance. The main objective of land settlement is to Incorporate 
land utilization Into a system of land tenure which will promote In- 
dividual Interest and provide an incentive toward an efficient utUlta- 
tlon of and an effective development of the land. 

In order to implement a resettlement program on land with 
improved soil and water conditions, the traditional tribal systwn of 
land tenure had to be replaced by a system of individual holdings. 
Between 1966 and 1970, 75 ppr^jcnt of all tribal holding! were conver- 
ted to Indlviual ownership through government action. 

In order to encourage settlement on the land, the Desert Law Act 
was passed which gave recognition to the legality of tribal possesion 
of the land. Enacted in 1968, and put into effect in 1960, this law 
gave titular possession to a particular piece oi land to a family which 
could prove that it had settled to cultivate and develop the piece of 
land In question. 

In planning land settlement projecto In the region, consideration 
was given to ensure a holding of viable size, capable of yielding a 
minimum target income and making possible an equitable distribution 
of land and water ronourcoa as well as the full employment of all other 
working resources. Projects were drawn up to fit the following types 
of confiffurationa : 

(a) Tho Village Settlement, representing a grouped type of set- 
tlement involving the concentration of the settlers into one locale. 

(1) F.A.O. « Prc lMveMtuent Survey of the North Weitem CouU Teehnlcil Rtpolt 
l». 11 ». 
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(b) Open Country ( diipened farmstead ) Settlement made up 
of Mattered farm houses, the homestead of each settler being isolated 
within or close to his farming unit 

(c) The Line Village Settlement, in which settlement Is concen- 
trated along certain roads running parallel to the canals. In this 
system; farming units are narrow and long. 

Over all, in Egypt, In order to be qualified to be selected as a set- 
tler for reclaimed land, the settler must meet the following conditions t 
possess Egyptian citizenship; have been engaged In agricultural work 
for at least two years; to be n holder of no more then five feddans. 
Preference is given to landless farmers; the settler must be free from 
any co.itagious diseases, such as tuberculosis, leprosis, bilharzia and 
anrylostoma; have a clear police record; be within the ages of 21 and 
60 years; be literate; be preferably a citizen from a neighboring vil- 
lage or provience; be preferably an agricultural laborei* who has 
worked on the reclaimed land on a hired basis for at least 18 months; 
move with his family to the new settlement and cultivate the land by 
himself and his family members; Join the cooperative society; Juin the 
community development council; be a permanent resident in the com- 
munity. 

The provision of public services in the new land, such as education, 
health, youth and social welfare, are the responsibility of the related 
ministries. In order to ensure the extension of such servldes in an 
integrated way, coordinated ministerial committees, headed by the 
Director of Community Formation and Development Department, 
were formed comprising representatives of EAUDRL and the Minlst- 
ries of Youth, Social Affairs, Education and Health. 

Coordinated committees are also formed at thn zone level. Each 
committee is headed by the governor of the province in which it falls. 
Chiefs of the Govemorate's Departments of Education, Health, Social 
Affairs, Youth, and Communication act as members. The EAUDRAL 
director general of each zone acts as the secretary of the zone cuurdlna- 
ting aommittee. These committees determine the needs of the zone In 
terms of public services and communicate them to the National Board. 

A Special Committee on Research and Evaluation, made up of 
highly qualified research workers from research centers and universi- 
ties, has also been formed at the central level to promote and supervise 
field surveys and itudi«s in the new communities. The members of 
this committee conduct a comprehensive survey on each settled family 
at the initial per'.od of settlement. This survey Is repeated every two 
years for each family. 
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Through the formntion of community councils representinsr tha 
different cultural groups, for planning and executing community 
projcct3, bnscd on the pconh*« fjilt n(*(>f\s, a sense of community belon- 
ging can be created. Tlicse councits have an important role to play in 
co«ordinating the activities of the different governmental agencies at 
the local level which are working for the welfare of the settlers. They 
also have an important function in relating the social and economic 
programs of tne settlers to the broader national plans of ecenomic and 
social development. 

The organization of functional committees to deal with the main 
problems of the community can help involve each settler in the affairs 
of his community, thus reducing to a minimum any political discontent 
or dis.<ip.tisfaction. It is the job of the agricultural committees, assis- 
ted by a specialist, to help demonstrate to the new settlers the most 
up-to-dato agricultural practices and to plan an agricultural policy for 
the community, relating production to market demands. The ogrfcu- 
Itural committees can also help stimulate the settlers to improve 
livestock and poultiy production. The co^>perative societies can help 
the setters to obtain loans on easy terms, thus saving the settlers from 
professional money lenders. The coH>perativo societies can also 
promote the joint use and maintenance of agricultural equipment and 
implements, helping the new settlers to benefit from the equipment 
at the lowest possible cost. The societies may also help the lettlen 
toward the creation of part-time employment opportunities In such 
activities as weaving, carpentry, blacksmithing, sewing and knitting 
which enable the family to utilize its spare, or leisure, ti^ne in profit- 
able and useful work. 

Through the formation of a village social welfare committM, tho 
sense of responsibility among the settlers may be increased. This 
committee can help the settlers discover and define their Individual 
roles in promoting the welfare of their community. Through Joint 
work this committee could help bridge the gap between the different 
heterogeneous grorps and develop harmonious relations among ull the 
settlers. Depending on the systems of social security and social ser- 
vices available in the country, this committee could meet the growing 
needs of families and children in the new situation. The committee 
can further aid the settler by explaining to him his property rights 
and helping him to use those rights for the welfare of his community 
and family. 

Another problem facing the new land holders is the new pattern 
of social relationships which the system of land holding requlroi. The 
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eseeii^ implemmtation of land Mtttament lehemes not only givti 
fumtrt greatfiir ecciomie leverage and more leeurity, but alio helpe 
them achieve a seme of human dignity and enjoy the privilege of foi*. 
eitixenehip. It is a transfer from a system in which a man's rip/ats 
and duties depend on his ascribed status in local society to a community 
with new ideals where the inter-relations are determined by the indivi- 
dual's capacity and personal qualities. It is an « achieved status > 
communis rather than an c ascribed status » communiiy. The crea- 
tion of effective community relationships will make the new laod 
holders conscious of their new status and develop in them a sense^of 
individual dignity and self-respect 

To improve the possibility of effective community work the selee- 
tion of the hind holders for one particular settled area should be made 
from people with common interests and. if possible^ belonging to one 
religious sect 

Prospective land holders should also be trained in how to live 
together as a community and how to phm and execute community 
projects aimed at the improvement of their living conditions. It is 
advisable to involve them in building their neiw houses, construction of 
public buildings and other activities which would stimulate iurtfatr 
groni^ action. They may also participate in setting up community 
centers whidi will have facilities for meetings, reading and radio lis* 
tening. A community development specialist can also play his role in 
discovering leadership qualities in individual members and in develop- 
ing these qualities so that they can be utilised in pkmning anu excuting 
such community activities. These leaders will help to disseminate^ 
through direct or indirect methods, the information required for the 
eontintted growth of the culture of a community. 
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FOLIGY OBJECTIVES AND APPROACHES IN RELATION 
TO INTEGRATED DEVELOPMENT AND SETTLEMENT 
OF NEW LANDS IRRIGATED BY HIGH DAM WATERS(*) 

By 

A. 8. Ahraa 



I — INTRODUCTION 

Tht integrated development and aettlement of new lands com- 
prises a combination of policy, actions and programs undertaken at 
the national, sector and local levels, aiming at improving the produc- 
tivity of the new lands and the living standards of their population. 
This approach makes clear the interdisciplinary nature of the endea- 
vor, requiring the coordinated participation of many governmental 
and popular bodies. 

Since 1966 the Government of the Arab Republic of Egypt has 
undertaken an ambitious program of reclaiming approximatdy U 
million acres irrigated by the High Dam waters and resettling new 
communities there to meet the increasing demand for food, together 
with the equally pressing need to reduce population pressure in the 
densely populated old lands by migrating communities from them and 
resettling them on new lands. This work has been handled by a num- 
ber of organizations under the Ministry of Land Reclamation. The 
Egyptian Authority for Utilisation and Development of Reclaimed 
Lands (EAUDRL) was established during 1066 as an affiliated, but 
autonomous organ of the Ministry of Land Reclamation for the develop- 
ment and settlement of such lands. Ten areas known as Sectors have 
been delineated covering about 760»000 feddans so far ( including 
Nubarieh ) and about 40,000 families have been settled on about 
160»000 feddans, the rest of the area is being cultivated through the 
state farms. The yearly budget of the Organisation of about USI76 
million is invested in providing supervisory, technical and executive 
services to the sectors besides running about one hundred state farmi 
where full scale measures are taken to bring the land to the produc- 
tivity level during the course of a few years. A part of the budget 

(•) Paper nttpjni by Df. AA Alwtn, Projfei MtMgir, UNOTC/UNDP/ARE — 71, 
for the c FAo/liNPPA Seminar On Psputatinn Problmis An HeUied To Pood aiid Rural 
Oevelepnent in the Nonr Ea«l », 11 — 20 Dfcrmber, I9T2, Sairo — A.R.E, 
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ii spent on providing facilities lika housing, loans for tht sappljr of 
turn requisites and scores of other services to the new setUert. 

As a result of the operations of the scheme, for about four ymn 
the Government felt that the pace of socio-economic development 
the newly settle^ communities was slow and kicked the integr»ted 
approach. Hence, United Nations assistance In this Important field 
was requested. In order to enable It to develop the newly reclaimed 
lands mid establish thereon economically viable and socially integrated 
communities of settlers. Such assistance was further necessitated bf 
the fact that It was strongly believed that the multiple effects, social 
and economic, of the great Investment In the High Dam could only bt 
realised If the Government succeeded In Ite efforte to establish per* 
manent, productive and self-reliant oommunlties to cultivate and 
Impiovo the pvoductivity of such lands. 

II — OBJBCnVKS OF THE PROJECT 

The United Nations assisted project, known as « Integrated !)«»•• 

lopment and Settlement of New Lands Irrigated by the High Dam 
Waters » is thus of prime Importence to the Government It has been 
designed to assist the Government through the Egyptian Authorltf 
for the Utilisation and Development of Reclaimed Lands (EAUDRL) 
in carrying out Ite program for the Integrated development and settle- 
ment of these newly reclaimed lands on a planned and systematic basis. 

Of the totel estimated sum of U8I1,905,700 which this Projeel 
wiU cost, the Government will contribute the equivalent of U8l981,m 
towards the provision of counterpart steff , local equipment, certain 
supplies and services, while the remaining U8I074,000 will eomt from 
UNDP funds for the supply of experte, consultente, fellowaWpe and 
equipment The Internationally recruited experte Inehide t Uad 
Settlement Planning and Implementetlon, Social Devetopment Plana* 
ing, Community Development, Agricultural Services, Agricultural Co- 
operatives, Town and Village Planning, Handlcrafto and Small Indus* 
tries, Vocational Training, and Action-Research A Evaluation. 

The main objective of the Project as laid down in the Plan of 
Operation 1« to assist the Government of the ARE In estobllshinf 
economically viable and socially Integrated communities of settlers to 
develop the newly reclaimed areas Irrigated by the High Dam waters. 
This could bo done through a comprehensive coordinated plan and by 
concentrating attention In the fundamental elemente of phinnlng, 
research and training. 
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TIm achievement of thii prime objective necessitates a series of 
mora explicit and specific obJecUves, of which the following are the 
most important : 

(a) Ptanning : Improvement and strengthening of the overall 
settlement planning and programming process of the Egyptian Autho- 
rity for Utilisation and Development of Reclaimed Lands (EAUDRL). 

(b) Advisory Services : Provision of advisory services to the 
EAUDRL and the Directors of the various reclamation and settlement 
tones in the fields of training, research and planning and implementa- 
tion of the settlement and community development processes. 

(e) Research : The establishment of an action-research program 
for evaluating past settlement experiences and for demonstrating new 
methods to accelerate the socio^onomic development of the newly 
reclaimed lands, and assuring a continuous c feed-back » of field 
experience into the EAUDRL Planning Process. 

(d) Traininff : The establishment of a multi-level Training 
Center in one Sector (Mariut), and sub^nters in other major reclaim 
med areas, for up-grading the competence of the technical and super- 
visory personnel of EAUDRL as well as for training local leaders and 
settlers in the techniques of organizing local development efforts. 

The crucial importance of planning, research and training, for 
which assistance was sought, a derived from the fact that it is inten- 
ded to provide the knowledge and experiences needed by EAUDRL to 
improve its planning and programming processes, so that research 
results based on experiences, are fed-back into planning and training 
programs. These efforts are to ensure effective methods, proeeduret 
and techniques on how to settle successfully large numbers of people 
in communities which can support themselves and contribute more 
effectively to the overall national development activities. 

Ill — ACCOUNT OF EXECUTION 

1. General : 

The Project was initiated in 1971 and is scheduled to continue 
until the end of 1974. At the beginning of 1972 when the internatio- 
nal experts began to assemble and the objectives of the Project, as 
well as the details of needed activities became clearer, a more elaborate 
and a more comprehensive program of work in the fields of training, 
action research, and advisory ser\'icc8, was prepared for the structural 
nine units of the Project. These unite correspond to the nine main 
disciplines for which international experts are recruited, namely <1) 
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land «ettlement, (2) community development, (8) social devdofmnnt 
planninir, (4) general agricultural services, (5) handicrafts and small 
i!ulustries, (6) vocational training, (7) cooperative development, (S) 
physical planning and housing, and (0) evaluation and action research. 

It should be noted, however, that because of the multi-sectoral 
nature of the problems and the need for a concerted approach t© th«lr . 
solution, an integrated approach has been followed and this rsquind 
the coordination of activities of the various units of the Project Ther** 
fore, in preparing the program of work for each unit, the selection of 
activities was primarily aimed at achieving the Project's ob|eetivw 
and not at finding tasks for the Project uniU. Ttoks sugfesled bgr 
individual units have been cheeked against Project objeettvw and 
were coordinated so as to achieve the best results as defined in ilii 
Plan of Operation. 

2. Main Activitiea : 

A number of activities, impinging directly on the lives of ttio local 
communities, have been carried out by the Project through tho eomi- 
terpart staff at the headquarters and field levels. They relate to 
advisory services, training, action-research and evaluation. A brief 
mention of these activities U given in the following paragraphs : 

(a) Advisory Servteeg : 

Advisory services are essential at both headquarters and Musi 
levels in order to improve and strengthen the overall settlement plann- 
teig and programming process and the operational aspects. The 
advisory services tendered by the Project can be classified into thne 
categories : 

i) Areas of obvious lapses and defieieneies : 

The experts in different aieas of specialisation have been able to 
identify areas of obvious lapses and deficiencies through the 
reconnaissance surveys carried out by them in the field. These 
have since then been discussed with the local counterpart staff 
at the project, EAUDRL headquarters and sectors levels. Neces- 
sary instructions have either been issued or are in the process of 
being issued for modifying and amending the existing situation. 

U) Areas where Aetion'Researeh <s neeesswry : 

There are areas where deficiencies have been discovered, but 
before necessary amendments and modifications are effected on 
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1 large scale, there is a need for some pilot experimentation for 
testing the poMible solutions at the field level. This aspect Is 
attended to by the experts. On the basis of action^researeh fin* 
dings, advisory services will be tendered to the concerned coun- 
terpart staff at different levels. 

iU) Special Areas .* 

There are either special problem areas or areas where even 
preliminary thinking has not taken place. These are investigatsd 
and the attention of EAUDRL is drawn to them so that a balan* 
oed and accelerated pace of development may be assured In the 
newly reclaimed sectors. One of the kitest examples of this aspeet 
is the carrying out of a feasibility study for the establishment of 
agro-industries in the newly reclaimed sectors of North West 
Delta, North Tahrir and Mariut 

(b) Training : 

The second major af.tivity of the Propect is training. EAUDRL 
employs 27,000 professional persons at different levels, i.e., at Head* 
quarters and in the Sectors. The orientation of the staff in the new 
policy of reclamation, development and settlement is of vital impor* 
tance for the efficient working of the organization so that it may 
render the requisite types of services to the new settlers and accelerate 
the pace of development of these areas. The overall progress la 
training by EAUDRL has been slow and poor in quality. In order to 
improve the situation, our Project, in consultation with EAUDRL, has 
arranged to impart 2:) special short duration courses during 1972 for 
the trainers and village leaders. About 700 persons have received 
benefit from such training in community development, agricultural 
cooperatives, farm management, agricultural extension, agricultural 
processing, vocational training and handicrafts and small industries* 
social and physicpl planning and housing, public health and family and 
child welfare. 

Some of the training courses, which were geared for community 
development and social workers, cooperative extension officers and 
cooperative book-keepers and storekeepers, were particularly valuable 
as they established better Aiutual understanding between the local 
leaders and the official field supervisory staff through the infusion 
of new techniques of Joint collaboration In developmental activities. 
In fact the courses Introduced new approaches to the solution of looil 
problemi such as arranging that the people concerned participated 



directly in self-help schemes, thus hifhlighthiff the paramount role of 
local institutions in the achievement of the toals of integrated ioek^ 
econotic development 

As a result of the training courses carried out during 1072 mndl 
valuable experience has been gained, and this has resulted in deeiatont 
being taken to introduce the following two principles into the trainiag 
courses to be carried out during 1973. 

i) The Project will concentrate on training only key personnel and 
those responsible for training other staff; these latter, after them- 
selves receiving training, will conduct courses for lower-level 
staff and local leaders, under the supervision of, and with assia- 
tance from, the experts of the Project 

ii) There will be special emphasis on multi-disciplinary tniniiiff 
courses^ in order to encourage among the trainees an integrated 
approach to developmental activities and problms. 

(e> AetUm^riented Re$eareh : 

Action-oriented research is that type of applied research which la 
primarily concerned with discovering the most effective means ti 
bringing about a desired social change or any other improvement in an 
existing situation. Action research deab with the extension nelfa^ 
dology on the one hand and with the actual implementation of tht 
projects in the field through pilot experimentation on the other. Oa 
the basis of the successful results achieved, future schemes may be 
planned for wide scale extension. 

The need for evaluation and action research is obvious. It was 
specifically mentioned in the Plan of Operation that one of the objec- 
tives was to evaluate the past settlement experiences. At the same 
time to carry out action-oriented research projects which may show 
the way as to how the expansion of the various components of the 
program of reclamation, development and settlement of new lands 
could proceed on firm and well tested lines so that the results obtained 
from such efforts may be successful and the people may show the desi- 
red type of satisfaction with them. 

The field surveys and investigations carried out by the experts of 
the Project have brought forth clearly the strong and weak points in 
the working of the various aspects of land reclamation and settlement 
projects in the country. On the basis of the findings obtained from 
these field investigations, about a dozen action-research projects have 
been prepared and initiated or implemented in some selected aeeton 
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«l tht Mwly mlaimed and Mttied anai. Thttt acHon rmmnk 
pvojMli iadttde th* foUowinr : 

1. Management, maintenance, repairs and atandardixation of 
farm machinery; 

5. Introdttction of tpeeialiMd f arminf in selected reelaimed areas ; 

3. Evaluation and improvement of the consolidated land utUlsa- 
tiou system based on fragmented family holdings; 

4. "nree planting and beautifieatioB of villages in the n«wly 
reelaimed and settled areas; 

6. Evaluation of the existing sixes of family holdings in reclaimed 
sectors, with the aim of determining viable sizes; 

6. Study of improved methods of sun-drying grapes and the 
establishment of a proto-type unit for the production of raisins; 

7. Organizational set-up for the colleetion and marketing of milk; 

8. Community contributory housing scheme; 

9. Motivation and activation of the agricultural cooperative 
aodeties in Mariut and East Delta Sectors; 

10. Activation of the community development councils in selected 
sectors: 

11. Extension work among the younger age groups in the newiy 
redaimed areas; 

12. Women's and children's programs in the newly reclaimed and 
aettled areas. 

A report has been issued by the Project, in September 1972, giving 
details of each of these action research projects : their objectives, area 
cf operation, methodology and plan of action, periodical review and 
•valuation. 

It should be noted that apart from the action research mentioned 
above, a number of other studies were undertaken by the Project; 
prominant among them are the following two major studies : 

Evalmlion of th$ Patt S^Umeni Experieneet with mnphatti cn 
th$ astttment of the types of tenure eyeteme ( tenancu, ovmer-eulti' 
vatorehip, and ttate farming ) applied by the Government in the 
reelaimed lands irrigated by High Dam Waters. The objective of this 
atady was to find out the relative merits and demerits of ttie three 
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trpM of land tenure syitems and to indicate preeliely which of tht 
three types of settlement and tenure system has been most suoeauful 
and most feasible in terms of increasing agricultural and net farm 
income, the rate of employment, and the emergence of economically 
viable and socially integrated communities of settlers on reclaimed 
lands. Two sectors, North West Delta and North Tahrh*» repre3<mtinc 
ahnost two thirds of the reclaimed types of soils in the country, were 
selected for this study. On the basis of the findings the EAUDRL 
will be advised which type of hind tenure and settlement system It the 
most feasible one under the present conditions and what further 
improvements are possible in the working of other aspects of the 
program. The findings of this study will be available by the tod of 
December 1972. 

The second study it the FeaeibilUy Study on the introduetion of 
agro-industries in the Sectors of North West Delta, Mariut and North 
Tahrir. This Is another important study which the government re- 
quested the Project to undertake during April 1972 with a view to 
finding out the present and future potential for establishing agro- 
industries in these areas. The government felt that through the 
proccais of agro-industrlalizatlon, the pace of socio-economic develop- 
ment of the newly settled communities could be accelerated. It if 
hoped to achieve this goal by providing higher return from the sale 
of processed products and employment opportunities for the children 
of the settlers. This study has been completed and the report including 
the main findings and recommendations has been submitted to the 
government Different aspecte relating to agro-lndustrlalisation have 
been analysed In the report Recommendations have been given as 
to how the government should proceed with the agro-lndustrlal projccte 
in the future and how it should tockle the problems relating to the 
provision of capital, technical know-how marketing, storage, distribu- 
tion, ete. New strategy in effecting improvement in the eropphig 
patterns in the three sectors has also been indicated, and procedures 
for obtoining international and bilateral asslstence have been sugges- 
ted. 

Other research designed to set out the present situation and 
suggest measures for improving EAUDRL's Implementotlon techniques 
include case studies on community development councils, cooperatives, 
agricultural services, housing, rural health centers, youth dubi and 
craft centers. 



THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF EGYPT 1952-1972 
PROBLEMS, ACHIEVEMENTS AND PROSPECTS 

By 

AbMMoolMiiiiRadl* 

Thii study of economic development in Egypt will deal with tfane 
basic subjects. These subjects are : the economic conditions and 
problems of the Egyptian economy; different efforts toward economic 
development; an assessment of these efforts. 

The economic conditions and problems of Egypt point up one 
fact, that Egypt is an underdeveloped economy. These problems 
and conditions are no different from those of many other underdevo- 
loped economies. Reference here is in regard to the basic problem 
which is lhat of a rapid increase in population with a slow tate of 
increase in national incoma It will be apparent from a look at the 
past performance of the Egyptian economy that the economic problem 
is quite serious. It is estimated that per capita income In the period 
1030 - 1949 was much lower than it had been In the first two decades 
of the twentieth century. Data of per-capita income In 1913 prioes 
give the following figures(0 : 

Per-Capita IneotM in epea Prices 

Year 1913 1921-28 1980 - 83 1986 - 89 1940 - 49 
L.E. 12.4 12.2 8.2 9.6 9.4 

One reason for the decreased per-capita income was the very 
high rate of increase in population growth and the very limited 
growth in the amount of resources. 

The increase of people in Egypt Is at a very high rate and there- 
fore is seriously intensifying the problem of economic development. 
This is obvious from a glance at the estimates jt Egyptian population 
growth from 12 million in IBIO to about 26 million in 1960. This 



(*) DfpitftiBent of EcoBomiM, Ala Shamn Uflivcrtitr. 

(1) Charlei Ut»yt\. KfyptUm Rev^utton, An Eeoiumte AnatyBU Oxford UnlmUty 
t*r«M, Londuii, New York* Toronto, 1963. p. S4. Th« EgvpHui pound hu Mvaru 
Mcbaage ratens however, oao tea «ireriig« iho EgjrpUu pouad u being equal to iboat 
two (J. S. dellan. 

IJL » Posada Egyptlai. 
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mMni that the population doubled over a period of fifty yeart. From 
1060 to 1971 the figure reached 34 million. 

Thii if an increaie of about 40% in almoat ten yean. In eom* 
parative pereentagei the rate of in :reate of population was about 
1.3% per-year for fifty yearsCO* At the present time thia rate haa 
reached iti current peak of almost 2.8% per-year. Thia is one of the 
highest rates of increase of population in the world. One, thereforer 
can imagine the heavy burden that this rate of population increase 
places upon the economic development of the country. 

In this context it is significant to note that the economic quality of 
the population is very low. By economic quality reference is made 
to the ratio of those of working age in comparison to the total number 
of the popuUtion. This ratio is estimated at 69% in Sweden, an 
educated-industrialised country. It is estimated at 67% in Egypt, 
a nation of a high illiteracy rate and beginning industrialisation(i). 
This is, of course, in addition to the existence of bad health eondiUone 
among the population. 

As to the limited growth of Egyptian economic resources, one 
can demonstrate this by talking about the condittons and problems 
of some major economic activities of the economy. As is the ease in 
many underdeveloped eeonomiei, the leading economic activity in 
Egypt is agriculture. In 1960, out of a total population of about 26 
million, 63% were in rural areas(»). Further, 64% of the tr tal labor 
force, estimated at 6.976 million in 1969-1960, were working In 
agriculture(4). 

While the contribution of income from agriculture to national 
Income was estimated at only 81.2% of the toUl fbr 1969 - 1960(«), 
the majority of economic activities in the country are directly depen- 
dent on the agricultural sector. It is estimated that in domestic trade 
82% of business establishments are engaged in the handling of agri- 
cultural products and food stuffs. These businesses employ 81% of 
those working in services. As far as foreign trade is concerned, 
agricultural crops and products represent 96% of Egypt's exports(*). 

(1) Rtrhed Al.Btfa%»y, Eeonomie dwetopmtta In lA* VnUtd Arub Rtfuklk, Aa^ 
EfTpttM Bookthop, Cdro, Egypt. 1970 p. I. 

(2) Ihid^ p. S. 

(3) SiatUtteut Hmutheok, Ccnual Agcaey far Public MeblUttUoa tad SitllitlM. 
Cairo. 196S. p 11. 

(4) National Planninii Committee t « General Frame of the Five Yea. Plaa 
fisonomle and Social Development*, Cairo, 1959, pp. II — 14. 

(5) p. 10. 

(6) Sayed Marrl. Agnrim Rtlorm in Egypt, riiuUtat* FraaclM ITAKlMUfU 
Orieotale, Cairo, 19S7. p. 270. 
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AgrieaHuft, tktrafort, it ih§ tiaf le most important louroe of foroifn 
•iduuife in Egypt 

In addition, itatiitici ihow that hO% of the factorios, which 
employ 64% of the total indastrial labor force, use raw agricultural 
material. Inveetment in these industries accounts for about 60% of 
the capital invested in industry(i). 

Although the agricultural sector dominates the economic activity 
of Egypt, it has been suffering from a variety of problems for a con- 
siderable period of time. One of the most serious problems is that 
of the failure of the growth of cultivated land to keep pace with the 
growth of population. This is obvious from the fact that over more 
than sixty years, from 1897 to 1960, the increase in population amoun- 
ted to 160%, while the increase in cultivated land and the cropped 
area stood at 16% and 63% respectively(3). At present the cultivated 
land in Egypt is estimated at about six million feddans which is about 
2.7% of the total area of the country(3). 

Another problem with Egyptian agriculture is that of the dec- 
rease in agricultural production in the period from 1989 to 1960. 
This decline it estimated at 16% according to one writer(4). 

Surplus labor represents another problem in Egyptian agricul- 
ture. In 1969 - 1960, the Planning Committee estimated the working 
labor force to be 6,976,000 of whom the agricultural sector employed 
8,246,009, i.e., 64,8% (s). The National Bank of Egypt, in its analysis 
of the Egyptian economy, estimated that in 1969-1960 about 976,000 
agricultural workers, or 80% of the agricultural working forces, were 
really not needed in agricuHure(*). 

A more serious problem that has been associated with Egyptian 
agriculture for a long period of time is the fragmentation of land- 
ownership and the noneconomic sixe of the average farm. Estimates 
for the distribution of landownership in Egypt before 1962 reveal 
that 94% of the owners possessed only 36% of the total cultivated 



(1) thUl., p. 270. 

(2) Abdttl Roaf Mohaiaed, Fottey of Land Rt>etamaetton in V. A. R. Nttioaal 
iMtitttM of PlaoninS) Cairo, nctno No. 841, 1962, p. 1. 

(3) Suuhtkut ttmdbeok, 1964. p. IS One Mim equali \M acrei. 
<4) Marei, A^cnrian Reform tn Egypt, p. 232. 

<S) National PlannlBi CooiiDilloe, « General Frame of tlie TWt'ftu Plan* Cilro, 

1939 p. 13. 

<6) National Dank of Egypt, Efnomk Buttttln, vol. XV., No. I., 1962, p. 10. 
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area, while 6^0 of the ownen held 6596 of the land(i). In addition 
to the maldistribution of overall land-ownership, 42% of the total 
cultivated land was divided into separately cultivated plots of an 
average area of one feddan. In fact, the 94% of the landowners who 
had 36% of the land, had holdings of less than five feddans each. 
The social disadvantage of the extreme inequality of land-ownership 
was a source of major social conflict between the small and the big 
farmers within the village structure. This was not a favorable con- 
dition for either increasing production or improving incentive. 

The fragmentation of the land was much more serious than what 
is revealed by the above figures. In 1949, about 60% of the cultiva- 
ted land area was land cultivated by tenant farmers(s). Tenancy 
cultivation, per ae, is not necessarily an inferior method for cultivation, 
but the case in Egypt was different First, the plots of land rented 
were very small in size, second there was no security in the duration 
of the tenancy, and third, the rent, per-feddan, was quite high(3). All 
of the above mentioned factors, as well as others, made the condition 
of the Egyptian farmer and of Egyptian agriculture quite miserable. 

The farmers, plagued by low incomes, unable to save and always 
in debt, accordingly were forced to rely upon primitive methods and 
techniques of production. Many of these are still used in agricultural 
production. The farmer is thus giving a very primitive existence, 
living in huts of muds with ahnost no furniture. His assets of 
animals share his shelter.; Further he suffers from disease, mahiut- 
rition and illiteracy. 

Industrially in Egypt there were no signs of real attempts at 
modem industrialization of Egypt until the end of World War I. 
Even then, up to 1920, the majority of industrial, commercial and 
financial activity was undertaken by foreigners. 

Because of World War I it was difficult to import manufactured 
goods from outside and a valuable chance was given to domestic 
industry to develop. Accordingly, cotton, spinning and weaving fac- 
tories were established. Also a number of sugar refineries were 
built Yet there was basically an absence of Egyptian owned Indus- 
trilization. This was largely the result of the lack of capital and 



(1) StatUtteal Handbook, p. 40. 

(2) DoffMi Dtorrinff, Land Reform md Devttopmtnt tu the MiddU 

•/ Bgypt, Syria and Iraqua, Th« Royal loitltut* •( Inteniitloiul Attain, Osftrd UO* 
vcnitjr Pnh, 19S7. p. 2S. 
(S) mdHP.V, 
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fxptrienM. However, another important factor was the interest of 
colonial powers and foreigners in investing in financing and exporting 
raw Egyptian cotton to Western factories and in importing finished 
products into Egypt 

In 1920 an Egyptian financial Institution was established called 
Bank Misr, < Bank of Egypt », by a pioneer financial and business 
nationalist, named Talaat Harb. This bank was able to finance, 
through direct participation, a group of industrial companies in the 
field of cotton manufacturing. 

The deveopment of indutrsy in Egypt was also influenced by the 
tariff protection laws issued in 1930. Before 1930 the tariff duty on 
imports was 8% on the value of almost all imported goods without 
differentiation between imports of finished goods or capital goods or 
between necessary or luxury goods. This was an open door policy 
which did not help to either protect or guide domestic Industrilization. 

The laws issued in 1930 applied a policy of economic protection 
against the invasion of foreign goods in the Egyptian market(i). 
High import duties were imposed on 8(>mi-finished and finished pro- 
ducts, with very low duties on imported raw material and capital 
goods. 

This procedure encouraged local industries to develop. That 
development demonstrated by the following figures showing the ratio 
of imported raw materials and semi-manufactured goods to the total 
value of industrial imports. 

Percentages of TypM of Imports 

YEAR 1930 1962 

Industrial raw material 10% 80% 

Semi-manufactured products 9% 87% 

FinUhed products 81% 28%(>) 

Statistics show that, before World War II» Egypt was self-suffi- 
cient in the production of sugar, cigarette, shoes, cement, soap and 
some other consumer good8(3). 



(1) Mohamrd Saacl. t Tariff nyntrm in Egypt in the lavt fifty yean, Tht EgypHmt 
S«eUty /or PolUte»t Seonomy, StatUHct «iuf LtptUtton, Rtttarch Ptptrt en lA« fifdtlh 
Annlntrtvy, Cairo, 1960. 

(2) Mohamed Saad, « Tatlff «yiiMn in Egypt > p. 4SS. 
0) Sarrawy. Ceonomfe Dovelepmeai p. 11, 
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World War II gave an extra puih to the induitrilliation of 
Egypt. The War prevented major importa from outside and thuf 
gave rise to an increased demand for locally produced products. Yet, 
intensive efforts at Egyptian industrilization is to be dated from the 
1960*8 and the early lOtiO'a when cmprehensive economic planning 
took place. 

As can be t>tcn from the conditions of foreign trade and finance, 
It is obvious that Egypt had the typical characterUtics of an under- 
developed economy. The banking systetn was dominated by foreign 
owned banks. This was the case until the start of the 1960'8. The 
foreign banking system was only interested in financing the main 
agricultural exports and never tried to encourage the induitrilitation 
of the country. 

From the beginning of the present century to 1930, the export of 
cotton and cotton seeds made up about 90% of the total exporto of 
Egypt. Imports of finished textile products made up about 25 to 
80% of total imports. Imports of grain and food stuffs «P 
another 20 to 26^r of total imports. Imports of machines and capital 
goods were of no significant importance at that time. That picture 
of course changed during the period after 1980 because of the nej 
traiff laws. Those types of imports acheived major importance wlUi 
tlM start of economic planning in 1960. Yet, the balance of trad» 
suffered from severe deficits for most of the period from the stort 
ef the century. 

True efforts toward economic development In Egypt can be dated 
to the year of the Egyptian Revolution, 1962. Attempts to develop 
Egyptian agriculture also can be dated to the land ^^^^^J^^^^^' 
educed in 1952 and the introduction of coope^aUve. in the oounUy. 
side. Land relcamation efforts and the High Dan project received 
their Initial discussions at that time. 

The land reform law of 1952 stipulated that no person should 
own land In excess of 200 feddans, which In 1961 was changed to 100 
fwldans. In 1969 tho upper limit of '^'"^"^^ 
became 60 feddans and 100 feddan for a family. Land In •«oss of 
that limit Is taken over by the government and distributed among tt^e 
femora. Compensation, however. Is made to the original land 
owners. 

Lands to be distributed Is limited to only 
loss than five feddans of land. The celling fnr land distributed to 
8 farmer Is five feddans. Tho law also Included some measures to 
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rtdttot tlw amount of tmt paid for mting of land and to lecurt ttabl- 
lity among the famon rontint landa(i). 

Tht landf that to dtotributad to rttotively a small portion of the 
total eultivated area; it to estimated at 17% or about one million 
feddans(S). Thus the 94% of the formers who ar^ small land owners 
iaereased their tond holdings to 62%, u compared to 86% before the 
law, of the total cultivated land. 

The tond reform measures are successfully eliminating a fuedal- 
totic sjrstem and the concentration of tond ownership in the hands of 
a few. Thto to a step toward providing better prodtiction incentives 
by making the farmer a tond owner. Also it provides social justice 
a&d removes tension and class eonflict in the countryside. 

To avoid the economic disadvantage of the small farm agricul- 
tural cooperatives were introduced. Land obtained by the farmer as 
a result of the agrarian reform carried a condition of the farmer 
becoming a member of a cooperative organisation. Cooperatives 
either have been or are being developed throughout the whole coun- 
tryside by using some economically compelling measures. Farmers 
who wanted to obtain, on agricultural credit, chemical fertilisers, 
better seeds, and so forth* at low prices from the government, could 
do so by becoming members of a cooperative organisation. It must 
be noted that the agrarian reform and the spread of cooperatives 
were highly responsible for the reorganisation of agricultural prod- 
uction at a low cost Cooperatives here worked as a channel between 
tht government and the farmer. Cooperatives also helped in serving 
the purpose of economic ptonning in agriculture and allowed for the 
use of crop rotation systems. Cooperatives are atoo highly respon- 
sible for the increased agricultural production which has been occur- 
ing from 1962 to the present 

The High Dam project to supposed to increase the cultivated tond 
by 1.8 million feddans. Thto to in addition to the conversion of about 
700,000 feddans from basin to perennial irrigation(s). Also the Dam 
allows the generation of 10 millions KWH of electric power for indus- 
try and for mechanisation of the countryside. 

Unfortunately, until the present, land reclamation rro{ects in 
Egypt have not achieved all the desired targets. This is basically 

(1) Jtbriel S«ob. « RtlisntliuliM of ARrietiltfln tnd Lanil Tenure Prtbleou la 
Efypi >. Mtddtt Em Ennomte hipm, 1960. Amer'ean University of Beirut, 1960, p. <S9. 

(2) SMiUteat Ittutdbook, pp. 38. 42. 

(3) That it land which will |row three crops t year tn*tea4 ef ene. 
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beeavM of the ihortage of foreign eurrenojr that is required for the 
needed machines and equipment 

In the field of industry, large scale and intensified efforts toward 
industrialization of the country started in 1957 through partial and 
then in 1960 through comprehensive planning. It was obvious to the 
political regime by that time that the policy of a free market economy 
would not allow the country to achieve kurge economic development in 
a short period of time. Thus, the government paved the way toward 
development of economic institutions in the country by applying 
socialistic measures in most areas of the economy. 

In 1957 the government issued laws requiring that the ownership 
of banks and insurance companies must be in the hands of Egyptian 
natives. This was intended to liberate the economy from the domina- 
tion of foreign banks. 

Comprehensive planning, aimed at doubling the national income 
within ten years. This meant an annual rate of increase of 7.2% of 
the national income. The plan aimed at changing the structure of. 
the economy. This change was to be achieved by giving intensive 
emphasis to investments in industry and non-consumer commodity 
sectors. 

During the period from 1959/1960 to 1969/1970, the net national 
product of Egypt increased on an average rate of 4.9% annually. 
Per-capitia income increased at a rate of 2.2% annually during the 
same period(i). Accordingly per-capita real income increased from 
L.E. 60.2 in 1969/60 to L.E. 63 in 1969/70. This U a considerable 
increase in per-capita income, especially when viewed in the light of 
the high rate of increase in population. The change in the structure of 
the economy can also be demonstrated by the fact that in 1959/1960 
employment in agriculture was 64% of the total employment in 
Egypt This ratio was reduced to 48.9% of total employment in- 
1969/70. 

The change in economic structure is the result of the great 
amount of investments which took place during tiie past decade. 
Total investments estimated at 1969/60 prices reached an amount of 
L.E. 2.9 billion. 62% of this amount was allocated to industry, min- 
ing, agriculture and electiridty. Accordingly a large number of 
industries were introduced into the economy during this last deerade. 

(1) StnHuu M. Kibli, «A Not* on the DevelopmMt «f the Nttienal EeoBMijr tttm 
1939/60 to 1969/70 », Office of the State Mlnlnter of Eeenomie PUnniai, 1973. 
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The most outstanding of these industries arc the paper, rubber, lex- 
tile, steel and pharmaceutical industries. Because of this inVi\i<mcnt 
industrial production has increased by 63^^ during the 1960'<;. 

It is true that Egyptian economic development and planning 
originally aimed at increasing national income at a rate of 7.2% 
annualy. However, the actual rate of economic growth h?s rot 
exceeded an average of 6Co annually. This still is a great achieve- 
ment in the light of the many obstacles which hinder Egyp* I m enc- 
nomic development. 

One important obstacle to economic development in Egypt is the 
high rate of population increase, especially in the number of depen- 
dent children. The government has tried by several means to apply 
mciisures to curb increased population. One of these methods is to 
pay allowances for fewer children. Another important method is to 
distribute birth control information and means through governmental 
agencies at a very nominal price. However, major results of birth 
control programs will take some years to show up. 

Another obstacle to economic development in Egypt is tbo m(r« 
transfer from a free market economy to a socialistic economy. The 
transfer period involves problems of management, planning, pricing, 
incentives as well as others. These problems take time to be solved. 
For example, one can look at the importance of the problem of mana- 
gement to the ^utyptian economy. There were created overnight 
about 4800 cooperative organizations all of which needed well-trained 
managers who were unavailable. Also, the introduction of new, 
complicated industries and expansion in others required technically 
skilled labor which is generally rare commodity in underdeveloped 
countries. 

Inflation is another difficulty in the economic development of 
Egypt. Since 19()7 prices started to rise severely in some sectors of 
the economy. This is because of the war condition and the necessity 
of increased govornmental expenditures on war requirements. In the 
past few years there has been a cut in governmental investment as 
well as a reduction in imports of non-war materials. The aim of 
the latter action was to reduce price increases and to secure a foreign 
balance of payment equilibrium. Such action has its effect also on 
the strangthening of the value of the Egyptian pound. 

One of the most important factors influencing economic develop- 
ment in Egypt is, no doubt, the burden of the war with Israel. The 
slogan of the country became « priorty for the battle », which moani 

(10) 
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that all needed expenditures on national defence must be met first. 
This did not mean though that spending on economic development 
plans should completly stop. In fact there were efforts to keep up 
with all possible spending on economic development projects. Yet, 
it is estimated that about L.E. 3 billions were spent on national 
defense during the period from 1967 to 1970 that could have been 
used for economic planning projects. 

War conditions required the closing of the Suez-Canal. Tli« 
Suez-Canal is an important source of foreign currency to Egypt 
Tot'il loss of revenues from this source are estimated at about one 
billion dollars during the last five years. There U an effort to adopt 
a project of an oil pipeline to carry oil from the Seuz ports to Alexan- 
dria. This Is not though a substitute for the Seuz^anal. Rather, 
in fact, It aims only at assisting In the field of international trans- 
portation. 

The influence of the war on tourism is also quite harmful 
Although the rate of tourists increased this could be increased even 
more In the absenso of the war. The political atmosphere in the 
Middle East definitely works against Increases in tourism. The 
political atmosphere also has lU detrimental effect on foreign capital 
investments in Egypt. From the above mentioned ri asons, it is to be 
concluded that the solution of the state of war in the Middle East will 
allow Egypt to drlv* ahead rapidly In the field of economic develop- 
ment. 



WATER RESOURCES IN EGYFI^ 
By 

Ahntd Shoukry and Mikhail Hanna* 

The River Nile i. ae main geographical feature in Egypt. The 
Greek historian. Herodotus, wrote, after his visit to Egygpt about 
460 B.C.. that € Egypt is the gift of the Nile ». This is true in every 
aense. People who have lived and who now live in the Nile Valley 
have always considered the Nile as their main source of prosperity. 
It supplies them with food, drinking water and the raw material for 
the Egyptian cotton industry. The government is attempting to dev»> 
lop other sources for the national income, such as, heavy industry, bat 
the Nile will always remain the main source of welfare in Egypt 
New projects are aimed toward the efficient utilisation of the present 
Nile water and the decrease of water loss in the upper sources of the 
NUe. 

Intensive studies on the hydrology of the Nile Basin have been 
carried out Observation stations have been installed from the upper 
sources of the River to the Mediterranean Sea. The observations 
include measurements of rainfall, evaporation, water levels in the 
river channel, and the river discharges. The daily readings of measu- 
rements are communicate \ to the Physical Department in the Ministry 
of Irrigation in Cairo. These readings are analyzed and the results 
are put in the form of tables, graphs, or on probability forms. Thay 
are used in forecasting the next data, in pkinning the regulation syit* 
terns or, as in the case of Aswan High Reservoir, the compiled recordi 
were used in the design of the reservoir capacity. There are mort 
than 100-years of records of the water discharges which have passed 
Aswan. These data, eembined with the reading of the Roda gvage, 
which was built some 1000 years ago, were used In the design of the 
capacity of the Aswan High Reservoir. 

The area of the Nile Basin is 2,900,000 square kilometers or 
1,100,000 square miles. In this basin the rainfall Is scanty. The 
Congo River in central Africa has a basin of roughly 3,600,000 square 
kilometers, a little larger than the Nile Basin, yet, the mean water 
discharge of the Congo is twelve times that of the Nile. The reason 



(*) Department 9t HydroUet and Irrigation, Facalty vf Engineering, Alexandrfn 
Utthrtralix. 
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for this big variation is tlie existence of large swamps near the upper 
sources of the Nile and of dry zones, with no rainfall, along the major 
part of its lejigth. The Nile is the second longest river in «the world 
(the longLMt is the Mississippi). The Nile Itasin extends from latitude 
4" South to latitude Jil" North and thus includes a gi-eater variety of 
climates, vegetations, peoples and hydrological conditions than those 
of any other river. 

Tlic Nile is fed by two watersheds. The first watershed, the 
Abyssinian Basin, is the main water source during the flood. It it 
this source which has formed the Egyptian soils for thousands of years 
by carrying silt every year from the Abyssinian mounfciins and deposit- 
ing it on the floor of valley. The main tributaries from the Abys- 
sinian Basin arc the Blue Nile, the Atbara River, and the Bare which 
is a branch of the Subat River. The Second watershed, the Uike 
Plateau Basin, is the main water source for the rest of the year. It 
feeds Bahr el Gebel, which, after passing through a vast swampy 
area, joins the White Nile. 

On the average, SA*:c of the Main Nile vraters arriving at Aswan 
come from Abysr,inia and just 16^^ come from the Lake Plateau Basin 
in central Africa. Since the rainfall on both basins is almost the 
same, 1800 mms. per-year, the big difference in their contributions 
to the main river is a result of water lost by evaporation and plant 
transpiration in the swampy zone which we call the « Sudd Region ». 
In an attempt to circumvent the sudd Region, plans call for the build- 
ing of the Jongli Canal. This canal will extend from the head of the 
swamps to the White Nile, a short cut which will save about 20 mil- 
liards of water per-year (1 milliard = 1000 million). Similar 
projects will be carried out to save the water lost in other zones. It 
is expected when all such projects are completed that the average 
yearly volume of water through the main river will be inercased by 
about 70^:^. 

The now-existing Nile banks were constructed by Ancient Egypt- 
ians some 4500 years ago. Their aim was to confine the river channel 
and to control the innundation of lands during the flood. This was 
the basin irrigation. Seed was sown in the mud after the river had 
subsided and the excess waters had drained of the land. Tliis system 
of irrigation was controlled by dividing the land into basins and by 
the construction of longitudinal and cross banks. The art of basin 
irrigation was modified through the centuries and was used through- 
out Eg>*pt until the early part of the nineteenth century. In some 
spots in the basin, water was lifted by primitive machines such as the 
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ihadoof, worked by hand, and the aakieh turned by an animal. There 
was only one irrigation during the flood and one crop of wheat, beam, 
Egyptian clover, lentils, barley or chick peas. 

Wlien 'cotton was brought to Egypt at the beginning of the last 
century it was found that the main irrigation process was necessary 
during the kw-level period of the river. Barrages were built across 
the river in order to raise the water to a sufficient level to flow on the 
lands at any time of the year. This is called the perennial irrigation 
iystem which is now practiced almost exclusively in the agricnltaval 
area. Instead of having one crop per-ycar, now two or three cropi 
may include the above>mentioned basic crops and/or cotton, rice and 

A barrage or a reguLitor differs from a dam since its ftanetion is 
to raise the level of the river behind it, upstream, so as to divert some 
of the water into the canals which branch off above it It consists of 
piers carrying a roadway bridge and having grooves for the insertion 
of gates. The gates are used to open or close the vents between the 
piers for the purpose of controlling the water level and discharge. 
There are seven main barrages across the river and its two branches. 
Hundreds of regulators ( small barrages ) have been constructed on 
major and minor canals for the same purpose. 

Six dams have been constructed on the river. Tliey are the Vfe- 
toria Lake Dam ( Owen Dam ), the Sennar and the Boeeris Dams on 
the Blue Nile, Gebel Awlia, Old Aswan and High Aswan Dams on the 
Main Nile. Two more dams are now being studied. One will be near 
the exit of Lake Albert to control the output of the Lake Plateau Basin 
and the second will be near the exit of Lake Tana to conti'ol the output 
of the Abyssinian Basin. All River Nile projects are planned and 
studied by a Nile Board on which all the countries foested in the Nile 
Basin are represented. The upper countries which have sufficient 
rain fall will use the electricity produced from the dams. The dry 
countries like Egypt and Sudan will receive equal shares of water. The 
majority of these projects will be financed by Egypt. 

Most of the reservoirs in the world are sub-annual storage reser- 
voirs. The cyclft for filling and emptying the reservoir is completed 
in one year. The reservoir is filled during the flood period by surplus 
water and is emptied during the period when the demand for water 
exceeds the natural river supply. This is the system which was fol- 
lowed for about 60 years in the old Aswan Reservoir and in Sennar 
and Gebel Awlia Reservoirs. In 1946, Egypt was in need of additional 
reservoirs to provide .water for the newly reclaimed areas. By study- 
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ing'ihe compiled 100 years of data on volum« of water carried by th« 
river, it became apparent that in some years not only the new reser- 
voirs but also existing reservoirs could not be filled. This indicated 
the possibility of famines. After intensive studies it was concluded 
that water must be stored during years of high discharge in order to 
be used during the years of very low discharge. The idea seemed 
impossible at that time because it meant the construction of reservoirs 
of unusual and enormous capacities. Furthermore, the analysis of the 
then exijting discharge records of the river was not an easy matter. 
The records covered only a very short period of the river's 10,000 yewPi. 
Theories based on probability studies of many natural phenomena 
were initiated and applied to the River Nile. The final result was 
thA design for the required capacity of the Aswan High Dam. 

General deeeriptum of the Aswan High Dam and Retervair 
Some basic information will help the reader get an over all picture 
of the Aswan project. This is presented briefly as follows : 

The purpose of the reservoir is to guarantee a constant annual 
water source for promoting agricultural development in about two 
million feedans in the Nile Valley in Egypt and about three million 
feddans in the Sudan. 

— Annual mean flowdown at Aswan - 84 Milliards m 

— Annual losses from evaporation and seepage = 10 Milliards m 

— Annual share of water used in Fgynt = B5.5 Milliards m 

— Annual share of water used in Sudan = 18.5 Milliards m 

— The gross storage capacity of tho reservoir = 194 Milliards m 

— Total length of the dam at road-level = 3820 Meters 

— Maximum height above the river bed = 111 Meters 

— Width of the dam at bottom = 080 Meters 

— Width of the dam at road = 40 Meters 

— Length of the lake = 800 Kilometers 

— Surface area of the lake = 8860 Kilometers 

— Length of the diversion canal = 1080 Meters 

— Length of tunnels to the power station =315 Meters 

— Number of main tunnels - 5 

— Length of one tunnel - 282 Meters 

— Internal diameter of tunnel = 18 Meters 

— Total installed capacity of the power station = 2.100,000 KW 

— Annual generated power ^ 10,000,000,000 

KWH 

— . Number of power units ^ 12 
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The future expansion of irrigation in Egypt 

— The present cultivated area = 6 million feddant 

— The addition to this area from Aswan High » 2 million feddans 
Dam 

— Expansion in the desert fringes of the Nile » 1.0 million feddant 
Valley ( on future water conservation pro- 
jects) 

— New valley area ( on future water conserva- - 3.0 million feddant 
tion projects ) 

— Coastal area of the Mediterranean (on » 1 .0 million feddant 
future water conservation projects, quite 

probably desalination projects ). 



Summary and final thoughts by Dr. Hanna 

One must remember that the Nile is the main source of wealth 
and productivity for Egypt Therefore, we must control the Nila 
Efforts now are taking several directions in addition to the work with 
the waters in the Nile itself. We are seeking to veilize what is called 
the € underground Nile ». This underground seepage is being reclai- 
med through drains and pumped up to the surface in order to expand 
agricultural production. 

Beyond this we are working in the coastal area to extend canal 
systems to bring water to new land and to improve collecting pockets 
for holding and using the rainfall to best advantage. Along the Red 
Sea we are also working to improve the use of the infrequent rain. 
In addition it is anticipated that the High Dam may cause new springs 
to appear in ^he desert. These new oases will be located and utiliied 
in agricullural production. 

A notable approach to the most economical use of water is the 
system which designs the canal location at lower than ground level 
Thus the farmer will take only what he needs. He must work for the 
water! presently about 809^ is « lift irrigation ». Rotation programs 
have been approriiatel/ picrned so that for a given cunal distribution 
system water is available only ccr^***** days each month. Thus the 
farmer hat time periods devoted mainly to irrigation and thi.« la 
dictated by the availability of water in his canal; he also has U^ne 
periods now which may be used for other ettential work on hit farm. 
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Of Course, Egypt is ono of several nations which are d^Mply eon- 
eemed with the present and future development of the Nile. We must 
have very good relations with these nations and we are meeting 
regularly with them to engage in cooperative endeavor. 

Water is our life and the Nile is our main source of water. Thus 
must bring our best talents and energies to bear on steadily improv- 
ing our utilization of the water resources of Egypt 



EGYPT AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

By 

BOTROS GHAU* 



Egypt's geographical position and historical background give tp.^ 
the country four characteristics : an African country, a Mediterranean 
country, an Islamic country and an Arab country. This quadruple 
vocation and her unique geographical situation at the cross-roads of 
the three continents mean that Egypt has four foreign policies. Being 
an African country, Egypt can play a positive role of leadership in 
this emergent continent. Being a Mediterranean country Egypt has 
often been considered as part of Europe and could potentially become 
part of it. Although Egypt is not the largest of the Islamic states she 
is the foremost Islamic country. Being the most important Arab 
country, Egypt has not only an ascendancy over the Arab League, but 
also over all the Arab World. A fifth policy emerged after the Ban- 
dung Conference, the policy of neutralism and non alignment. 

The four processes, Africanization, Islamization, Arabization and 
Neutralization although inter-connected by their common anti-colonial 
background are by no means identical nor do they have the same 
limits. Opposition and conflicts among these policies could happen 
in the form of incompatih'.lity or in the form of an open conflict or in 
the form of a competition ( African unity versus Arab unity ) ; the 
problem being to know which of these policies must be given priority. 
Our object in this short discussion is to deal with the attitude of Egypt 
toward Africa, Arabism and Neucralism. 

The political reunion of the Nile Valley was the first objective o^ 
the Egyptian policy. After the independence of the Sudan on the 
first of January 1066, and the admission of the Sudan as the ninth 
.lember of the Arab League, Egypto-Sudanese relations were transfer- 
red from the African sphere to the Arab sphere. This change helped 
the evolution of the Egyptian policy toward Africa which became 
neither limited to Nile Unity, nor the Arab approach but became a 
broader and larger policy which proposed to go beyond the Nile Valley 
and to transcend Arabism through Africanism. 

(*) PrcfcMor of Poliilral Sfienre, Cairo UnWenlty. 
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While willing to be neutralist in the Cold War, Egypt is commit- 
ted to the African struggle for independence and unity. This policy 
of commitment is based on the following principles : 

(a) the struggle for Africa is indivisible. As long as the whole 
continent of Africa is not liberated, Egypt will feel herself threatened 
and wars of liberation are imperative. 

(b) under-development cannot be countered except on both reglo* 
nal and inter-regional bases. 

(c) Africa will not be able to make an impact in the international 
organizations unless she can speak through a united pressure group. 
This is even more important in the coming decade because the inter- 
national organisations will become even more important as mediatort 
between the rich countries and the poor countries. 

From the foregoing analysis, it is clear that Africanism does not 
compete with Arabism. but on the contrary, Africanism reinforoet 
Arabism. It must not be forgotten that more than sixty per cent of 
the Arab community and more than seventy per cent of Arab lands 
are in Africa. Thus, Africanism is a defence in depth for Arabism. 
a source of solidarity and a new opportunity for the Arab World to 
obtain more assistance in its war of liberation. 

The liberation movements which aim to rid South Africa, Rho- 
desia, Moiambique and Angola of their racial minority regimes are 
no different from those other liberation movements which struggled 
against white settlers in Algeria or are struggling now against tionist 
settlers in Palestine. Africanism and Arabism have as common 
enemies colonialism, racial discrimination and under-development 
The motivation for the fight against these evils, must be important 
enough to more than counterbalance the contradictions which pos- 
sibly exist between the quest for African unity and the quest for Arab 
Unity. 

From here, we proceed to review the foreign policy of Egypt to- 
wards the Arab World. 

Efforts to unify what is now the Arab World can be traced back 
several thousand years. King Tutmosis III of Egypt ( 1460 B.C. ). 
was the first Pharaoh to introduce a formal and consistent policy of 
political and military integration with the various Asian kingdoms in 
the Middle East. With Mohamcd Ali as ruler of Egypt and his son 
Ibrahim Pasha, the governor of Syria in 1833, the pattern of Tut- 
mosis, Ramses ( 1200 B.C. ) and Ibn Tulun ( 870 A.D. ) was repMtid. 
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After tlho outbreak of World War II, British poliey planned to 
build an Ar; >) Empire in the Mashrek (the Asian Arab countries ). 
However, the British project was doomed to failure because of terri- 
torial, dynastic and personal rivalries which divided the numerous 
Arab groups, and because of French and zionist intervention. At 
a result, instead of achieving unity and independence, the Arabs saw 
their lands divided and their freedom restricted. The post-war peace 
settlement legalized the balkanization of the Arab World. Just before 
the end of World War II, seven Arab countries : Egypt, Jordan ( then 
Transjordan ), Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Syria and Yemen signed in 
March 1946, the Pact of the Arab League. 

The purpose of the Arab League is to obtain the liberation of the 
Arab World from foreign colonialism and to protect and safeguard 
the integrity and independence of the liberated states and finally to 
insure broad co-operation in economic, social and cultural affairs 
among these different countries. The League contributed to the 
liberation of eleven Arab countnries which later became members of 
the Arab League. 

There were however oetbacks. The League failed completely to 
liberate Palestine from Zionist colonialism. Furthermore, the forma- 
tion of the United Arab Republic ( the Union of Syria and Egypt 
( 1968 — > 1961 ), the formation of a confederation between the U^ 
and the Kingdom of Yemen ( 1968 1960 ), the project of the great 
Maghreb ( Algeria, Marocco, Tunisia ), the project of a tripartite con- 
federation between Baghdad, Damascus and Cairo ( March 1968 ) are 
examples of sub-regional Arab attempts at unity which all failed com- 
pletely. 

Again, the results and the consequences following the June war io 
1967 between the Arab World and Israel were a new blow to the quest 
for Arab integration. 

To conclude, we may ask : What are the causes of the failure to 
achieve Arab integration ? What are the reasons for the inadequate 
realization of the basic aims of the Arab Lsague ? 

Although the Arab States may have been able to overcome dynas- 
tic oppositions and the political opposition between aligned and non- 
aligned Arab States, they failed to overcome the problem of under- 
development. Economic or political integration among under-develo- 
ped countries is certainly more complicated than an association of 
developed and non-developed countries, or an association of developed 
countries only. 
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A negative aspect of Arab non-alignment must also be noted. 
Wliile it may offer the possibility of an independent policy and a 
ground for a common foreign policy among the eighteen Arab coun- 
tries, it forecloses any support from the West or the East for Arab 
integration. 

No practicable method has yet been agreed upon by all the Arab 
states for the elimination of Zionist colonialism in the Arab World. 
This inability to reach or to apply a workable solution to the decoloni- 
sation of Palestine is a major obstacle to the realization of Arab unity. 

Nevertheless, Arab integration is a must and the Arabs cannot 
fail to respond to this challenge if they want to overcome the problems 
of arising from micro-nationalism and underdevelopment. 

The first official manifestation of Egyptian neutralism in the 
cold war camo on June 30th 1030 when Egypt, a member of the U.N. 
Security Council abstained from voting in favour of the United States 
resolution requesting the United Nations to intervene in Korea. After 
the Revolution of 1952, Egyptian neutralism was given a new impetus 
and strengthened by tho conclusion of an Indo-Egyptian treaty of 
friendship on April 1955 which contributed to the transformation of 
Egyptian neutralism from a national policy to an Afro-Asian ideology. 

The Bandung Conference of April 1955 widened and extended the 
former trend and enabled Egyptian public opinion to see neutralism 
as a part of the general Afro-Asian movement to contract out of the 
cold war. The agreement concluded in September 1965, between 
Egypt and Czechoslovakia for the supply of heavy weapons liberated 
Egypt from Wastcrn military tutelage. Before this agreement, Egypt 
and other Arab states had relied completely on the West for their 
supplies of arms and ammunition. 

The Brioni conference on July 20th, 1956 advanced Egyptian 
neutralism from an Afro-Asian movement to a world wide movement. 
The participation of Yugoslavia, a European country meant that neut- 
ralism was adopted not only by countries which refused alignment 
with Western colonialism powers, but also by countries which rejected 
alignment with the Soviet Union. 

The Belgrade Conference of non-alignment ( September 1961 ), 
the Cairo Conference (October 1964), the Lusaka Conference (P'-n- 
tember 1970 ) produced changes in Egyptian neutralism and uew 
concepts were added. Among them, the division of the world into 
poor nations and rich nations, neutralism being the new political 
attitude developing countries ought to adopt in international relations 
to overcome poverty and underdevelopment. 
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The 16 yean treaty which was concluded between Egypt and the 
Soviet Union in June 1071 seemed to imply that to a certain degree 
Egypt has abandoned neutralism and non-alignment. This is not 
correct because Egypt is still able to maintain an equilibrium between 
her relations with the Western World and her relations with the Eas- 
tei*n Wciid. There are different examples which demonstrate the 
desire of Egypt to counterbalance her close ties with the Eastern bloc 
by maintaining and reinforcing her ties with the West The special 
political relation with France, the construction of the new pipeline 
between Suez and Alexandria by a western capitalist consortium, the 
maintenance of American oil interests in Egypt, are among these 
examples. 

So far we have dealt first with the attitude of Egypt toward 
Africa and then the attitude of Egypt toward the Arab World and 
finally the policy of Egypt toward neutralism. In evaluating these 
three policies we must recognize that they encounter tremendous dif- 
ficulties. Colonialism and racial discrimiination are stronger than 
ever in the southerp part of Africa and in Palestine. The Arab 
League finds difficulties after more than 27 years of existence in 
promoting Arab integration and cooperation while on the other luind 
the different subregional associations are still in the process of forma- 
tion. Non-alignment is in crisis and lost ittt momentum partly owing 
to the end of the cold war and the rapprochement between the Soviet 
Union and the United States. 

Some commentators have asked whether Egypt reaps any advan- 
tages from adopting a dynamic policy in Africa or in the Arab World 
or with the nonaligned countries. Should Egypt not accept more 
modest ambitions Will she not be compelled to renounce her active 
role in Africa or in the Arab World or with the non-aligned countries 
and apply all her energies to the more prosaic task of developing the 
country as a modem state ? 

The foregoing analysis attempts to show that the unique geopoli- 
tical position of Egypt does not allow the country to adopt any such 
policy of selfish retreat. It imposes on her a dynamic foreign policy 
which compels her to meet a new challenge and discharge her obliga- 
tions in the context of the ever increasing problems which face all the 
poor countries of the world. 
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Educational Development t 

EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS IN EGYPT 

By 

Mohamad Mahmoud Radwaa * 

Educational Problems and Prospects in Egypt is such a wide 
topic, that I will attempt to restrict may tallc to one specific field of 
Egyptian education. Thus I shall try to speak of the three main 
aspects of the problem, as follows : 

1. Hie present situation. 

2. The main problems which we face. 

3. Our future expectations. 

I shall offer : first a real incident that we relate to our children, 
as a sort nf intelligence test, and second a quotation from the book 
written by the late President Gamal Abdel Nasser immediately after 
the revolution of July 1952 € The Philosophy of the Revolution ». 

I hope to find in both the incident and the quotation what can 
adequately substitute for a historical background. 

As for the incident, it actually took place in the early yean of 
this century in Upper Egypt Our great national leader Saad Zaghlool 
( very much like George Washington or Abraham Lincoln to you ) was 
at the time, the man in charge of education, and he was paying a visit 
to a primary school in that part of the country. In one of the classes 
of grade one, he asked the young children the following question; 

« There were 10 birds on a tree. A man came by, and shot down 
three birds with one shot. How many birds remained on the tree T 

All the children hastened to give the number of 7, with the excep- 
tion of one child, with the name of Ismail, who said that no birds 
would be left, as they would fly away after the Hrst shot ». 

Saad Zaghlool admired the wit of the boy, and ordered that he 
would be offered free education ( you see at the time education was 
very costly ). Yet, the British counsel for education, and we had 
a British counseller for every ministry at the time, objected. Zaghlool 
insisted, and the whole cabinet threatened to resign. Public opinion 

(*) tV«»ldenl of the TcMheri Syndicate, and Undrr Secrclarjr, Minitirjr of Educatioa. 



boiled, and newspapers critically commented. At last, the British 
counsel had no choice but to submit 

The story did not come to an end. That young child continued 
his education here and abroad, to become later on the pioneer of 
educational and psychological studies in Egypt He left his post aa 
the Dean of the High Institute of Education, only to become the 
Minister of Education in the early years of the revolution. The child 
Ismail El Kabbani grew up into the man who had the leading role 
in the educational reform in Egypt. Although many years have passed 
since he died, we <»niK>t discuss the development of education in 
Modem Egypt without referring to the prints of that great man. 

Please do not forget the story. We will come back to it aftMr 

a while. 

As for the quotation from the book, « The Philosophy of the 
Revolution », I resort to it as an ideal analysis of the Egyptian society 
at the time, and the social and cultural contradictions that prevailed 
in it Gamal Abdel Nasser wrote : 

« I sometimes consider the state of an average Egyptian family — 
one of the thousands of families which live in the capital of the country. 

The father, for example, is a turbanned fellah ( or peasant ) — 
a thoroughly country follow. The mother is a lady of Turkish descent 
The sons attend schools following the English educational system. 
The daughters attend schools following the French educational system. 

All this in an atmosphere in which, the thirteenth century spirit, 
and twentieth century manifestations, intermingle, and interact 

Naf aer commented . « I see all this, and feel in my heart of 
hearts, that I know the cause of this bewilldering perplexity which is 
torturing our minds, and this astounding confusion, which is destroy- 
ing our very existence. I, then say to myself, surely our society will 
crystallize, surely, it will be solidified, surely it will be welded into 
a strong homogeneous whole. All that is required, is to strain every 
ner\'e, to hold our ground, during this period of transition ». 

Ut us stop here for a while and try to think of the concepts that 
1 intended to present through the introduction I liave just offered. 
Frankly speaking, I can safely conclude that the incident of the young 
child, and the quotation from Abdel Nasser's book, represent the most 
important bt»«es for the philosophy of education in Modem Egypt 

First I shall deal with the concept of the young child's incident 
At the time, education offered by the State was divided into two 
types : 
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1. Public education, so^allcd AMIRI — starting wltli the prima- 
ry stage to be followed by the secondary one that led In Its turn to 
high or university education. This type vras for money, for fees that 
were so high thr.t only wealthy people could afford to pay them. 

2. Elementary education which lasted for four years and which 
was free. This t>i)e of Education led to a standstill, or a blind all^y. 

This structure meant that public education was Intended for a 
special class — the class of those who could pay. The state was quit* 
generous In financing, and supporting that kind of education, providing 
it with modem buildings and equipment as well as with properly 
trained teachers. The curricula included the learning of foreign lan- 
guages, a sign of aristocracy at the time. 

Moreover, that kind of education was the open type, leading to 
the posts of leadership in the community engineers, doctors, lawyen, 
political leaders and ministers. This simply meant that such poste 
were confined to a special class that consisted of a few thousands, 
leaving the millions deprived of education. Even the few who could 
go to the elementary school, usually met a blocked path way that led 
them back to illiteracy In a few years time after they left school. 

In addition to these two types of government schooling, then 
were foreign schools, owned by religious missions or by foreign organi- 
sations. Their fees were even higher. There was also rellgiotii 
education at the institutes of Al Azhar, yet their curricula were res- 
tricted to Islamic studies and the learning of the Arable language. 

All this, meant only one thing : the masses were deprived of 
educational opportunities; thus depriving the community of certain 
promising abilities that existed, within those masses. 

Now, If we consider the young child's Incident and ponder why 
the British counsel Insisted on objecting to the fact that he would be 
offered free education, one may think that the budget could not handle 
the burden of free education. This was true to a certain extent 
But to tell you the truth, I dare say that the British counseller's objec- 
tion was totally based on his fear that Ismail's case would be taken as 
a precedent which would lead to a situation whereby the children of the 
poor might join public schools, a situation which could result In the 
opening of the eyes and the minds of peasants and laborers, who 
would consequently, claim their rights to live and to enjoy liberty, and 
the opportunity for independence. This in Itself constituted a danger 
that colonialists feared most, and they did their utmost to avoid. 

(II) 
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Reformers adopted the motto for the first time, t equal educational 
opportunities » ( which appeared in a report prepared by the late 
Ahmed Negeib el-Helaly, Minister of Education in 1943 ). This was 
immediately followed by tho famous call offered by our great man of 
literature Dr. Taha Hussein. He came out with the theory known 
later as that of € Water and Air », meaning that education is the right 
of every man, the same as he hns the right to the water he drinks, and 
to the air ho breathes. 

In 1950, just two years before the revolution, some free public 
primary schools were opened. The revolution asserted that one of 
the most important bases on which our educational policy was to be 
founded is that it is the dmnoemtie right of every eitizen to reeeive 
education, regardless of wealth or social status. 

Now let us turn to the quotation from Nasser's book which 
represents the second basis on which our educational system was foun- 
ded. The contradictions presented by that quotation give an example 
of tho extent to which th^ Egyptian society suffered from such con- 
flicts in everything : in wealth, in interests and in culture. President 
N.isser referred to that society as the society of the half per cent, as 
only one half percent of th& population owned more than 90 percent of 
tho country's wealth. Interests were conflicting because of the pre- 
valence of capitalism, feudalism and inequality of opportunities even 
before the law. The conflict in culture was, partly, the result of that 
dualism in education. 

Thus, one of the main objectives of the 1952 Revolution was to 
eliminate differences among the classes. Thii led to the enforcement 
of certain political and economic measures. Education had a leading 
role in all this, as it is through education that thou{;ht unity, or what 
sociologists cill likemindedness, can be achieved, consequently, the 
second basis for our educational policy came to ho the achievement of 
thought unity through ike abolishment of dualism in education, asweU 
as through offering equal educational opportunities based on abOities, 
and aptitudes. 

The revolution started implementing its proram for the establish- 
ment of a socialist society based on efficiency and justice. It adopted 
a policy of comprehensive planning in order to achieve economic deve- 
lopment through doubling the national income every 10 years, an aim 
that necessitated the adoption of the policy of industrialization. This 
necessitated that special attention be given to the planning for the 
preparation and the development of human resources in order to offer 
a full productive labor capacity based on a froe choice of work. This 
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required several studios on labour power, in order to define the supply 
and demand in each field of productive activity. 

Thus, the third basin on which our educational policy is founded 
c«ime to bo the aim to link cc1iic:itioii!il .'ind ir: jnin^ pl ins with eco- 
nomic development programcs, ;ind to provide tho required labor power 
adequately in quantity, in quality and at tho right time. 

For to us education is not only a human democratic right for 
every citizen, but it is .".Iso a means for serving the community. 
Education is the ideal means through which individual efficiency can 
be raised, and through which the rates of economic growth may be 
increased. 

Having presented the three main bases on which our present 
educational policy is founded, I would like to offer you an analysis of 
the extent to which we have succeeded in achieving our educational 
objectives within the framework of these three bases. 

1. In order to offer tho masses their democratic right to educa- 
tional opportunities and in order to cope with tho striving of these 
masses for education, three matters v.erc to be achieved : 

(a) A vast expansion in the establishment of schools of all kinds. 

(b) Free ( public ) education. 

(c) Offering equal educational epportunities for all based on 
abilities and aptitudes. 

Nearly all of these have been achieved. Free education was 
designed to cover all stages in 1961, including higher and university 
education. As for expansion it should be mentioned that the number 
of pupils in primary schools ( compulsory from the age of 6 to the age 
of 12 ) went up from 1 1/4 million in 1962 to about 4 million in 1978; 
that is, the number tripled in about 20 years. As for the preparatory 
stage ( equivalent to the Junior-high school, and extending from the age 
of 12 to that of 16 ), the number of students went up from 350,000 in 
1963 to 1,170,726 in 1973. In the secondary stage ( equivalent to the 
senior high school and extending from the age of 16 to that of 18 ), 
the number went up from 90,000 in 1952 to more than 321,803 in 1978. 
In technical schools, agricultural, commercial, industrial, and technical 
schools for girls, the number v/ent up from 18,000 in 1952 to 295,323, 
offering an increase of more than 16 times. 

2. In order to provide for equal opportunities for all and in 
order to offer them the iyoo of education that may better ruit their 
abilities, capactities and aptitudes, regardless of wealth or social status. 
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and in order to achieve tliou£rht unity and social homogenity fn a way 
that may not clash with the individual abilities of students, it was 
imperative to get rid of dualbm. Thus, the primary school was made 
one uniform compulsory typo, meant to receive all children between 
the age of 6 and that of 12, providing them with n minimum of educa- 
tional requirements and ending in the Primary Certificate Examina- 
tion. Most of those who pass the exam, join the prep ( junior-high ) 
school for three years during which the pupil receives an adequata 
amount of general education, and during which his abilities and 
aptitudes are explored. At the end of the three years, he sits for tlia 
General Preparatory Certificate Exam. Most of those who pass ar« 
directed to the secondary ( senior-high ) schoob, either general or 
technical. 

The general secondary stage covers Uiree years. The first y«ar 
offers all students a general type of education. In the following two 
years the student specializes either in the literary section, or in tha 
scientific one. During this stage the student picks up a sr.. \d foreign 
language, in addition to the one he stirted to IfunTi in his f ii^t year of 
prep stage. The general secondary school is terminated with a general 
exam for the General Secondary Certificate which qualifies holders to 
enter universities, high institutes and the institutes of technicians. 

As for the technical secondary stage, it covers three yean also, 
during which the students are prepared for the different fielda of 
production as skillful workers. 

3. Beyond this the state extended a modest effort to further 
the education of those who are handicapped either physically or men> 
tally. Althongh, the existing schools for those do not accommodati 
more than a limited percentage of them, that percentage is steadily 
rising, especially now that other state departments and social organic 
cations are contributing, to this field of special education. 

4. In addition to the above, we allow for private schools, owned 
by organization ) and individuals. These schools, which charge fees, 
accommodate about 20^ of those enrolled in general education with 
its three stages. Moreover, several institutes affiliated with Al Ashar 
follow the same curricula of the public schools with more emphasis 
on religious and Arabic studies. 

This is the general framework of our educational system, yet the 
picture may be further clarified through a hrief survey of some of the 
problems we do face. 
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1ft) III tpite of the great expansion we have achieved, in spite of 
raising the educational budget to more than four times its size 
in 19S2» and in bpite of the thousands of schools established by 
both government and public effort?, the availble vacancies are 
still short of satisfying the wide str ving towards education. In 
primary schools, for example, only 10% of those within the age 
of eompulsory schooling are accommodated. Moreover, not all 
thoM who complete thehr primary schooling join the prep 
( junior-high ) school, and many of them drop back into illite> 
racy. 

2Bd) Social and economic facters contribute to the phenomenon of 
dropout in the primary stage. About 20% of those who join 
the primary school drop out before they reach the sixth grade. 
Thii factor, in addition to the previous one, contributes to the 
increased percentage of illiteracy. 

3rd) The large expansion in quantity could not be achieved without 
some cost of the quality to a great extent Due to the compara- 
tively limited number of primary schools, we have been forced 
to introduce the system of two-period ( split session ) schooling 
per day in most primary schools in urban centres and in many 
rural areas. Even in some prep schools, two sessions per day 
have had to be applied. 

The density of pupils surpassed all reasonable ' . and 
proved to be a serious handicap to the teacher, espei . m hen 
the matter is concerned with individual care and atten .o^ uiat 
need to be given to certain students. 

As a result of this overpopulation many schools had to give 
up their extra-curriculur activities in order to convert halls 
and playgrounds into class rooms. 

The problem of those whom we had to evacuate from the 
towns of the Suez Canal Zone, made things look more serious. 
We have taken all the pupils into the existing schools thus forc- 
ing the density in schools up to very high figures. 

Expansion in equipment and educational aids could not 
keep pace and all this was at the cost of the quality of the 
educational process. 

4th) I have mentioned that, to-day we do not riust consider education 
as a service, but we take it as a national investment Thus, 
during the last few years, we have resorted to educational ee- 
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onnmic studies, In order to make sure that returns are suitable. 

Yet, one of our problems is that \vc face a gi'ci'.t deal of human 
and economic wastarro. Tlie dropout problem and the recur- 
rence of illtlcracy ciwi only vci-i-'V ihu v.-astaj,'e. Automatic 
pvonot:'>n in TiK' pviiti:iry sltiuo led to a seviciio drop in tho 
sUmdard of piipib, aiul we had to introduce a system of testinjf 
in order to hold back weak pupils in tho fourth grade, and next 
year we shall introduce the sar. .' system in the second grade. 

The problem in the prep and secondary stages is not one 
of dropouts, but it is mainly the problem of those who are not 
promoted from one grade to another and have to repeat Wo 
still are largely dependent on the classical promotion exami*ia- 
tion system. 

A question that may arise here is : Would repeating a 
grade cure the causes that made a student fail and repeat ? It 
is a problem that requires further investigation, especially since 
the percentage of those who fail in the three general certificate 
exams is very high : 45^0 in the primary, 35^© in the prep, and 
about 40% in the secondary. 

5th) Not all who finish one stage join the following one. Every year 
there are many who end one sfcige of education and do not join 
the following stage. Some of them repeat the final exam in 
order to improve their credits, yet a large number, face life 
without having been properly equipped for it. 

Another related problem for discussions : 

Are we to revise our curricula so that they may include 
professional and technical culture ? Aie we to add training 
centres that follow each stage t Or does the solution lie h the 
introduction of the comprehensive school t Or the system of 
polytechnical Education as has developed in the socialist coun- 
tries t 

6th) The preparatory stage is meant to uncover the students' abilitiei 
and aptitudes in order to be directed properly in the followinf 
stage. Yet, what happens, is that students are distributed ac- 
cording to their totals of marks. Those with the highest usually 
prefer to go to the general secondary schoc's. Others are forced 
to go to the technical secondary schools and tho institutes of 
teacher preparation. Thus, no guidance is involved and the 
non-general school is forced to suffer from the comparatively 
lower standard of its students. 
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7th) In 1953, enrollment in technical secondary schools was limited 
to 16''r of those who passed their prep certificate exam, and 
the pcicontp.'jo could be raised thir. year to 52C(' NeverthcV-si, 
the porc'T.ta;xo of t'io:;o \':h-^ join tVo j^oncral secondary school 
is 55till too high, a situation that leads to the overcrowdinff 
universities and high institutes. In the long run, this lead" to 
a surplus of experts and clerical wi.rkcrs, at the time the country 
faces a shortage of labor at the intermediate and technical levels. 

This situation also leads to a surplus in the number of those 
who take up theoretical studies. The state is forced to employ 
them, even in fields that they were not prepared for, a matter 
that may have serioiis consequences on the efficiency of produc- 
tion. 

8th) The secondary ;^hnical school prepares skilled workers. Lately 
its oun'icula have been developed in order to provide students 
with an adequate amount of general culture along with technical 
culture and training. A more recent trend is to link these 
schools with factories and production corporations. Entrance 
to a university is offered to those who excel among the students 
of these schools. 

Nevertheless, we face a shortage in those technicians who 
stand in between the skilful laborer and the expert who gradua- 
tes from the university. Because of this, few technical schools, 
of fivo years, have been established, in fact, we need to 
expand hiore in such schools. 

9th) Teachers of the primary stage are prepared in Teachers Instl* 
tutes controlled by the Ministry of Education. The problem lies 
in the preparation of teachers for the prep and secondary stages. 
They graduate from the university, but no planning is praetistd 
m specifying the numbers required in each specialization. Thus, 
faced with a shortage of some specialities, education is forced 
to depend upon university graduates who are not professionally 
qualified and who may not be w^Uing to take up the teaching 
profession. 

During the last few years, wo are facing a serious shortage 
in teachers for the prep, and secondary stages, along with a 
drop in standards. These problems are partly accounted for by 
the fact that the teaching profession lacks strong incentives, 
a problem I dare say is felt by you in America and in other 
ywta of the world as much as we feel it here. 
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Most of the problems I have iiresented, need further study and 
proper treatment Most of them, as you can see, are due to financial 
difficulties. In spite of the conditions of the war, the state spends 
srenerously on education, yet educational reform requires very large 
funds that possibly could meet the requirwnents of school buildings, 
equipment, and incentives that could attract more suitable elemmti 
to tito teaching profession. 

When we come to consider the future, our hopes look up for the 
realisation of a number of objectives, some of which are the following : 

1st) To accommodate all those who are within the age of compulsory 
education in the primary school, we hope to attain a percentage 
of 100% by the year 1980 according to the program of Natio- 
nal Action presented by President El Sadat in July 1971. 

2nd) Extending the duration of compulsory education to nine years, 
that is till the age of 14 or If thus covering the present prep 
( junior>high ) stage. This may result in the establishment of 
the 8 or 9>year school. 

3rd) To develop the curricula of general and technical education In 
order to make them match better in relation to the universal 
progress of science and technology on the one hand, and with 
the requirements of production and service to the state on the 
other. 

At present we are experimenting on new syllabuses of 
Modern Mathematies and Lcience. Teachers are trained in 
teaching these new syllabuses in order to propagate them. 
Educational television is also widely used. 

Lately an Educational Research Center was established. 
It is hoped that the center will undertake educational research 
work and experimentation that may lead to an improvement in 
the educational process and the standard of performance, along 
with books, syllabuses, teaching methods and so on. 

4th) An unfortunate consequence of the expans^'^n in education has 
been the directing of the educational progress towards academic 
achievement more than towards training students for the ability 
to undertake research and practise thinking, or, toward promot- 
ing their ability to educate themselves and find solutions to th« 
problems they encounter. The development of the student's 
individu£ 1 personality has been much neglected in many schools. 
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We hop* to raise encugh funds for providing what we need of 
buildings, equipment, labs and other visual aids. 

6th) Although great efforts have been made in order to link educa- 
tion with the plan of economic development, yet, these efforts 
are still lagging behind, mainly due to the inefficiency of sur- 
veys made in order to define the quantity of supply and demuMl 
of labor power in every profession and field of specialintton. 
Such surveys are most vital for the setting up of an etnclsBt 
educational plan. 

6th) llie theoretical feature still prevails in most subjects offered in 
the primary stage and in the general prep and secondary stagis. 
We hope to find a way for making the necessary link betireen 
theory and practice, between technical and general education, 
between technical education and productive work. 

This year we started an experiment of an 8 year school 
through the cooperation of the Democratic Republic of Germany 
on the basis of polytechnique that aims at mixing scientific 
knowledge with applied experience. 

We also hope to develop the curricula of primary schools 
in rural areas, coastal regions, and desert areas, so that they 
may become more closely related to the environments where 
they stand. 

7th) One of our great hopes is to achieve an open system of educa- 
tion that would allow for lifetime education, and for permanent 
training of workers. 

8th) We are giving increasing attention to pre-school education, 
especially since until now this kind was completely left to a few 
private schools. 

A long speech is always boring but to an educationalist any speech 
on education is a short one. Before I conclude, I would also like to tell 
you how welcome you are among colleagues. V one can deny that 
such meetings are liable to foster inter-cultural understanding, and to 
promote peaceful co-existcnce among the nations of the world. 



TEACHER EDUCATION AND IN - SERVICE TRAINING 
IN THE ARAB REPUBLIC OF EGYPT 

By 

El«Demerdash Sarhan * 

Any educational policy or any philosophy of education is just mere 
ideas and hoi^es, until it has been converted into an educational 
experience for the learner. The teacher being the one who organizes 
and guides this educational experience, should be capable of interpret- 
ing ideas and hopes and converting them into a tangible reality. Thus, 
the close relationship between the educational policy of any society, 
with all its aims and means, and the system of teacher education and 
its philosophy and means can be seen. 

^Vhen the main function of the schools was the transmission of 
culture, teachers were selected from among graduates who had good 
mastery of the subjects to he taught However, when the attitude to- 
ward education changed the importance of preparing the teach«r 
increased in significance. Developing countries have come to realize 
the importance of preparing teachers in special institutes, as educa- 
tion is considered different from other professions and thus requires 
special preparation. 

After world war II teacher education in Egypt was influenced 
by many favorable factors. In 1944 free education for all in the 
primary stage was adopted. There was a ruch for primary education 
as well as for other types of education. 

Tliis rush required some measures to be adopted to cope with fho 
shortage of teachers. Many schools for the preparation of primary 
school teachers were opened and programs wers started to recruit as 
many candidates as possible. The Higher Institute for Teachers was 
opened to prepare the holders of the secondary school certificate in 
four-years to becoRV3 teachers in secondary schools. In addition to 
this, there was also the Higher Institute of Education to prepare 
university graduates to become teachers in secondary schools after a 
two-year course in educational subjects. There were also several 
institutes for preparing teachers in particular subject matter areas : 
physic M education institutes for men and women; music institutes for 
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iroinen; fine arts institutes for women and domestic science: institutes 
(or the preparation of teachers of arts and practical subjects. 

However, all these institutes could not cope with the need for 
schools for teachers. Consequently, more than twenty thousand 
teachers were appointed without educational training. 

A major aim of uie 1962 revolution was the creation of a new 
society in which all persons could realize their potentialities and use 
their skills to build a future in which all could have the opportunity to 
enjoy a happy life. Hence, the revolution has had to depend upon 
education for the development of the potentiali^^^ies inherent in indivi- 
duals. New attempts have been made to re^tablish the educational 
qrstem on the basis of equality of educational opportunities and of 
considering education as a propelling force. Thus, the revolution had 
to realize that any new policy of education must depond on the quality 
of the teacher who can convert this policy into practice. The most 
important factors which have affected the teacher education policy 
ire : 

1. The new educational policy required expanding education and 
developing new curriculum and methods. This necessitated paying 
attention to the teacher as the one on whose shoulders lay all those 
responsibilities. A first step was to increase the number of teacher 
education institutes to meet the increasing demand for teachers of all 
types. Also the standard of teacher education needed to be raised and 
new curriculum and teaching techniques needed to be developed in 
drder to prepare teachers who would be able to realize the aims of the 
new curriculum. 

2. Arabic Socity underwent rapid changes as a result of the 
revolution. It thus became incumbent on the school to reconsider its 
policies and techniques to keep pace with changes lest it should lag 
behind the changing society. It was natural that the schools should 
depend first and foremost on the teaching staff. Hence, the need 
arose for discussing the teacher's role in these changes and thehr 
adequacy for coping ^vith them. 

3. The new philosophy and outlook of the Republic, as represen- 
ted in the national charter, shed light on the new role to be played by 
education and the responsibilities to be undertaken by teachers. 
Teachers needed to cope not only with the present, but with the future 
of the Egyptian nation both inside and outside the Republic This 
required a re-consideration of the role of the teacher to rid it of all 
the anomalies accumulated all through the ages and to fit it to this 
new philosophy. 



4. The United Arab Republic stepped forward to assume its roI« 
in leading the development of life in the other Arab countries as well 
as in African and many Asian countries. This has led to the United 
Arab Republic undertaking many responsiblities, the most important 
of which is spreading education in the countries that are in need of it 
Thousands of teachers are needed for undertaking this noble mission. 
It was but natural that this should effect teacher education policy in 
regard to ihe numbers to be prepared every year. Teachers need to 
be educated to meet local needs and to meet the needs of other coun- 
tries while at the same time quality standards had to be maintained. 
Consequently, several trends in teacher education came into being 
after the Revolution. 

Education has become a process for the sound formation of th« 
individual, physically, mentally, spiritually and behaviorally(i), in 
line with the objectives of society. This attitude has also been 
crystallised in the National Charter that has defined the aim of < luca- 
tion as « enabling the individual to re-mould life(3) ». 

Consequently, the Ministry of Education determined standards of 
proficiency required for teaching at all levels of general and technical 
education in which it was necessary to have both special and vocatio- 
nal preparation(3). It was natural to make a comprehensive plan to 
provide the schools with teachers having these standards. One step 
was providing of in-service training programs for teachers who had 
not beisn prepared for the profession. 

Interest was not confined to the special preparation of teachers 
for their Job but was also accompanied by raising the standard of 
this preparation. This can be clearly seen in the measures taken by 
the State in this respect Among the measures are . 

(a) Considering the preparatory certificate the requirement for 
admission into the general teacher training schools, instead of the 
primary certificate. 

(b) Increasing the number of years of study at the general 
teacher training schools for the preparation of teachers for the 
primary stage. Instead of being three years after obtaining the pre- 
paratory certificate, the program was increased to four years in 1961 
and then to five in 1062. 



. P\f ^."'*<!i<* ^'*> Rcfitibtie t The Central Mialitrr of edaciUeo > Tk» Edu» 
ethnat Poltey tn the V.AM, No. 9, Dec. 1960. 

(2) The NatLnat ChaHnr. Chapter Five. 

($) Miniitrr of Education s In'Service training Department j 0ai<c SlnndarJ$ •/ 
Pn/kkney /or TmrlUni Sffft In GMent Md Trckntetl Sducatton, Nov. 1960. 



(c) Developing tho study at these schools and paying attention 
to the selection of the teaching staff with the aim of raising the stan- 
dard of tho preparation of tho teacher for the primary stage. 

(d) Developing tho study at tho faculties of education with the 
aim of raising the standard of the graduates both scientifically and 
vocationally. 

(0) Tlio in-service training programs, organized by the Ministry 
should play an effective role in bridging the gaps in the preparation 
of teachers and in developing their scientific and vocational growth. 

As a result of the change in attitude towards education and the 
interest in the teacher as citizen and social guide, the curricula and 
plans of teacher education began to change. Teacher education inclu- 
ded four complementary aspects(i) : preparation in the subject he 
teaches; vocational preparation; general cultural preparation; per- 
sonal and social preparation to qualify him for the leading role he 
undertakes in society. 

New courses have been introduced in the curricula of teacher 
training institutes and faculties, such as, courses of environmental 
service, tho study of Arabic Society, socialism and the 1962 Revolution 
and camps in the teachers colleges. In addition attention is paid to 
various sports and social and cultural activities. 

In the light of these general trends, the plan of teacher education 
in Egypt is based on the following(s) : 

(a) Teacher training policy should be connected with the educa- 
tional trends, policies and needs of the country. 

(b) Plans for nducational expansion at any stage should always 
be connected with the policy of teacher education. This will help 
avoid the need for employing emergency teachers or educationally un- 
qualified ones. 

(c) Teacher education should keep pace with the different 
aspects of life in society and the new developments In social, psycholo- 
gical and educational studies. 

(d) Teacher education should meet the increasing responsibilities 
of the school and the services expected fr m the teacher hi society. 

(e) Teacher education should ker ce with the financial means 
and economic conditions. 

(1) Miniftry of Hiittirr Eduration : T t Coltegt ButhHn, 1962. 

(2) Th« Cnntrul Miniitry of Edumtl' General Buei For TtuAtr Mueition. 
N«. 1. April I960, p. 8. 



Besides these general bases, there are other bases for selecting 
the teacher and for developing the course of his preparation, .\mong 
the most important bases for the selection of the students, are tlie 
following : 

(a) The condidate ihould have a minimum standard of culture 
and mental maturity on which to establish a preparation program. 
Such programs can be evaluated on the basis of the qualification to bo 
obtained before joining the institutions for teacher education. This 
varies according to the educational stage for which the student is to 
be prepared to teach in. However, there is a trend toward unifying 
this standard on the basis of considering obtaining the secondary ccr- 
tificate as a prerequisite for joining the teacher training institutes 
and facultie8(i)> 

(b) The candidates who want to join the institutes and faculties 
of education should have strong personalities and the ability to load 
and guide besides having an interest in the teaching profession. 
Therefore, an interview is held for the candidates with the aim of 
discovering these qualities. 

Today the teachers of the primary stage are prepared in the 
general teacher training schools scattered all over the educational 
zones. The candidates for these schools are selected from among the 
holders of the preparatory certificate ( 6 years primary plus 3 years 
preparatory ). 

The duration of the course is five years. In the first three yearn, 
the students study general subjects comparable to those dealt with in 
general secondary schools. The last two years are mostly devoted to 
special courses in one of the following areas : 

1. Religiour e 'ucation, Arabic and social studies. 

2. Mathenr .cs, science and horticulture for men students and 
domestic scien e for women students. 

3. Music education. 

4. Physical education. 

5. Arts and crafts. 

In the last two years (fourth and fifth forms), besides the 
specialized subjects, there are also methods of teaching in each section 



(1) Thin irentl wim fvidrni in the RittdtMi prfffnifil in llie ronfrrenr* for raiiint 
the ttnndard of primary crfuralton held in July 1963. ( f .p.. The rtudy prf<<fMtf<I by th« 
T«idiert CoUrjtP in Cairo, mlttlrd : Thn Primary Sriiool Trarlirr and how to Help 
hka Aehieva hi* Mii^iiun ). 



( one period every week ), and a study of primary school curriculum 
(one period). Teaching practice starts in the fourth form and the 
students are trained as class room teachers and subject matter teach- 
ers. A part from the above mentioned courses, camping is compulsory 
for all specializations starting in the fourth year. 

All students are boarders. As a rule, there is no co-edueation at 
these institutes unless the number of boys and girls is not great 
fBough (0 have two separate schools. 

The graduates may work as classroom teachers in the first four 
years of the primary sdiool and as subject matter teachers in the fifth 
•ad sixth years. Gifted graduates can be admitted to one of tlM 
faculties of education if they satisfy certain requirements. 

The teaching staff at the institutes are all qualified. An instroe- 
tor of educational subjects should have at least an M.A. degree in 
education or the special diploma awarded by the faculty of education, 
two years after the B.A. or B.Sc. Competent secondary school teach- 
ers are sometimes delegated to help as part-time instructors. 

Teachers of secondary and preparatory schools are trained in the 
university faculties of education. The training of these teachers takes 
one of two traeks. 

The first track is a system where a student is admitted to a one- 
year course after he has graduated from either the faculty of arts or 
the faculty of science. During this year, the student studies at the 
faeolty of education subjects about education and psychology and hM 
teaching practice in preparatory and secondary schools. At the end 
of this year, the graduate is awurded « The General Diploma in Educa- 
tion ». 

The second track comprises both academic and educational train- 
ing in one of the faculties of education, there are now ten. Students, 
after obtaining the secondary certificate, attend a four-year course 
where they study their major subject as well as educational and 
psychological training. It is worth while noting that both systemi 
are co-educational except the Girh College at Ain-Shams University 
where only girhi are admitted. 

Teachers of technical schools as well as art teachers, physical 
education teachers, music teachers and domestic science teachers are 
all prepared in specialized higher institutes and colleges under the 
supervision of the Ministry of Higher Education. The students can 
join any of these higher institutes and colleges after obtaining the 
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secondary certificate and they have a four-year course comprising 
cultural, specialized and vocational subjects, teaciiiiiir practice in pre- 
paratory, seconda.. technical scht)ols. 

In-service traiiiinj? has becume closely cnnnecled wilh that of 
teacher education. Mo.^t inserviee education has been directed toward 
the trr.ininjr of primary school teacliers because their standard of 
training vas far behind that of the secondary school teachers. 

The first real attempt in the field of in-service traininsr occurred 
Ml 1955 when the j^eneral traininyr center of the Ministry of Educiition 
was established. Some other regional centers csUiblished in various 
educational y.<)nes followed its example. Thousands of teachers, head- 
masters, and irjspectors have received in-service traininff in these 
i*i*nters. 

A variety of progi-ams have been given including qualifying prog- 
r.ims for unqualified teachers, refresher courses for teachers of diffe- 
rent sUiges. methods of teaching, aids, school administration, guidance, 
:ind So forth. There are also special progi*ams for teachers delegated 
*M teach in other Arab, Afriain or Asian Countries* 

There are in-ser\'ice training programs for education leadership. 
They aim at training those who are eligible for promotion to headmas- 
t« rs, senior masters and inspectors. Candidates take their training 
: t the faculty of education for one aciidemic year. Those who satisfy 
tlmir examinees are (|ualified to Uike leading posts at the Ministry of 
i.t'ucation. Thus as can be seen in-sei*\-ice training programs cater 
it» the needs of different people engjiged in the educational field and 
v.nrkin;; at different stages of educiition. 

It must be evident from this quick survey of teacher education 
\\\ Kjrypt that it has become an important element in the national plan 
. ' r Wy^ social and economic developmrnt of the country. This survey 
: !so i!Hlicates that much progress has already been made toward the 
jroal of equal educational opportunities for all. However, many stu- 
'iies are needed to throw more light on the various aspects of the prob- 
I' ms of teacher education in Egypt, particularly as they relate to the 
sr»Iectlnn. ndml.^sion, preparation and in-service training of teachers* 
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THE ROLE OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE 
MODERNIZATION OF EGYPT 
By 

M. N. El-Mahallawi * 

The word « modernization » as used by several speakers has 
various meanings. VVheu one speaks about the role of the university 
in modernization, one does not simply mean the introduction of neir 
technological devices in daily life. Attention must be given to the 
necessary preparation of the society and to the social values of 
those who are going to make use of this new technology. One must 
also study the implication of the use of such new technological tools 
on the mode of life and social interrelations. 

I do not mean here by modernization, c transplantation » of a new 
civilization by imitation from one of the prosperous countries, or 
simply the adoption of more recent ideologies because they are 
c modem ». Such a procedure is not possible in a country like Egypt 
with its roots from ancient civilizations and its dominant religious 
tradition and conception of family life. Even if the above type of 
modernization were possible, it would not be desirable because most 
of the modem societies have got their own difficulties and disadvan- 
tages which they want to get rid of. 

What we mean, therefore, by the role of the university in the 
modernization of Egypt is the duty to help the society in the adoption 
of some aspects of contemporary civilization and culture. This with 
the aim of complete assimilation into the original indigenous culture, 
the objective always being the welfare of man and the prosperity of 
the community. 

In this part of the World, perhaps the oldest universities existed ' 
and prospered. The university of « Un », or Heliopolis, was known to 
exist in the 40th Century B.C. and to have within its walls « the most 
wise » men on earth, as Herodotus mentioned. 

Later, in the Fourth Century B.C., the Alexandria Library and 
University helped to conserve and promote human knowledge for 

(*l Vire Prrwidrnt for RrnMrch ami llinher Sludin, Ain Shtmn Univrnily. 
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several centuries. Euclid and Archimedes wore among its many 
scientists and pitihtsophm. 

Egypt Existed as one main center of human culture until the rls'? 
of Ishim, whon a very active movoment of translation .)f science and 
philosophy into Arabic was started. Later, in the «th Century A.D.. 
in Baghdad, the c H«)Use of Wisdom » was i«.«tablishcd, where Gaber 
Ibn Hayan, the first chemist, El-Khowarismy, the founder of Algebra 
and El-Kindy, the famous astronomer, worketl .ind added to the wealth 
of human knowledge. All through this history, those various institu- 
tes of higher education contributed to the prosperity of this region. 

In more recent years, higher education in Egypt was reactivated 
in the various fields of te< jnolog>'. The.se included : 





Year 


The School of Engineering 


1820 


The Schools of Med. & Vet. Sc. 


1827 


The School of Agiiculture 


1829 


The School of Law 


1868 


The House of Sciences ( Dar El-Eloom ) 


1871 


The Higher School of Teachers 


1880 


The School of Commerce 


1911 



Any rapid study to the conditions of life in this country in that 
era, shows very clearly that these institutes of higher education cont- 
ributed to a rapid rise in the social conditions, wealth and power of 
the country. So much so that some European political powers started 
a struggle for domination over this part of the World. 

The University in its modern sense, however, was started by pub- 
lic subscription, which saw the creation of the « National » University 
in 1908. Ljiter, in 1925. it ^as endorsed by the government and the 
Schools of Law and Medicine were affiliated with it. That was th.> 
nucleus of Cairo University of today. With the increase of population 
, and the increa.sed demand on higher education, new universities were 
established. These include today : 

Alexandria University 1942 
Ain Shams University 19B0 
Assiut University 1957 
It is sometimes mentioned that the University is « for the stucj- 
ent ». One can suggest that In the present concept this may be modi- 
fied to be : « the university is for the community through the student ». 
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The role of the university will therefdro not be limited to supply the 
student the latest scientific theories, and technological achievements, 
but to SCO that thor.o .scientific and technologiciil achievements are 
iKMnjr put into use f(n* tho benefit of the society. 

This has been attempted in various forms and means. It is some- 
times emphasized that the « l^niversity is the Professor Individual 
activities of prominent professors can therefore be regarded as dome 
c»i the contributions i>f the university to modernize Kgypt. 

For example, ilio first rector of the Cairo University, Lotfy 
!:i-S;iyed, layed tho foundation for liberal thinking and made the 
«l»K-isi4)n ^> admit jrirh* to the university against some resistance. That 
doci :i has : ; rvod well the future of modernisation of family life and 
in supplyin:>: eciurd opportunity of work for women and finally has 
aided in cxtondinpf thorn political rights in public election.*;. 

Aiiother example is the effort done by Dr. Taha Hussein, the 
Doan of Faculty of Arts j*pd a Minister of Kducation, who, during his 
V. irk as profcssnv-. :;tru;rgled for the rights of free thinking and free 
e-qn-esFinn. lie sucuooded finally in making education available to all 
citizens without any finaiicial barrier. One can also say that the origi- 
nr.l eff(»rl to establish univer.-ities and their struggle for a healthy exis- 
tence is in itself an importr.nt effort on the modernization of Egypt. 

Another attempt of the university to, itself, modernize and to 
promote P^gyptian society is the rapid growth of university edua\tion 
in response to the lu od s of the community. The increase in the num- 
ber of admissions atul total enrollment being partially the result of 
tho increa.He of pnpu'ation, but mainly it reflects the increased demand 
of tho public for iiighor education. The role of the university here is 
t*. satif/v the publics demand within the actual needs the society. 
The tot ndmis.sions tlierefore may be increa.sed, but it will be direc- 
ted to .specific arops, such as applied .sciences as opposed to pure 
sciences. Admissions to the Faculty of Medicine will be increased 
until Egypt can pot an equilibrium between the number of doctors 
and the need.4 of the health sei*vice, and so on, 

A third form fif fulfilling the role of the university in the moder- 
nization of K^rypt is the esUiblishment of new specializations and 
centers of research. To give few examples : the Cancer Institute ( in 
response to pilot epidemiological studies showing the relative impor* 
tance of the disease ); the Hilharzia Institute; the Middle East Res- 
earch Center ; the Public Service Center. 
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A fourth means by which the university tries to direct its role in 
modernisation on the correct course is the special structure of the 
governing committees and councils of the various universities. T" ' 
faculties and university councils have in their membership four mem- 
bers from outside the Universities. Also the committees of postgra- 
duate studies and research, both in the facultiet; and in the univenitiee, 
have members from various areas of industrial and civil service to 
ensure that such councils and committees will be aware of the needs 
of the society. This is done also to insure the conducting of reeeareh 
in such areas that the scientific activity of the university can supply. 

Such developments has succeeded in helping the universities define 
their objectives. A survey of the curricula of post-graduate education 
and of research activity and scientific publications clearly demonstra- 
tes that the university lias, until now, siicctMsfull^ iT|<?d^to play. Jto 
role in the modernlxation of Egypt. ' 



THE ROLE OF INSTITUTION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
IN NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
Bv 

• 

Mohamed M. Hatian * 



Higher educational institutions ure considered the principal source 
of knowledge and source of the supply of highly qualified humans. 
Experience in the past few years in Egypt has proven that the objec* 
tives outlined by planning organizations and the corresponding expec« 
ted results do not always agree completely with the output of those 
institutions. In many cases* they do not even relate to them. 

The attempts that were recently made, during a comprehensive 
analysis of higher educational institutions, aimed mainly at finding 
an ideal link between the existing specializations in higher learning 
and the correi^ponding technical and professional qualifications needed 
by society. They determined it was e?"''^ntial for any developed plan 
to include in its framework a methodo. m/ for analysing the structure 
of educational institutions. It ^VHS also agreed lo examine the struc- 
ture of the educational body in charge of staff preparation. This 
called for the definition of certain ratios and measures. 

These include the ideal ratio between the number of students and 
thnt of professors; the ideal distribution of resources among educa« 
tional establishments r.nd administrative personnel; the distribution 
of te^ichcrs to avoid duplication or dissipation; the appropriate limit 
of the ratio between the activity to be spent in research and that in 
teaching; the least and utmost limits for preparing a student in 
higher educational institutions; the length of stud/ periods in every 
field of specialization. 

Starting from this objective study basis, it is possible to outline 
the general trends for growth, their effects on higher education. 
These include establishing new curriculums, balance between literary 
studies and humanities on the one 'aand and technical and technological 
studies on the other, taking part in th^ devlopment of ioci.^ty, relations 
with industry and project management, and the role of the university 
in adttli education and in-service training programs. 

Undtimrctiry of 8laU, Mitiislry of Highct fiduralion. 
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As to SH:ienlific research, it is undoubtedly useful to define the 
present research programs so that the results of this defiiution would 
be a source of information for ac;u!}mic and non-acadomic institi .ions 
and for those organizations in charge of phmninjf. It is also prefer- 
able to make a list of the needs of develop\nonl in the various research 
fields. 

Tho necond half of the Twentieth Century has \vi?P v.sed a special 
iatorcsl in higher eduratioi! in most countries. This is evident in the 
rnmmitl'vs and coiiforenci^-; hHd, and in tin* studies* lurl rop .rt.n made 
on tho subiocl at tho na1io?)nl piuI international lovol. This interest 
is also i.hown in (he efforts nirdo by govcnunenls and concerne(/ 
orjMn! :;*(ioi:.s (>yvhv> and r*:p:ind hir^KM* educplion. As a result, 
t:jr fnmibor of studonl > in the world aim ):-t doubled during tho 
nori k1 from lUHO to 1%0 :done(0, Ihe r:ao of growih v;irying from 
oup v.vAry to Mio <illier. The motto in some advancin] (-n^ntrie?^ hat 
bec' Uir* ^ (Jive Mio opportunity of hijrher education to all those who 
are ablo and willing ». 

The n»a ^ m behind the co!*coni for higher rducrilioM nil over me 
woi ld i '* that the strength of a country in Ihe circumsl-ivr^ of modern 
timos is i^ot in t!m number of \{ \ men, nor in whaf wAwvo h;ts it endo- 
v.rd v ilh. The pr5nci!**^l me isure of itr^ slretnTtb - eronomic, social. 
P' litical i'?''M*ntHlrctual -lies in what that coti. 'try inakes for the 
provlr.i^.n of effcvyjvrly ednca^od j'orsons. narticnlarly at higher levels, 
so that they cjin cffif;ienlly direct the country's policy, during J)eace 
:\*h\ w.ir alike. No wcmder then that Iho two most i)()'.vrrful countries 
in th'^ \vnr\i\. the T'SA i'ud the USSR, have onou:?)i universities nnd 
colleg*v; fo :i(romod;\te ahnost oO^r of the total number of students in 
liighor (ulucalion in the whole world. 

In their constant coMcern with higher education and its expansion, 
many ccnnitrie oncentrate on the practical and technological sides of 
education Iw^cause of the important role which science and technology 
t)lay ir. th(^ strengi^rh and advr\tice of modem society. Tt is noticeable 
that the size of this sector of education has become so big in developing 
societies ihvt the rtudents in these fields present a higb percentage of 
higl^er education population(*-). 

(1^ niiiiibi'r iif j^luilt iit!* .a llir worM iiima«-'<l from fi.712.000 in W50 la 
IM^^'.OOO In im 

(21 Tin* ritfMrr'4 whhli I NKSCO nillirlfd nbout 71 ilrvtlopitig rcitititrifs in 1960*61 
nhow tliiit M2^/r «f Uir univrrMt) Mu\ li^lirr tnntUute MtlctfnH in tlicur rountrifft Muify 
fiiltinifntip, fiief1i«ul Muliirnl utMl itgrirufiurut nfifnrfu nnd thnt etijiitierring ntlttm^ 
ilone cunie firnt of uH f»|it<*iul\ati'>n8 of hiKlirr eduraUoa. 
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Ejn'pt Iia? hpon faced with ;i kind of duplication in hiffher educa- 
tiun. The historical origin of duplicatiot! in higher education in our 
countrv ;roos hiwk to tbo ! t^irinninp of the ninot^/^Milh contury xvhcMi an 
altonipl was rnadt* to build E^ypt into a modern country. This 
attempt was asso. Iiit*. il witli, or e^ en depended o^. the presence of 
scientific and Irclniical c idres noccssary for work in the civil and 
military sectors. C^m-o was ib<y start of tlu* differont higher institutes 
like enjrine^rin'.r (1^00), medicine and veterin:'rv medicinr^ (1827). ar»d 
agriculture (1820). They were all similar to what actually existed 
in )!n^ advanced Kuroijoan ct)nnlries, in Fniice in part'culan Those 
♦ vocational ^> hijjluT institutes were founded otilrkle tho frame of nh 
Az!,;tr whir!^ was the natitMial university then, and which, as a result 
<if the ^Mitnrir • of i> ol;^tion and retardati<m, conf!-^.?'1 its studie.^ to 
Unjjual :uul n^lljrious thfMiretical rcience.". and limitr ! its task to just 
the pre evvat!o!\ (^f :i cultural heritafre. Thi ; was the first picture of 
du;jlic-!(iMn in hi. 'u^v education in our country. 

At t!;e lH»^inniM<r (jf (|'m twentieth ceniury, Iho K/ryotinn, Univer- 
sity wa.; founded. This foundaticm was :!S:;ociaiod witli a traditional 
con-'pt whicl> did wot differ from that k»i .\vn in Europe durinjy the 
nlT'.e'ieonth cr'nlur^* and before. This concept rnea.U t'mt the univer- 
sity was the place for lofty « free % thoughts and studies, which tend 
tow;ir ! t^e acad( mic side. The nolitical, economic ?ind social circum- 
st ances (»f tl\' con .try durinjr the first half of tho twentieth century 
hcloed to c:)nfirm tliis outlool^. This ag;un left the door open f >• 
duplioatif>r fn hijrhor Utcation. The rer.ult was tho .successive foun* 
dation of hijfher inr titutes which \ver;> not (O'i'^inally univer5;ity col- 
lej?es, !)Ut for which there was urg:ent need, such as fine arts and 
applied arts. hi<rher 'o'lchors collefre, physical education, musical 
edmvilion, art ^'^!i-''ir;n juid homo eco^^ovii's iristltutes. Some agiM- 
.'•uU::r d, ccvmm-^r^i.d ?mv1 industrial ir lltute^ ^^Tre also founded to 
-M^ur-: th^^ pru't'rnl j«'idr :it this level of education, ^nd to produce the 
: 'vr ^u'v niimb 'i' of teacln^rs for the technic'd secondary schools. 

T!>^ num!)fV of nm-'iciubmic hi^rher institution.^, and collejres has 
increased from to lOHR .'o fc>rty four contMininfr more than 
students. Tho»*» rir>. in addition, the two yeiU' tochnicial institutes 
which contain pv>rp t^^* n 1." 000 students. 

The moy.f irpMortant iaclors that helped thn expansion of non- 
arad^mic institutes and colleges are : the desire to eompensple for 
the extromn tScovotical ;tr*idemic trettd in yoine univfM fiillejfes. by 
intrrducinjr stud- at a hi:;her level broad enouffh for the applied as 
Wfll as for the theoretical scientific side^; the relative ease in estab- 
lishing higlier institutes :ind distributing them ad over the country; 
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the desire to face the deficiency in the training of technicians, special- 
ly in the engineering sector; the overall planning and its concern to 
tie higher education plans with those of economic and social growth, 
m as to produce enough skilled man power; the new concept of the 
principle of equal opportunities for access to education, which is the 
comer stone in the realization of social justice, the fair geographic 
distribution of this service at a high level, and its delivery to the 
people regardless of geographic or economic handicaps. 

Higher education in Egypt has developed and interacted with the 
society in which it exists. During the first year after the foundation 
of the University in 1925, the task of the University was to supply the 
state with an educated class in order to occupy lower government 
jobs. Most of the University applicants joined the Faculties of law, 
commerce or arts. The practical Faculties absorbed only a small 
percentage of the applicants. The Revolution being ware of this 
situation, returned the balance between the students joining practical 
colleges and those joining theoretical ones in order to supply tlie 
country's needs for scientific people who have enough knowledge of 
technical methods to qualify to face the demands of economic and 
80cal growth. 

Being aware of the tremendous responsibilities thrown on it, the 
universities underwent an overall redevelopment. Its most distinctive 
duties have become the following : 

1. To provide specialists with a high standard of knowledge and 
skills. This necessitates the university to be in a position which 
enables it to catch up with the fast changing scientific and technologic 
cal advancements of the twentieth century. 

2. Serious work for the sake of creating successful scientific 
schools that sponsor research which broadens science, confronts the 
problems of our society, ensures development, and strengthens new 
industry and modem agriculture. 

3. That the university opens its doors to all classes of people 
who prove their fitness and capability to continue education. 

4. That the university is a lighthouse for true socialist ideatogy 
and scientific research concerning the luestions of Arabic socialist 
application, and a center for the study of our Arabic society in the 
past, present and future. 

6. To keep puce with the international trends, and not to confine 
higher education to the capital only. Since such centralization hin- 
dtn the realization of the equality of opportunity for all capable 
youth of the country. 
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There is no-doubt that scientific research and graduate work are 
considered as the most important aims of the university, as they are 
the only means for forming scientists and future researchers for 
Egypt to catch up. As a result of the keen realization of the necessity 
of following the scientific ways and of directing scientific research to 
soWe the problems of our society, the state has provided the necessary 
facilities for scientific research and for encouraging graduate studies. 

Various ideas have peared during the last seven years concerning 
the position of higher institutes and non-academic colleges within the 
framework of higher education in the country. These opinions vary 
among themselves in part or in whole. Some said to liquidate these 
institutes until they are completely dissolved, others to keep and en- 
force them, others to stabilize them, or most of them, outside the 
framework of the university while defining their objectives, othecs to 
put them inside the framework of the university in order to streng- 
then their positions, others to keep some of them below the standard 
of the university and outside of its framework, others to expand them 
outside the university while confining acceptance of students in the 
lat'er to the smallest possible number in ordei' to be able to graduate 
the specialists, finally, some advocated limiting these institutes and 
binding them to particular specializations. 

Actually the question concerning non-academic colleges and higher 
institutes is not mainly as to whether they should remain outside or 
join inside the framework of the universities. The real question is 
whether they fill certain real needs, correct actual distortions in the 
structure of society, participate effectively in the battle of social and 
economic development in the country, provide educational services at 
a high level to the areas where people are unable to reach the univer- 
sities. 

It is known that with the increase in the country's utilization of 
technology, its advancement toward industrialization, the develop- 
ment of agriculture on a scientific basis, the improvement of produc- 
tion networks, and the scientific trend in administration, public works 
and services, the need for technicians becomes more apparent In 
fact, the occurance of this increase, advancement and development 
relies greatly on the existence of 'skilled man power, and technicians 
in particular. 

The experiences of various countries differ in the preparation of 
the two levels of techr 'iians, regular and specialized. Some train 
them in the same instivutions and some train them in separate ores. 
One at the level of specialiied secondary school and the other at the 
Itvel of the university. 
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Our country is in bad need for institutes to train technicians at 
tlieir different levels. Therefore, tlio problem within our higher edu- 
cational system is not that of joiniujT tho technicj»l hijfher institutes 
with tlio university and turning; theni intt) faculties of tlic universities, 
but of binflinjr the objectives of tliese institutes with the responsibility 
of the uhiversity. 

Thon? institutes can be educationul organizations v^hich can pen- 
etrate (l*,'ep into the country, introducing advanced educational ser- 
vices U) till' citizens, and o^ t^rcoming many jfoographical and economic 
obstacles. Thi . expansion of higher institutes deep into country sido 
is not only a mean.' for realizing social justice, but is also a way of 
(W'tering the various regions of the country t!ic opportunity for serious 
dovi^lopauMit, aind giving the people of these regions the chance to 
do\rlup ihtMr own conmninity. Thos.:j higher institutes could then 
fi.nn new liorizons for scientific acheivement in which science inter- 
acts i)racticf\ and education with socity; somothinjr which our 
soji'^ ty l;u'!.s to a great extent now. 

T^^.is is what was d')ne in advanced countrios, particularly in 
eoUi.lries of tho .sociali.st world. This might be the reason why higher 
iiistituto:., and technical ones in particular, present the largest sector 
in hig!u education in tho.so countries. 

To improve and operate ihe educational process wiih rea.sonable 
c»i'rici.i\(:y, means firsl of all the development of a sufficient teaching 
(lu-tlilativly and (luanlit v.. vly, a fact not to ho ignored if real 
pt-o cross is bo acheived. Tho Planning Department in thti Ministry 
of Hir'ior Hduc:ili(»n cst:ibli.shcd certain norms for members of the 
te:iching staffs to be applied until 1074-75. In the nvantime, these 
non IS should be constantly imporved until a high standard of higher 
e<hu:ition may be a chieved. 

In the li^^Iit of t!^o needc<l number of teaching staff, comn«\rc;i 
with ihe nuinbrr of those a'.tually teaching, i lO picture of the present 
deficiency in quantity and quality existing in higher institutes and 
non<i':ademic colleges becomes api>:ivent. This deficiency resulted 
fr(»m the great increase in tho numbers oT students durinjr the last ten 
years which h;is not been matched by an approprialo increase in the 
teaching .staffs. To make up for this deficiency in the teaching ataff 
needed f^r vari<ius specialize.tions, the Mifiistry of Higher Education 
ha.^ preo'i.'cd a phin based on attracting excellent elements of qualified 
nelsons .orking in public organiz;aions. Presidentiid Decree Nn, 
loli: was passed in 19ri;) concernin^r th-^ transfer of university cadre, 
'i'ins doeroe gave the opportunity for excellently qualified p(»ople work- 
ing in </:*ganizati(»n8 to join the teaching staffs in the higher institutes. 
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It is evident now th^ there is an urgent need for taking quick 
measures for founding a technological university that includes, as a 
comer stone, the presently existing technological higher institutes 
v;hich have enough potentials, to help thorn realize their rolo and 
carry out their message. This will include enriching Egyi)tian 
Thought in the field of technolojrical knowledge, and participating? in 
the devek)pment of our society while training the technologists who 
will participate in developing its production. 

There is no doubt that the training of the techn-^logist differs 
from that of the present university educated engineer. While the 
university is concerned with theoretical and academic training, educii* 
tion of the techonologist necessitates the emphasis on application and 
the iibiltty to follow up scientific development in order to carry out 
the technological application of the results of scientific and theoretical 
research. 

The training of the technologist requires complete flexibility in 
management aind preparation, close ties with industry and with other 
levels of techniciiins. The theoretical side also should not be forgotten, 
especially that the experiences of our times, muclear and space, have 
not all been put at the sei'vice of p eduction* 

The tchnological university aims at forming technological leaders 
at the highest level by offering bachelor degi*ees, master degrees, 
doctorate degrees, and graduate study diplomr.i^. It also aims at in- 
creasing the technical efficiency of old engineo<M by retraining them, 
in order to keep pace with the new evnts of scientific and technological 
developments ir their fields of work. 

I^ecause of the importance of linking educational institutions, 
which supply supervisory levels of technicians and leading levels of 
technologists and the knowledge of modern research trends, and deve- 
lopments in technical and technological applications, it is essential thai 
the U'^iversity supervises the formation of technicians at the supervi- 
sory level. It also should give advanced studies to the proficient, and 
raii^e the technical efficency of tho old by means of refresher courses. 
In addition, one of the important aims of the technological university 
is to spreed technological consciousness among citizens, and to enrich 
th'^Sr thoughts with new technical styles through free studies. 
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In view of the immense technical development taking place in 
Egypt, technical and vocational education has become one of the 
objectives of the state's educational goals. At the secondary school 
level, the enrolment in industrial secondary schools increase from 
15,722 in 1969/60 to 75,007 in 1970/71 ; enrolment in agriculturml 
secondary schools increased from 9,001 in 1959/60 to 32,024 in 1970/ 
71, and for commercial secondary schools, the number of students 
increased from 28,130 to 157,179 during the same period. 

At the higher educational level, enrolment in industrial institutes 
increased from 1,304 in 1959/60 to 13,422 in 1970/71 ; in agricultural 
institutes, the number oi students increased from 1,419 in 1959/60 
to 7,301 in 1968/69 and decreased thereafter to 1,619 in 1970/71. 
because of transfering these institutes into University Colleges accord- 
ing to the last reform which took place in the higher educational sector. 
For commercial institutes, the number increased from 1,093 in 1959/60 
to 9.101 in 1970/71. At the University level, enrolment in the engi- 
neering colleges increased from 9,454 in 1959/60 to 22,489 in 1970/71; 
in the commercial colleges, the number of students increased from 
19,641 in 1969/60 to 27,884 in 1970/71, nnd in the agricultural col- 
leges, the number of Students increased from 5,464 to 22,389 during 
the same period. 

The educational system in Egypt, as it affects the technical educa- 
tion and vocational education, involves programs in three separate 
Ministries : 

(a) The Ministry of Education ; 

(b) Tho Ministry of Industry : 

^c) The Ministry of Higher Education. 
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The Ministry of Kducalion. besides the regular system of general 
.'ducation, tnainlain;; a systoni of technical pdiKv.lInn at the secondary 
h \> l as widl as liie >-i»ccitil:zod schools ]»r preparing technicians. 
Sltidc'iits athiiittod into h .th levels are anions Hie preparatory school 
rreneral grailuales. and Vuo. di.raliou of study is three years for the 
tt H'.nical uicttndary and iive years for tli « siuriali/.od schools. 

The Mini-tiy of lii(hi.s!,-y maintains apprenlice.ship projframs of 
i r. <-l:ii'ate''. in-.ininK for adults and up-gradinj? (»f workers. 

T'r.e hitrlu r level of education embodies the universitie.^;, the higher 
M'sliiutos, and the technic institutes at the post-secondary level. 

Technical and vocational education are defined as the forms of 
etiucution provided in schools, or other eduaitional institutions, in order 
itt prepare per.^ons for occupations in such fields as industry, com- 
Uicrce and related services. Occupations in these fields arc arrange<l 
in three categories according to three respective levels of education 
nann ly : 

(a) Kducation at the level of the skilled worker: 

(b) Kducation at the level of the technician; 

(0) i:ducation at the level of the engineer or technologist. 

According to the definitions given by the General Conference of 
I N KSCO at its Twelfth Session, Dec, 1962 : 

(:i) The term « skilled worker » applies to persons who have 
n<.'ived a broad education and training in the exorcise of a trade or 
era'*! in a particular field; 

(b) The term « technician » applies to poisons working in tho 
«.<•. <!|.;itions requiriiijT a knowledge of technology and rehitrd .sciences 
boi vf. n that of a skilled worker and that of an engineer or technolo- 
jri.-t. Occupations at that level may call for inspection and maintenance, 
wriling of detailed development phms and supervision and production 
Work; 

(c) The term « engineer or technologist » applies to persons 
wcrking in occupations for which the need of education in appropiate 
scie nces in universities or c(iuivalent institutions of higher education 
is officially or traditicmally recognized: this level of occupfxtlons would 
vuwr such activities as research, development, organization, planning 
:ind production. 

Applying these definitions to Kgypfs system of technical educu- 
ti. :i in the cngineerln<? sector, education at the level of the skilled 
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worker takes place in the 8econdar>' technical schools and the appren- 
ticeship training centers run by the Ministry of Industry. The latter 
is a combination of school instruction and in-plant practical training 
oripinizeil in one of the trades. 

Education at the level of enjfinecr or technologist Uikeg place at 
the university and the higher institutes level. The university prepares 
the academic engineer and the higher technical institute prepares the 
t4>chnological aspect of occupations. 

After six yejirs of compulsary primary education, the educational 
system of Eg>-pt is organized in three levels : the preparatory level; 
the secondary level; the post-secondary and higher education level. 

In addition, the Ministry of Industry maintfiins three types of 
training in the industrial field : apprenticeship training; accelerated 
training; up-grading of workers. 

There arc also some addititmal ocational schools for training in 
practical actiNitios such a.s the nuising .schools for girls, the girl 
schools for hygienic and .social workers, the schools for postmen, the 
schools for toli'graph. the schools f(.r farm land and tax collectors and 
1!ie institutes for wireless operators. These schools belong to diffe- 
i«nit ministries and enterprises and admit mostly graduates of the 
pn'iuiratory .«cIi(h)Is. 

The technical preparatory level .started as an experiment to pro- 
vide those who .ire not accepted in the general preparatory schools 
with adequate technical knowledge and manual skill which will enable 
them to participate in the process of pn)duction in industrial firms, 
tommorcial department stores.... etc. with a reasonable degree of effi- 
ciency. Threo type.s of education were included namely; industrial, 
agricultural, and commercial each having its special schools and some- 
times combined in one school called a multi-purpose preparatory school. 
KxperieiHo .showttd that this type of education at this level did not 
fulfill its «)bjectives for the following rea.sons : 

(a) AdmiUmts at this level nre .still t,)o young to determine their 
abilities and rendfnes.^ for a particular ty|)e of education; 

(b) This level d«)e.s not lead Ut upper levels of education; 

(c) The u»st per.pupil in this type exceeds that at the general 
preparatory .scIuk)! level; 

(d) Facilities for training in these .schools cannot fulfill the objec- 
tivcs of this type of education. 
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Because of these reasons and the expansion taking place in general 
preparatory education, this type of school has vanished leaving the 
general preparatorj' education, the only type of education at this stage. 

The technical secondary level follows the preparatory stage and 
its duration is three years. It selects its students from among the 
graduates of the general preparatory level. The schools of this type 
were originally established as a terminal stage but they have been 
recently reformed on the basis of admitting the distinguished of its 
graduates to join suitable higher institutes and colleges and also to 
join some of the university faculties. The secondary level aims to 
provide the market with skilled workers who have a background of 
technical and general knowledge which enable them to supervise the 
execution of industi-ial agricultural, and commercial projects in big 
firms, government departments and private organizations. The plan 
for extending technical secondary education is based on the opening 
of the three types included ( industrial, agricultural, and commercial ) 
in the capitals of the govemorates and large cities. 

The apprenticeship training centers are run by the Ministry of 
Industry and some industrial enterprises. These centers are working 
along the two-shift system in order to increase their efficiency. In 
the first five-year plan of social and economic development (60/61 — 
64/65), 41 government training centers, besides 10 other training 
centers belonging to different industrial enterprises, have been estab- 
lished. Plans for 64/65 — 71/72 were made to establish an additional 
26 such centers to make a total of 77 centers. The plan of these 
centers includes a nation-wide apprenticeship scheme in all the appren- 
ticeship trades in industry, as well as accelerated training for adults 
sind upgrading of existing workers ( in service training ). 

The apprenticeship system was introduced in 1966 on a pilot basis 
in metal working trades as a combination of school instruction and 
in plant training. The duration of the course is three years; the 
first year is for basic training in the vocational training center 
and the other two-years are for practical training in the plants of the 
participating enterprises. Apprenticeship training was then extended 
to other vocations which were recognized as needed by industry. These 
includ automotive, electrical, textile, building, glass, leather-tanning» 
mining, industrial chemistry, fine mechanics and electric trades. 

The accelerated training program was introduced as the result 
of the great need for a large number o' -emi-sk.Ued workers in a short 
period. A pilot training center for . tal trader wsis established in 
1960 on the accelerated training system. The duration of the course 
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waa 24 weeks for each of the fitting and turning courses; 16 weeks for 
gas and electric welding. The accelerated training program was then 
extended to building, textile, Icuther-tiinning, and glass trades and set 
HP in the evening shift of the standard training centers. The Ministr>' 
of Labor introduced recently a system of accelerated training, similar 
in principle to that applied by vocationsil centers of the Ministry of 
Industry aiming to train unemployed adults needed in the sectors of 
housing, public utilities, construction, communication and transpor- 
tation. 

The third progrsim of the up-grading training came as a result 
of the need to raise the productivity of workers by improving their 
skills and teach them the latest techniques of their trade in shorts 
practicjil training courses. This program includes the following up- 
grading courses : hesit treatment, grinding, machine shop maintenance, 
textile machine maintenance, automotive maintenance, general electri- 
cal maintenance, jind textile machine setting. The duration of the 
program depends on the kind of trade selected and lasts from several 
weeks to more than one year. For the ones that last one year, the 
period is divided into tliree phases and the worker can attend one or 
more phases, return to work for the firm for a certain time; and then 
come back to the training center to continue the course. 

Technical education embodies two levels. 

(a) post-secondary education ( technicians institutes ) ; 

(b) higher education (higher institutes and university faculties). 

All studies carried out for estimating requirements in the long-run 
indiciited that there is an acute shortage in the group of « Technolo- 
gical Engineers » i.e., graduates of the higher institutes. The main 
difficulty in this problem is the shortage in buildings, equipment and 
the qualified teaching staff for such institutions. 

With res/wet ot the categorj/ of « technicians*, which is very 
p.ssential for the execution of the social s»nd economic development 
plan, especially in the field of industr>-, the number was far below 
what was needed in the employment structure. Accordingly, prepa- 
ration of this level started in the academic year 1966/67 in two fields : 

(a) the industrial field ; 

(b) the commercial field. 

For this purpo.se the technical institutes have been established 
with two yenrs of study. Students admitted into these institutes are 
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Holected amoiijr the general secondary jrraduiites. The fttudy now 
covers 2:) branches of Hpecialization in the industrial fields and six 
branches in the commercial field. CerUiin incentives have been awar- 
ded to encourage studouls to enroll in these studies. This new type 
of technical education is considered a leading experiment in the Arab 
countries for the solution of this problem. 

Another plan suggested for this purimse, is to prepsire this group 
of students through a period of five years of studis after the general 
preparatory education by means of specialized schools. 

Cmcernhm technical higher cducni ion , i.e., the source of th^ 
category of specialists, there are two means of preparing them : 

(a) the university colleges of engineering prepare tho academic 
engineer: 

(b) the higher institutes prepare the technological or applied 
type of worker. 

Tho second type of preparation includes specific technological 
.""tudies for certain specializations needed for development. To achieve 
.such a purpose these institutes work with related enterprises in order 
to plan for a pro|)er policy of admittance to prepare the required num- 
bers with the best (luality. 

It is recommended that these higher institutes will be the nucleus 
of the future technological university. Admittiince into higher 
institutes is increasing gradually, especially after developing them to 
meet tho increasing demand. 

Continuous study is taking place sirici- tho stablishmeni ui tho 
Ministry of Higher Education, to estimuto tho requirements fiom all 
types and levels of education in a long period of time i.e., 15-20 years. 

Such .study is considered as the basis of the proper plan for achiev- 
ing the required balance between the demand and the supply sides. 

Technical education has been developed rapidly ./nee 1952 esp«- 
ci.'illy since the beginlng of the social and economic development plann- 
ing which started in 1960. Thus it is of great importance to study tho 
development of various types and levels of technical education in terms 
of admitted students, enrollment, and graduates from the base year 
1959/60 up to 1970/1971. 

Tho teaching staffs in technical and vocational education at the 
.HBcondary level should be composed of graduates from universities or 
institutions of an e<iuivalent level. The teaching staffs for the educa* 
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tkm of ttcKnicians should pomom a higher degree in the appropriate 
field plus practical experience in the particular descipline. At the 
engineering and technological level, the Ph. D. or an equivalent degree 
ifl the essential qualification for the teaching st^^ff. 

Among all the requirements required to prepare the large nom* 
bers of skilled laborers and technicians the teaching staff for technieal 
education is of utmost importance. 

Requirements in the categories of skilled laborers and technicians 
in the field of industry during tlie period 1060 — 1980 amounts to 
U 10,800 and 1»9,5()0 respectively with an annual average of 59,300 and 
8,100 respectively. Accordingly, the required number of teachers for 
the secondary technical level during the same period are estimated at 
K!t)00 teachers, with an annual average of 660 tetichers. 

The level of such teachers has been studied from the academic and 
the technologiciil point of view as well as the pedagogical side. It is 
agreed that such teachers should be provided with an adequate course 
in ciich of these asp(>cts. 

For tliis reason, the faculty for technology and education hud 
been esUiblishcd by the sicademic year 67/68. Students admitted into 

this college are selected iVum the industrial secondary graduates. 
Tlie graduate of this college is considered a pedagogical engineer. 

The advisoiy committee of UNESCO recommended this faculty 
to be the source for providing the Arabic countries with the teachers 
for industrial secondary schools and the technicial institutions. An 
agreement regtirding this is to be prepared by the U.N.D.P. and Egypt. 
This project will serve many other purposes besides its main objective 
such as : to be an example to be adapted in any Arabic country* for 
pi-epjiring in-service tr uning and other training programs for improv- 
ing teachers: to be :i re^ionsil center for technical and technological 
iKlucation studies; l'i>r developing the curricula; for preparing books 
and educational means ; as a center for regional seminars. 

It is well known that with the increase in a country's utilization 
of technology', the advancement of its agriculture on a scientific 
basi;j, the improvement its production network, and the scientific 
trend in admhtistration, public works, and services makes the need for 
technicians and technoloi;:ists more apparent. 

White the university is concerned with theoretical and academic 
education, the education of the technologist necessitates the emphasis 
on application and the ability to follow up scientific development, in 
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order to carry out the technological application of the Niutts of wltn. 
tific and theoretical researdies. 

Thus specific attention must be given to the inititutes for develop- 
ing technicians and the technologists in order to achieve the targtt of 
meeting the increasing demand for these twp types. 
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REGIONAL CEXTER FOR FI NCI IONAL LITERACY 
IN RURAL AREAS FOR THE ARAB STATES 

By 

Abd El-Gabb«r Wall « 



The Arab countrlcH are wttnessinir nidical changes in their social 
and economic structures m part of the world-wide movement toward 
the achievement of overall development. This is the result of the 
ffrowing concern of tlieso countries to make a fuller use of the techno- 
logicjil advancement f(.r Uie purpose of making a fuller utilization of 
tfitir natural resources. The obvious reason being to improve thi- 
quality of life of their pioples. 

To that end thci-e i.s an incresisliig recognition among the Arab 
countries that education has become not only an essential part of tlic 
i«chievement of development, but also an important part of the process. 
It is for this reason that these countries have started to reform their 
educational systems and tiolicies in order that education can contribute 
to de\'eiopment as well m to provide equal access to all types of educa- 
tion for all of the people. 

Retilizing that the percentages of Illiteracy in the region reach 
a median of 62'; and thereby have a tremendous effect In impeding 
development and human progress, the Arabic countries have been 
giving marked attention to literacy and adult education. This i.s 
evidenced by the follow inj measures and activities that have been 
Utking place during the past few years. These developments include : 

(a) the promulgation of special literacy and adult education 
legislation ; 

(b) the sUiblishment of new departments for literacy and adult 
education within the ministries concerned; 

(c) the Involvement of several ministries and departments in 
literacy and adult education activities, these being no longer considered 
Uie responsibility of one sole mlnnstry or department: 

(♦» TIm- Arab Statp* KrKioiial Grnirr for runrli«nal Literary. Srrit rl f jyaii. Etynl 



(d) the revision of exisUnff educational materiaU and the move 
toward the preparation of new types of materials and aids which meet 
the needs of both the individual and society; 

(e) the increase, althou^li modest, in funds allocated for literacy 
a ltd adult education. 

More sigTiiflcant is the fact that there is a fcrowing trend, in most 
of the Ambic countries, to link literacy and adult education progninu 
iH\d projects with development schemes. The purpose being to achieve 
the targets set up for the Second Development Decade. This trend is 
iMised upon the conviction that economic, eultur.il and social develop* 
mcnt should be integnited into one process/ Literacy and adult educa* 
tion have an important role to play in this overall process which alms 
:<t the improvement of the quality of life in the framework of Integra- 
ted lifc'long education. 

In their endesivors to formulate and implement these programs, 
the Arabic countricn •\rc faced with various problems which they have 
to solve. Foremust of these is the need for qualified, well-tralned 
liersonnel. These people are needed to take charge of the various 
aspects of the activities e.g., planning, organization, administration, 
training of trainers and animators, assessment and evaluation of needi 
:iiid problems, preparation of educational materials and aids, as well as 
(•ilier matters. It should be added that these individuals are needed 
at both the national and the local levels. 

In order that these t)eople can be effective in achieving their objec- 
tives for successful fulfillment, literacy and adull education programs 
l.ave to be based on knowledge of the realities of the situation In 
industrial, agricultural and other development schemes. This empha- 
<iies the need for cor.ductiiig studies intended to pxplore and Identify 
pinbloms and educational needs. Findings of such studies can then 
ho u. r.l in the sound preparation and implementiition of literacy and 
:idMlt education programs. 

The preparation of adequate and effective educational materials 
:i:id aids looms large amoiii? the needs of the Arab countries. In this 
connection, there is general dissatisfaction in the quarters concerned 
'<n these countries regarding educational materials and aids focusing 
on the teaching uf the three R's with no bearing on the Immediate 
« nvironmentiil conditions and problems. Tliese quarters are anxious 
to avail themselves of basic materials and aids that are linked with 
the problems, needs and Interests of Illiterate adults. In addition, 
.-I'lequate post-literacy materials, leading to the Improvement of the 



socio-economic efficiency of manpower, with their content bastd on 
modem science and technology, are also needed in the Arabic regions. 
The propanilion and production of prototype materials can provide 
models to be used or modified at the regional level according to specific 
iioihIs. 

There is an increasing interest in the use of mass media in awult 
education and literacy programs in the Arabic countries. Tliis is 
evidenced by the demand for TV and radio programs for the improve- 
ment of the efficiency of learning and the solution of *>roblems, e.g., 
education of women and retiching illiterates in remoio areas among 
others. The use of mass media for such purposes gives rise to the 
need for adequately trained personnel, research studies on the uses of 
mtxRA mediii in literacy and how adult learners respond to mass media 
:.n(J literacy, the production u ' suitable programs, and the rendering 
of technical atid advisory services in the field. 

There is a growing recognition by the Arab countries that it is 
not enougli to provide education for the illiterate population. Of equal 
importance is the need to create a literate environment that is condu- 
cive to the improvement of the quality of life and which helps overcome 
t;-.e problem of a relapse into illiteracy. The creation of a literate 
environment is a complex task which depends on, among other things, 
the existence of a collection of well written follow-up literature. In 
i.rdf^r to be functional, the content of such literature needs to draw 
upon modern scientific knowledge and technology. Such literature 
needs to ho presented in simple and graded style. As of the present 
fcllow-up and post-literacy msxtcrials are almost non-existent thereby 
constituting a giip in the Arabic library. 

Althougli tliere is a growing tendency in the Arabic countries 
towar:! the involvement of tlie various bodies and institutions concer- 
fi(Hl with literacy and adult education to become invovled with the 
prf>l)lom there is still a need lo coordinate activities. Wiivkcrs educa- 
tional institutions, literacy departments, universities, adult education 
ajfoncios, development schemes, educational institutions, tfuvernmcntal 
bo«lies, tion-jfovornmontal ajjencies, and different popular education 
movrsnents all should v;ork together to develop a comprehensive 
f»ruigTam. 

Scientific research is also needed to assess educational needs and 
priorities and to evaluate literacy programs. It should also be applied 
tu testing materials, mctliods, and approaches with a view to improv- 
ing their efficiency and helping solve problems encountered in the 
implementation of such programs. 



Each Arab country feeb that it should share the expericnoM of 
other Arab countries in the fields of literacy and adult edoeation. 
FUich country feeb that it b not alone in its struggle against ilUtwacy. 
Hence, the need for the exchange of experiences, infomuitioa and 
documentation between the Arabic countries and between them and 
oilier countries outside the region is a prerequisite for ultimste snecess. 

In addition to the above-mentioned needs, there are still ottier 
needs resulting from s|)ecial problems faced by and characteristic to 
the Arjibic reirions. Becaune of some traditionx that are reminbecnt 
of the pjist. liUracy programs still do not reach the women whether 
in runil areas or in industrial enterprises. Other jrroups whom can 
be cited as problems of the region are the nomads, the sedentarlxed 
Rroups. the planned communities, the migratory workers and the 
ivfujroea. All these tind other problems need special attention in terms 
of Ihi' irsiining of i>er8onnel. research work, preparation of educational 
niutt rialH jind relevant advisory services. 

The foregoing represent only the major needs felt by Ihe Arabic 
countries in respect Ui the development of literacy and adult education 
|T.»gramst. These needs have been expressed by official Anibic .sources* 
on a variety of occasions, particularly in conferences, semimirs and 
otiiei similar meetings convened at both the international and regional 
levels. 

It should be pointed out that the Arabic countries are alert to tJie 
Iwiiefito to be derived from new concepts of integrated life-long educa- 
lio»i iind to the need to cresite a self-learning society. This calb for 
studies on how to adopt these concepts in the Arabic regions. 

International and regional cooperation b required to meet the*'.! 
iK-ods in order to achieve the goab of the Second Development Decade. 
Riuh eooperation obviously calls for l^ng-term planning, action and 
.mpport. 

ASFKC b a regional center establbhed to render services to all 
the Arabic countries in the field of literacy and adult education. With 
Its different pattern of operation, tKb Center has acquired a fund of 
j xperiences which enabb it to play an imiwrtant rota in the training 
'.f manpower to participate in a country's overall development, espe- 
cially in rural areas. 

Since its establishment in 1969 as a center for functional litcRiey. 
has been mainly concerned with the promotion of functional 
literacy as a training method for development as well as the reorienta- 
tion and improvement of existing literacy and adult education prog* 
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rama. In th'w renpcct, it hiui been chargini to perform the following 
functions to meet the needM of the Anib states : 

(a) the training of cadrcA ( adminiRlrator«, planners. orgsuiixprH 
and training off icent ) : 

(b) tlie production and difltribution of prototype education:!l 
niiitcrialM : 

(c) research and ntudiert: 

(d) sidvisory services. 

In performing these functions, the Center has sUirted to reshaiw 
iU tniining and otiier activities along two main lines : 

Firnt. to achieve broader regionalization of its serx'ices through 
«Tganl7.ing regular courses, on the Center's premises and in surround- 
ing areas in the host-country, for all the countries of the region, and 
through holding field o|)eration seminars outside the host-countr>% 
j.articularly on a regional and sub-regional basis, when requested, e.g.. 
the field oiierationnl seminar held in the Sudan in January 1971. 

S^Hond to widen the scofie of its operational activities with the 
i ninary purpo.se of linking literacy and adult education programs 
with mnjor social and economic development schemes and projects in 
the r<^lon, e.g.. the field operational seminar in the planned commmii- 
Jioa fM^:ir Alexandria. Egypt, in May 1071. 

ASKKC |ir(»|M»Ke.s to orgsinize forthcoming field oi.h-. ional semi- 
i.:.r.«» in TunLsia and Libya and in the Gulf area in 1U7:1. With the 
:i5rretMi» »it and help of the other Arabic stiites the Center could 
• runi/o other such field oi>erational seminars whenever called upon 

Thfs«» two new trends will continue to be the main guidelines for 
ASKKC in carrying out its functions so as to cover, as much as pos- 
' ?ble. all the countries of tlie region while at the same time streng- 
ihening the links with as many varied development schemes ami 
project;* as possible. 

In view of the new developments and trends Uiking place in the 
world at large, and in the Arabic regions in particular, the Center I* 
I lanning to enter now fields of activity linked to development. 

R.falizing the im|iort»nce of the educated family in the develo;)- 
ment of any country. ASFEC is introducing special courses on family 
welfare education through Integrating functional literacy and adult 
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education eompoDMitt with family welfare proframs in aceordanee 
with the needs of individual eountriet. It it also integratiny family 
welfare education in courses of functional literacy and adult aducatkm. 

In this connection it may be pointed out that ASFEC is roeei'^nc 
assistance from UNFPA. 

In addition, recognizing the world-wide awareness of the problems 
concerning the human environment and their complexities In the 
Arabic regions. ASFEC is planning to introduce special programs of 
f tudy tor adults on the environment and its preservation. This should 
constitute a new component of functional literacy and adult education 
not only to enlighten adult learners of the seriousness of the problem, 
but also to adviiw them on how their activities should aim at the 
conservation of natural resources and raw material, the protection 
of man against the harmful effects of pollution of the environment and 
the application of sound hygienic principles and practices. 

ASFEC will continue to organize special programs to meet the 
oflticational needs of planned communities, sedentarized nomads, mig- 
r:itor>' workers and refugees, and to help solve problems of urbsinba- 
tiou. Such courses aim at the preparation of the masses to aid them 
in adnptinjr themselves to changing socio-technological conditions. 
Obviously, the technological aspects will be the responsibility of the 
siiociallzed agencies of the United Nations or the government institu- 
tions concerned. The role of ASFEC will mainly be concerned with 
1i;^lping such agencies and institutions through providing the masses 
with the skills that arc necessary to enable them to acquire the new 
technical knowledge and skills. By ^.nging the adult illiterates and 
rfmi-llterates to the desired educational level. ASFEC would sissist 
ttiose agencies and institutions in enconomizing time and effort 

ITndoubtedly, literacy and adult education can play an effective 
rn|i> in the implementation of rural development policies and schemes. 
Their programs could be adapted to serve as agents of change for the 
rtr^velopment of manpower skills which would lead to the improvement 
(if the quality of life in rural communities. ASFEC. with its wealth 
of experiences in working in rural areas, could profitably organize 
trsiining courses geared to rural (development needs. 

It should be emphasized that, instead of establishing new instltu- 
lioni* or centers that would perform functions similar to those of 
ASFEC. the UN and its specialized agencies operating in the host- 
tountry could well depend on this Center to perform such function;*. 
Iti this way. ASFEC would not only help such agencies economize 
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inilia) capital costs involved in the setting up of new institutions or 
centers, but it would also facilitate cooperation and coordination in 
the development processes. ASFEC has started to adopt this policy 
by organisinff special courses catering to the needs of UNDP, FAO 
ani UNICBF projects underway in the region, e.g.. training of Audio- 
Visual personnel for the UNDP Integrated Development Project near 
Alexandria, Egypt 

In the meantime, ASFEC is called upon to participate in and 
contribute to the work of conferences, seminars, symposia and similar 
meetings. These were convened at the international, regional, and 
national levels by the UN and its specialised agencies as well as 
regional organisations, e.g., the League of Arab States. 

In the deliberations and discussions which took place during the 
Third International Conference on Adult Education ( Tokyo, July — 
August 1972 ) the important role of adult education in the context of 
lif<sk>ng education was emphasised. The Conference feconmended 
that ASFEC as well as similar regional institutions link their literacy 
activities to adult education and act as agents in their respective 
regions for the propagation of the new trends in adult education. 
ASFEC can serve as a brain-trust for the spelling out of these new 
concepts and trends in the Arab region. 

In meeting the changing needs of the Arab countries, described 
pre\'ioU8ly, the plan of operations of ASFEC for the period 1978 — 
197tt will rrflect the following characteristics : 

(a) nref.dc:' rc^ionulization : 

The Center will expand its M>r\'ice8 to all the pa^icipating Arabic 
countries in all areas of its activities. Special emphasis will be placed 
on .hose iictivities linked with socio-ecom mic development in accor- 
dance with the needs of individual Arabic countries and at their 
request 

(b) Widening scope of present activities : 

Special attention will be given by ASFEC to widen the scope of 
its program activities in order to include various types of educational 
programs for different literacy levels including post-literacy. 

(c) Expanding areas of application : 

New areas of activity will be selected for the application of suit- 
able educational programs. These areas would include education on 
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«Mivironment» family welfare, rural development, library extension 
ser\iceii. urbanization, and no forth. Thus, tlie Center's educatiomi 
si rvices would cover new clientele, e.g., nomads, planned communities, 
miflrriitory workers, refugees, amoiiir others. 

<(l) Follow-up of prognims and activities : 

Special attention will be imid to following up activities of ASFKC 
priifrramft. e.g.. training courscH and field operational seminars as well 
:t.; intemationnlly HUpported programs and projects whenever requcs- 
iM by the agencies and governments concerned. 

(<•) Cnordinntinsr bodies working in the field : 

ASFKC will continue its efforts in stlmulutinit coordination amonjr 
all bodies engaged in or concerned with literacy and adult education 
ill tht> region hk well <ik helping to promote joint research in adult 
tfluciition sinion;r universities and other research institutions. 

In response to the need:* of the Arabic countries, the Center will, 
during the period, attempt to achieve the following goals with th« 
puriMHte of assisting the Arabic countries in their endeavours to reduce 
till- rates of iUitenicy in the region. To do this they will link their 
frt'orls in combating illiteracy with developmental projects througli 
providing Arabic countries with trained specialists in the different 
i.rvAfi of literacy and adult education. Tniining will be organized for 
fiifi'(>retit categories, namely specialists in the vrious areas of literacy 
ami adult education, organizer-trainers within development projects 
and nniinsitors in the various communities. This is in recognition of 
thi> fact tliat selecti\(> but effective manpower training and skill up- 
gi-ailing progriims are essential factors for development and progress. 

The Center is also devising different types of educational methods 
aix! (ochnifiues to suit different situations in on-going economic and 
sfM development progiams. It is developing methods, materials and 
aids f(»r |>ost-literacy pur|>o.ses as si step toward the creation of a 
literate environment which would contribute to the achievement of 
development. In addition guides and manuals dealing with the 
methodology and the preparation of educational materials for the 
b'tn'fit of litenicy teachers, instructors and adult educators as well an 
vai iou<* categories of })ersonnel engaged in these areas can be de\'eloped. 

Methods and techniques for more efficient utilization of radio. 
T\' sind other mass communication media for the purimse of their 
wide use in multi>purpose ends in literacy, post>Uteracy and the crea- 
tinii of a literate environment can be promoted. The utilization of 
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•uch m«dia «rould be inlegrratcd with educatioiml processes linked with 
dcvelupmentui efforu. 

The Center will conduct .surveys and studies to help the countries 
of the region in<lentjfy their problems and needs for which literacy 
and adult education programs could l)e tiiilored and implemented. In 
this connection. ASKHC will assLst the countries of the region in 
promoting the use of re.Hesirch and evaluiition as an integral part of 
functional literacy and adult etlucation programs in the context of 
social, cultursd and economic development .schemes. 

It will undertake action research and evaluation with the objec> 
tives of : 

<a) assessment of educational needs of the development projects: 

(b) integrating literacy, post-literacy and other forms of adult 
education with life-long education. 

To Help the Arab states prepare their litersicy and adult eduea> 
tion programs integrated with development plans the Center will 
provide them with .statistical datti and projections related to popula* 
tion and development problems in their relation to literacy and adult 
education. 

Finally it will disseminate and exchange information related to 
literacy and adult education efforts and experiences both at the regio- 
nal and the international levels. This would be achieved through an 
effective and integrated program of publication in both Arabic and 
foreign languages. 
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PLANNING OF SCIENTIFIC RF.SKARCH IN FXiMn 

By 

Tohamy A. Mouisa * 



Scientific reKonrch is the main factor in the development and 
promotion of Nations. It appeiii'K necessary that scientific research 
in develo!;ing countries should play a sounding role in the adopting 
and adapting of recent technology and knou'-how to fit local prevailing 
conditions and problems and conseiiuently. find new technology origi- 
nating from actual needs. 

In tiiis essay 1 would like to discuss three main topics concerning 
the scientific iK)licy of Kgypt. First, I will discuss the development 
of the organisations responsible fur the science txilicy in Egypt; second, 
the formulation of scientific plans, and third, the problems facing the 
application of scientific knowledge and technology to development, and 
how we are trying to solve Ihese problems. 

Since the July 2n, 1952. Revolution, the State has paid special 
attention to scientific research. The State, realizing the fact that 
scientific research is the real wea|N)n of the revolutionary will, cstvb- 
lished many scientific firganizations and consolidated them with 
scientific organizations that had already been established. 

In January 1U6H, ihe « Science Ct.uncil » was established. Fore- 
most among its objectives was the encouragement of scientific research; 
the drawing-up of a policy to ensure the achievement of scientific 
progress; and furnishing the state with advice on all scientific issues 
connected with development and pritgi'ess. 

The Council has a number of scientific achievements to its credit. 
These include a survey of all those engaged In the various scientific 
fields in the country and the drawing-up of a sound policy for their 
training and for bridging the gaps in scientific specializations. The 
Council also made the first survey of scientific instruments and their 
classification. It has encouraged scientific research work particularly 
In the field of applied sciences. The Council crowned its activities by 
devtloping the first scientific plan ( 1960 » 1965 ). 
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in view of Ihe latl thai llio ( nuneil uas m.l mvcslod witli oxecu- 
livc pi.wors. the Suite i.st:ibi.v>.Ml tlu- Minisli-y ..f Soientirie Rosenvch 
toA-ai-a iho end i.r 1961. The Ministry abolished the Hcienco Council 
in 1%:'. and esli;l)lisluHl eijjh* S|uri:»li/.«'(l scienlific councils. 

In : n lUempl to achieve greater coordinaliun. the <c Supreme 
Council of Scicntilie Research • was established in October 1966 and 
war; invested nHh wide poweis in the lields of phiuning. coordination 
and implentenlation. However, in April 196H it was decided to return 
scientific iiolicy to the Ministry of Scientific Research. 

I'ndoubledlv, t!u> chanjres and development introduced in the 
Suite s scientific research machinery point to the State's keen IntWMt 
in science and its awareness of the important role it can play in 
.-Ijaplnif tlie future. Tbs numerous changes in scientific machinery 
ultimately resultta in the crealii.n of tlie « Academy of Scientific 
Research aii:l Technology lowjird the end of 1971. 

The R«'pnblii:in P^-rc c in gani/ing the Academy laid a special 
emphasi-. on the ^^.i-H.'s i) .licy re-a.ding u«chnological development. 
11 als(. underlined the Sti.te's keor. interest in creating a sound base 
for social and ucononii;- lievelopnunt. 

The main funt tious i»f the Acadoniy are : 

1 The support of scienlific research and the application of 
modern technolugy in all fieMs ini-huled in the program of economic 
;'»ul social development. 

2. Tlu- furmulaii'Mi ..i" t'le poiai. . which ensure the linking, at 
.1 naHonal level, of tlu- sci.-f .lie and t-chmdc.gical (.rganizatlons with 
the i.rincipal trends of the .scientific and technological research which 
.-f'rve the nat!(mal dcvel' i»nient |dans. 

:;. The formulation and co-ordinati«)n of research projects related 
lo nMi(mal pn.blems. finaui-ing them and following up their execution. 

i. Co-ordination of the major research projects affecting the 
national economic and social |)lans, which are executed in the different 
Mi.sli lutes or departments. 

Participation in tlie stud\ of the scientific and technological 
aspects of the major development |)rojecU, and when necessary, recom- 
nuMiding the establishment of new research institutes. 

♦1, Kncouraging basic research a.s a means of buHdIng up res- 
eanli per.^onnel. and su|)porting research scho(»ls working in the 
modern fields of .science. 
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7. Disseminatii)!! of intorniatutn ccHicevnin? the |M)ssibilitios of 
cxchaiijro in iiit^M'iialional mnfhrn toc'inolo<ries. 

s. Partici|)aijon in the (lpvc»lo|>iiu>nt of .sritMUH* curricula. 

M Dcvelopiivr incentives lor sci^Miritic \V(»rkor.s. 

10. OrtrsHiization of scientific publications and the popuUirizatioti 
tif science. 

!!• Supportinjr Fcientil'ic sorictics aiul ««ncourajnnent of holding 
.<<cientific conferences. 

12. Developinjr intcrn:»t!ona! relations. 

I should add that scientific researcli in K}?ypt is helTijjf carried out 
by the reacarch organizatinrjs attached to tlie President of the Academy 
< such us the National Research (Voter, .\toinic Energy Organization 
and other speciahV.iMl Research Inslitutes ), It is also carried out by 
tho universities and the research instilutes and (hv>ar^nients belonging 
to .*;ome ministries and their orKani;<;itions. 

FORMrLATlOX OF ^riKXTlFK' RKSICARCIT PLANS 

There is no doubt that any .success achieved is based on good aud 
thorougli planning. Accordingly, the country hps recently started to 
plan for scientific re-earch. K:»ch scientific research organization in 
Egypt formulates a research plan for itself taking into consideration 
the possibilities available. The Acatleniv is responsible for drar»'ng 
a phin for .scientific research, on the national level, within the fritmo- 
work of the state's df^ elopnvnl olrni so ms to ensure the fulfillment of 
the aims of the state. 

As is well known, the following should be con.^idered when prepar 
ing a Scientific Plan : 

(a) types of sciiMilific research npoi; which we .should concen- 
trate; 

(b) a realistic plan \n l)c ox< cuted: 

(c) A specific method of plan preparation: 

(d) Follf>w-up study of plan execution. 

In any .scientific program, whether in the form of fundamentali 
applied, developmental or adaptation research, subjects and priorities 
differ from one countr>- to the other depc nding on that country's 
natural resources, economical. lcchi)oIojric;il and social status. Although 
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t'utidunienUil rosi-urch rec'ei\t's .i ni.irko l iiniMuiaiue in developed 
cniintrles for the pnmmthm sind dcvelnpinent «f Mcieiite. developing 
c»»uiitri*'s should diml tlu ir rcsfurt'li mure U*\\:\ri\ hical developmental 
prnblenix accor^linjr to the nuwl suitable phm. 

NeedlesR to ssiy. the Heientlfic plan Khtiiild be made on the national 
level n a way which attracts the interests of scientific researchers. 
Such a iihin should Ix* dividwl into well defined research probleini 
aimed at settinK*U|> the units of pnulurtion on a sound economical basis. 

It aptiears necesssiry that scientific reseavcli should play a critical 
role in adoptinjr and adaptinK recent developments in technology to fit 
liKal conditions and. consequently, find new technologies which can 
lead to increased prinluction and tiuality along with a decrease in 
expenditure. Thus in Kgypt. we sh«»uld concentrate at present on 
projects such as problems creatwl by the building of the High Dtm, 
und the combating of agricultural |)ests which cause great economic 
hiss. Again we have to think seriously aliout elementary items such 
as the exploitation of our basic assets and the llmination of Bilhania, 
which still affects the great majority of f>ur popuhition and seriously 
reduces our nian|)ower production. Of course, these problems involve 
the so-called long-term research projects, yet at the same time we have 
to deal with specific problems in production and ser\'ices which could 
be solved by short-term projects of not more than two years duration. 

To ensure the success of any scientific plan in a country like ours 
it shouH relate to the mil ure^lH of the cMtntru. To be n.ore reoUitic 
about scientific phinring, local existing possibilities should be criticftUy 
taken into consideruiion. Budgets in relation to foreseen expeiiMs 
should also be carefully studied as we cannot afford any losses. 

A problem which a developing country faces» even if the skilled 
|)ersonnel exist, is the formulation of a pbn which will sustain 
the interest and enthusiasm of all those who will participate in it. 
Failure to take these measures into considenition normally results in 
either a total failure to realize the plan or at least a significant delay 
in its iniplemoiitatioi). 

Since the local possibilities available are important in drawing-up 
a scientific plan, steps are now always undertaken in Kgypt to gather 
general statistics concerning : 

— Scientific personnel, their specializations and the technicians avail- 
able to assist them ; 

— Kxistlng research units capable (.f participating positively In iolv- 
ing developmenlul problems : 



— Scitntific equipment in working condition and that which needi 
repair: 

— I^ibrary services, with particular stress on scientific Joumnis; 

— Runninir research classified accnrdinir to subjeeta, 

— Results of research performed in K^ypt, particularly the applied 

OlMi. 

In the method of plan prejumttnm tlie followinir procedure is used : 

— The Academy Board receives the problems and propoaab concern* 
inff the Scientific Plan from the specialized research councils 
(SBC). 

-- The Board selects a limited number of problems, particularly those 
sen-ing the developmenUil programs. The SRC, or its committees 
then should define the scientific content of each problem in l^e 
form of research topics, make an estimate of the required budgets 
and time needed, propose the research unit capable of doing the 
job as well us the research tesim and its leader. 

— The detailed proposed scientific plan is then submitted to research 
scientists in universities and research organizations for comments. 

— The plan afterward!* returns to the Academy Board for final 
decision making. 

— After this step, the Academy Board then distributes the research 
topics among the universities and research institutes for work 
to begin. 

The role of the Academy Hoard is as important in the follow-up 
as it is in planning. It is clear from previous practice that the 
biggest difficulties raised before th& Science Council were because of 
the lack of a system to follow-up the scientific activities, and the 
ivluctance of different organizations to provide reports concerning 
their research activities. Needlt s to say there is no use making 
a scientific plan if its execution ir not guaranteed and no guarantee 
can be given unless there is a serious follow-up. Besides, the Academy 
will lose all power to prepare new plans unless it always remaini in 
the picture concerning the research activities in the country, and the 
ty|)r.H of difficulties research organizations are encountering. In 
addition, since the Academy is financing some of the research project! 
from its budget. It is definitely the Academy's responsibility to see 
that Its l)Udget h:is been correctly utilized. 
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The propttMHl fnllnu -np >lrpnnlx ui.u)> Ihr Mlovivq principlen : 

1. The follow-up or iho Aciuioiny oti the execution of tlie scienti- 
fic plan should bo acliievoil thn>utrh tlu« authorities in the retioarcli 
units themselves v ith. ut infrinirinjc on the iudeiwrnlHUCc of these 
uniu«: 

2. Kecpinjf in miu.l that tlw main aim of the follow-up is to solve 
problems faeinjf the execution of the resesirch: 

Jl. That the follo\v-U|» slmuUl bv based on regular reporte showinf 
the progress of the researvh. the results achieved, the difficulties 
facing the progress of the work and the proposals to overcome these 
difficulties. 

llefore pn»ceeding lo the third part iif this discussion, I would 
like to mention that tlie fntnM/er »»/ irsearrh rfHulttt to the Sector* 
voncerned itt renj imporUntf. In order to make full use of the scien- 
tifif research results, research organizsitions are very keen to transfer 
these results to industrial and service enterprises. This necessitates 
the esfciblishment of close r( lati(»ns Iwtween such organizations. 

No doubt during the past 20 years si great deal of research has 
been carried out in this country but, unfortunately, very few cases 
have found their wsiy to application. I am sure, we have much more 
research which could Ix' applied. One might ask, why was so much 
re.Hearch carried out and .so little sictually applied ? An important 
rea.son for this, in th- st, has been that researchers have not clearly 
understood the probU -s fsicing industry and service. The converse 
is equsilly imporUmt: people working in industry and service never 
kn»'W clearly what was being accomplished in research centers and, 
as a result, rarely attemptetl to convey their own problems to research 
workers. That is why I repeat my point that the linking between the 
producers and the users of scientific research is vital for both, vital 
for industry and service, and vital for scientific research. Only 
tluduj^h linking is it possible to evaluate progress through repeated 
foliow-up studies. 

In summar.N- Hk* folh)nin>r i necessary to achieve the .success of 
any seii Mlific plan . 

1 . The suitable .scientific atnmsphere and system must be present: 

2. The |»li»ii should develop out of the real needs of the society; 

Ji. The |>l;in .;ii!il lie iv'alistic |)ending actual existing possibi- 
lities; 

o 
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4. The plaiiint; should >»o done by specialized scientific boards 
logelher with representativ;s Trom other concoriied bcidies: 

5. A fixi^l |Kilic\ sliould oxisi fi>r finnncinpr the research related 
to dovelopmeiitid problems; 

I?. A system of incentives should l>e worked out; 

7. A system for serious I'ollow-up should be present. 

NKW POLICY IN THK NATIONAL RKSKARCII CKXTER 

TurninK to the third |>art of this essay I will deal with the prob* 
leniH faciiifi the upifHrafion of uneiilifir knuwledfie to development. 
This is directly concerned with how I, sis a President of one of the 
luri(est research centers in the Middle ICast. start to deal with these 
problems. 

1 should add here that t!ie Center was est^iblished in 1939 but 
the lalioratories were not actually ready for work until the end of 1955, 
The Center was built to ser\i» as a multi-])urpose research institute 
which deals with all aspects of research, basic and applied, pai*ticularly 
those related to industry, a}j:riculture, public health and all other basic 
reciuirements for the national economy within the general framework 
of the country's plan. The (>enter is entrusted with solving problems 
which need various s|iecializations which can not be reailized in any 
specialized research institute. The Center is entitled to solve prob- 
lems by iU own ca|Kicity or by asking others to contribute. In addi- 
tion, the Center may Ix' the initiator of any research project. The 
center should respond to requests coniin}f iVoni govornmental and 
public orK^nizations as well as from indivtdutils. Tho Center Is also 
autlioriml to give vrrants to rncour;'>rt^ seienlific research. 

Durihy: 1972. the National R'»s4'arih Center underwent important 
reffirm ^ to brin^^ the C(»nt(»r clusc! to its objectivo of .serving the prob- 
lems of tlip industrial, a^^ricnltural and public health .sectors. This 
new policy was disc u sc^d anions all research workers in the Center in 
a series of nii etin)fs. 

The new policy depends upon the follow inpr b<nsic lines : 

L The formulation of a Research Plan for the Center closely 
related to \hr Natinnal De\elopnitM!t Pl.»n. incliidinjr plans of provinces 
facing daily problems of producti(ni. It is clear that in the absence 
of such plans it would be impo.ssible to direct the power existinj^ in 
the Center (oWar«l tlu^ y:oals <»xpected by the >fi>vernment. f/iek of 
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Huch pluii8 leads to di.>.>i|)ation of eftiu'U which result in losses and an 
increase in the burdens undertaken by our developing country. 

2. KridffiiiK the gnu between the research laboratories of tite 
Center and industries, as well as other concerned bodies. i.e., the link* 
ing between producers and users of scientific knowledge and techno* 
logy. No one can deny the importance of setting up close relations 
between scientific rese:irch laboratories and industrial enterprises. 
With such relations, the objectives can be realized. To overcome the 
problem of the lack of linkage between producers and users of Mience, 
the Center formed specialized neientific boardt, each dealing with one 
main sector of production. The boards deal with all problems arising 
from the concerned sector as well as the development and improvement 
of production in thiit section. Examples of these boards are the 
boards of chemical industries, food industries, textile industries, metal- 
lurgical industries, and so forth. 

Care has been given to leave the chairmanship of these boards 
to responsible personnel from the pro luction side. The membership 
is shared between production i^eople and people from the concerned 
laboratories of the Center along with specialists from other research 
organizations. 

These boards are mainly concerned with the organisation bf the 
work in the factories of industrial organization from one side and the 
research laboratories of the Center from the other side. The boards 
then work out detailed plans for scientific and technological research 
which leads to direct research efforts toward the realisation of deve- 
lopmental aims. 

In order to reach the right solution for production problems, 
the scientific researcher should be fully acquainted with current prac- 
tices in industry. At the same time, production people should be 
made aware of the role the research laboratories can exercise. This 
necessitates : 

(a) Eatablighment of field leseareh uniti in the factories and 
industrial organizations which can identify the problems facing the 
production and participate in their solutions. There should also be 
an exchange of experiences concerninir industrial and scientific ques- 
tions; 

(b) Kstablishing a system which enables people from industry 
to be aware of what is going on in research laboratories; 

(c) Organixing training programs for people working in produc* 
tlon plants according to pre-determined plans with the aim of increas- 
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bwn praet ced in varloua induslries such as fate, oils, refracterii 
jrt^ col ulose. paper metallurgy, textiles, petroleum, plastics. patoS! 
rubber. |«»thor tanning and food. They were attended by a larie 

"Z^HL '"''r*^**' ""^^ ^""^ P«««m« wSre 

repeated upon the request of the factories concerned; 

<d) Organixitif, .rientifie Heminars in the Center for tackling 

r ^^^' ^f™*"**' »«l>'~t«- This is done Mith the collaboration of 
the authorities in the sectors concerned. 

By the aforementioned systems for combined field eollaboratkm 
brtw«m the reiu^iHA staff of the Center and the production pefMn. 
nH.^l 18 felt that most of the problems facing production can be 



Poficii fur the Kgtabluhmtnt of Speeialited Retmreh InsfUutM : 

The Center has the intention of establishing specific insUtittM 
«ich of which will serve one of the main sectors of production, 
bxamples abeady in the early sUge of development, are the Petroleum 
Institute and the Metallurgy Institute. As a first step in estobllshing 
such institutes, plans were made for the building of kboratories and * 
suppling the necessary equipment. After finishing this phase, care 
was given tn Mteblinh the pilot planto. 

This procedure will allow for the optimum utilisation of the 
avaihible investments in a developing society. To that end all budgete 
.'»h6uld be first directed toward the setting up of pilot planto instead 
of the repetition of the building of the same type of laboratories 
airejidy existent in Uie National Research Center. The presence of 
an appreciable volume of research resulte in the Center, which needs 
to be communicated to industry so that they can be applied, can 
encourage the adoption of this system of starting with the pilot plant 
phase at first. 

Changing the promotion sy.stem Is also included within the new 
reform. Wlien e\*aluating the research .<<ubmitted by prospective 
workers for the research staff, special consideration will be given to 
the extent of their contribution In serving developmental problems 
beside their other scientific research. It is felt that this procedure 
will definitely encourage the research staff to participate in mlving 
the problems affecting the economy of their country. 
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